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‘THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ITS JUDGES AND JURISDICTION. 


Tue late renovation in the constitution of this august body, by the 
creation of seven of its nine members under the auspices of the 
present democratic ascendency, may be regarded as the closing of 
an old, and the opening of a new, era in its history. And certainly 
to those who have looked on, for so many a weary year, in sorrow 
and almost in despair, at the career of high-handed judicial legisla- 
tion, which it was so proudly pursuing, this correction—salutary, 
however tardy—of the anti-democratic tone of principle that has so 
long characterized it, affords a subject of sincere congratulation. 
The new cycle, then, that has just dawned, presents a fit occasion 
for a retrospect of the past measures, which we will intersperse with 
a few characteristic sketches of the men and manners, of that digni- 
fied banc. By establishing in the public mind, at this time, distinct 
ideas of the errors of the past, we shall most effectually guard against 
their possible recurrence for the future. 

We are aware of the blind veneration which has heretofore sealed 
the eyes of a very large proportion of the public, whenever their 
looks have been directed towards that sacro-sanct tribunal, in pros- 
trate submission to its presumed infallibility ; and, in discussing our 
subject with the freedom which it demands, many a reader may 
perhaps hold up his hands in holy horror at the impious temerity. 
But this abject mental subjection to authority and assumption is 
unworthy equally of our country and age. We despise that timid 
prudery in politics which has become too much in vogue. It is 
high time to print what has been often and earnestly spoken, and 
what every one ought toknow. Freedom of discussion, of all sub- 
jects within the range of human ken, from highest to lowest, is the 
vital principle of American liberty. The noblest and best of insti- 
tutions can be preserved in their purity only by the perpetual vigi- 
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lance of public opinion. Their best friends are those who most 
frankly and freely agitate the frequent discussion of the first prin- 
eiples on which they are founded, and by which their conduct 
should be ever jealously judged; and those who would inculcate 
that blind veneration and submission to which we have alluded, and 
thus leave free scope to the gradual developement of those abuses 
which seem inseparable from the practical working of all human 
institutions, are in truth their most dangerous enemies. 

We certainly are not aware that this humble deference, which 
those who affect to be most shocked at the reckless boldness of 
democratic free inquiry claim for all those existing powers, privi- 
leges and dignities, to the evils or abuses of which that spirit might 
be presumed to menace possible danger, has been, or is, exhibited 
by themselves, in any very remarkable manner, towards those things 
and persons which the votaries of the democratic faith, in our con- 
flicts of party creeds, have been wont to regard as their dearest ob- 
jects of reverence. To say nothing of the licentiousness of a party 
press, by which language is habitually exhausted for the vilification 
of the best and purest of men, and the wisest and most honest of 
measures, have we not heard, for instance, of a President, whose wont 
it was, open-mouthed, at his presidential dinners, to speak of ‘that 
old fool, Franklin?”’ The practice, once universal among the 
members of the political school of that President, of unreserved ex- 
ecration of two of the brightest luminaries of American democracy, 
Jefferson and Madison, has not yet entirely died away; though, as 
against the former, but a feeble echo yet lingers on our ears ; and 
of the latter, many of those same gentry have by this time become 
not less zealous in panegyric, than they were erst in abuse. 

We cannot but acknowledge a lamentable deficiency of real moral 
independence too extensively pervading our society—especially, we 
think, on our sea-board—notwithstanding the peculiar boast of our 
national anthem. Above all, the professional bigotry and subserv- 
iency of lawyers are the most inveterate. State, church, medicine, 
science, and the useful arts—all these are to a greater or less extent 
Americanized ; but jurisprudence remains still almost stationary at 
at the old Blackstone moorings. The peerage of the bar yet stickles 
for exclusive privilege and foreign precedent; and to read the ful- 
some and foolish post-obit ‘orations’ of some of these legal peers 
on each other, no wonder that foreigners undervalue us as the most 
clannish, hyperbolical, and gasconading of mankind. 

We shall, then, speak freely and candidly of these grave and 
potent dignities. It is our opinion that the judiciary system of the 
United States is based on false principles. The entire omission, in 
its organization, of the element of responsibility to public opinion— 
that great conservative principle on which the health and vitality of 
every other department of our system depends—the neglect of the 
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essential distinction between judicial independence and judicial ir- 
responsibility, which had its origin in a deceptive analogy between 
our system of national, and the English system of monarchical, 
sovereignty, we look upon as a fatal error. And we see not less 
clearly an illustration of the correctness of this view in the history 
of the highest tribunal of the Federal Judiciary, than in most of the 
minor courts of the respective States. 

Our review of so large a subject must necessarily be cursory ; it 
shall at least be honest and true, though it may strike many readers 
as bold; though we shall nought extenuate, we shall set down 
nought in malice; and though we may condemn past abuses, it shall 
be with a single view to their future remedy. Whatever may be our 
ideas of the proper theory on which our American judiciary system 
should be modelled, we acquiesce in it as established; and are only 
anxious to sustain, exalt and improve it, in common with all our other 
American institutions. To preserve, we would purify. We would 
thus vindicate and guard its constitutional and legitimate jurisdic- 
tion; its real, lasting usefulness and dignity; together with that 
respect of the bar, and confidence of the community, which we 
would sedulously cultivate, for what ought to be the cheap, prompt, 
impartial and independent administration of justice—and nothing 
more. 

It is a curious fact, which no where distinctly appears, either in 
the Federalist, the lectures of Wilson, the notes of Tucker, the 
commentaries of Kent or Story, or, as far as we recollect, in any 
American history—it is nevertheless a fact, that the creation of the 
Federal Judiciary was partly owing to foreign influence—to British 
debt—and that ascendency, which launched our American Govern- 
ment on a sea of troubles, in the midst of such rocks of the British 
channel as a funding system, national bank, internal taxation, soon 
stranding Washington’s administration on the quicksands of civil 
war—* malum extremum discordia,”’ saith that gloomy but profound 
teacher, 'Tacitus—dreadful warning, which all the modern history of 
Spanish America should fearfully impress upon us! English cre- 
ditors, wanting confidence in American State courts, succeeded in 
procuring the establishment of Federal courts, that they might in 
them enforce the collection of those debts, the justice of much of 
which one of Jefferson’s most elaborate and masterly state papers, 
while Secretary of State, goes to disprove. English debt !—that 
king’s-evil of these United States, by which we are now again can- 
cered and convulsed—whose contractors and advocates are, as then, 
and always, chiefly found among those friends of funding, banking, 
incorporating, speculating and taxing, among whom but few friends 
are to be found to the principles of Jeffersonian republicanism. 

No act of Congress carries into complete effect the full constitu- 
tional grant of jurisdiction to the Federal courts. The Supreme 
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Court declares emphatically, in one of its didactic decrees, (what 
would be thought of a judgment of the Court of King’s-Bench that 
should lecture Parliament on what it must enact!) that the language 
of the Constitution is mandatory, as respects that court, and that 
Congress cannot lawfully refuse to vest in it the whole constitu- 
tional jurisdiction. Such are the language, tone and temper of the 
belligerent strain of judgment in the case of Martin against Hunter. 
But be that as it may, enough jurisdiction has been either granted or 
assumed, to render the Federal Courts important auxiliaries, as they 
are in some instances the supreme executors of the law of the land. 
And though a judge of the Federal Court of Louisiana (once the 
representative in Congress, and then governor of that State) used to 
tell suitors surlily, that there is no right to sue ina Federal Court 
whenever State courts have jurisdiction—yet that was but a rare 
instance of self-denial. We have, on the other hand, seen the Fede- 
ral Judiciary grasping at jurisdiction with a covetous eagerness, and 
a wide stretch of embrace, which could never be satisfied within 
any limits short of universal dominion. This is the great abuse 
against which we would direct our efforts. The action of this 
branch of our political system has tended more fatally than any 
other towards that federal centralization of power deprecated by the 
State-Rights and Democratic school of politics; while by its lavish 
use of the judicial Veto it has gradually erected itself into a high 


political and iegislative power—never contemplated by its founders’ 


—stretching its potent sceptre over sovereign States and nations, 
the monarch of all it surveys. We repeat that we are anxious to 
exalt and strengthen this institution in the discharge of its legitimate 
functions. We consider it a wise provision for most revenue, all 
admiralty, much maritime and constitutional, and some other juris- 
diction, besides its criminal cognizance—always preserving trial by 
jury, where it can be done. It is only against its inordinate exten- 
sion of jurisdiction and usurpation of political power, that our cen- 
sure is directed. We trust that all its sincere and considerate 
friends will read this review with that conviction. 

None of the Chief Justices, and but few of the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court, have been mere lawyers,—that caste on 
whose “ trades’-union” some of Burke’s bitterest invectives are be- 
stowed,—the pekins of the French revolution, as the robe of France 
were nicknamed by the military; whose science is not apt, saith 


Burke, except in persons most happily born, to open and liberalize 


the mind, exactly in the proportion it sharpens the wit and invigo- 
rates the understanding; whose vocation it is to work with such 
tools as belluinas, atque ferinas, immanesque leges—so the civi- 
lians stigmatize the feudal laws—such laws as make up that most 
complicated and irrational of all modern jurisprudence, the land 
tenures of England, the delight of so many American legists, and 
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from which we have been with difficulty and but partially eman- 


cipated. het 
At the head of the nobles of the profession at the same time in 


England, France, and this country, were lately Chancellor Brough- 
am, Baron Dupin, and Chief Justice Marshall—neither of them a 
mere lawyer. It has been the uniform practice of our Presidents to 
appoint distinguished statesmen to judicial stations; from which 
cause as much perhaps as any other, (for nil est ab omni beatum,) 
American judicial proneness has constantly been to the exercise of 
political as much as mere civil jurisdiction. From the personal 
training of American judges, and the nature of American institu- 
tions, our courts have become so political, as to deem meum and 
tuum subordinate if not irksome matters; while the delight and 
glory of the Supreme Court has been, fomented by ardent advocates, 
surrounded by brilliant auditories, to pass upon the laws and rights, 
the interests and liberties, of sovereign States; to sit in judgment 
upon the acts of presidents and governors, charters of banks and 
universities, treaties, creation, existence, and intercourse of nations, 
rights of war, and other such ambitious topics, seldom elsewhere the 
province of judicature; not only to interpret and enforce laws, but 
to annul them. Written constitutions may be said to lay triple tiers 
of law: first, fundamental and supreme, the constitutional; second- 
ly, the legislated; and, lastly, the unwritten; unavoidably begetting 
the necessity to some extent of political as well as civil jurisdiction ; 
which our complex government of State and Federal sovereignties 
aggravates. But the immense and unexampled prepotency of put- 
ting judicial vetoes on laws, not when about to be enacted, but after 
they have been long in force—this vast constructive faculty, unknown 
in any other age or nation, has become of late the ordinary, the 
favorite occupation of the Supreme Court of the United States; and, 
after their example, cf all other courts and judges throughout the 
country ; so that it is the assumed function of all this magistracy to 
invalidate whatever act of State or sovereignty lawyers denounce to 
judicial repeal. A French court has lately exercised something like 
it, by the abrogation of a royal ordinance declaring martial law in 
Paris ; and we are not to be understood as arraigning the jurisdie- 
tion itself, while earnestly calling attention to the fact of its tower- 
ing, tremendous, teeming, and perennial exercise. Scarce a year 
passes, or a court sits, without this prodigious incubation. The Su- 
preme Court is always big with it. Every provincial tyro in his 
teens just learning to spoil a suit, is encouraged to flesh his maiden 
sword on this ultima ratio judicii, by some puisné judge sitting irre- 
sponsibly during what is technically called good behaviour ; who, after 
premising what reporters and editors will be sure to extol as a most 
learned and eloquent homily, on legislative and executive usurpation, 
and regretting lis painful duty to correct such abuses, calls down 
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the Goddess of Reason, that lately set up idol of jacobin law, to 
interpose and cut the knot of naughty legislation. 

No veto power, ancient or modern, has existed, so formidable as 
this constructive judicial authority to abolish laws, to abate them, 
like nuisances, festino remedio. Every day ministration, as it has 
become, instead of merely the ‘extreme unction’ of judgment, to be 
resorted to only in case of imminent danger—and without that Ameri- 
can panacea, the oil of European sanction—standing alone, as 
our courts do, on this modern pyramid which they have erected for 
themselves, without the prop of their darling “* stare decisis’”—hav- 
ing, by this species of innovation, revolutionized the law, and amal- 
gamated all departments of government, which Montesquieu and 
Blackstone proclaim it as the first principle of free institutions to 
keep inviolably distinct and separate—no apology can be needed, 
with judicious and reflecting friends of free institutions, for earnestly 
endeavoring to fix attention, nay more, to fasten apprehension, upon 
the judicial Veto. We are among the most steadfast friends of a 
government of law. There can be no good government without its 
supremacy. While law is wisely and impartially administered, 
other operations of government may almost stand still, without much 
private wrong or public suffering. Let justice be faithfully adminis- 
tered, without sale, denial, or delay, and the entire apparatus of 
Presidents, Secretaries, Generals, Post-captains, Foreign Ministers, 
Members of Congress, and other functionaries, with armies, navies, 
fortifications, appropriations, &c. &c. may almost be dispensed with ; 
and we confidently believe that a century hence will exhibit such an 
approximation towards this state of things, and with it a yet unknown 
degree of social well-being and improvement, as would astonish the 
present generation, weré such a glimpse possible behind the curtain 
of the yet unborn future. 

An old French gentleman, who was once, fifty years by-gone, Sec- 
retary of Legation in this country, and has since held office, with all 
the pliant tenacity of the Vicar of Bray, under Emperor, King by 
the grace, and King without grace—the Marquis de Marbois, after 
dedicating a book to that sovereign dolt, my lord the Dauphin, 
with many encomiums on the wisdom and virtues which he poeti- 
cally attributes to his royal highness, in his preface to his pleasant 
history of Louisiana, thus describes the Supreme Court of the United 
States : 

“Il existe & Washington une puissance qui n’a ni gardes, ni pa- 
lais, ni trésors: elle n’est ni entourée de commis, ni surchargée de 
régistres. Elle n’a pour armes que la vérité, et la sagesse. Sa 
magnificence consiste dans la justice, et la publicité de ses actes. 
Cette puissance est appelée la Cour Supréme des Etats Unis. Elle 
exerce le pouvoir judiciaire en ce qui concerne les intéréts généraux 
des Etats Unis,—entr’ eux et avec les puissances étrangéres. Les 
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membres de ce tribunal ne peuvent étre privés de leur office, que 
pour cause d’inconduite, et par jugement. Leur inamovibilité est 
une guarantie de vertu, et d’une instruction qui croit d’année en 
année. Leur jurisdiction est immédiate, lorsque ies ambassadeurs, 
ministres, et consuls, ou les états, sont partis. Dans les autres cas, 
ils sont juges d’appel. Ces cas sont particuliérement ceux od des 
étrangers sont partis contre des Etats, ou des citoyens. Cette cour 
a d’autres attributions, qui deja alarment quelques amis de la liberté. 
Mais qu’a-t-on a rédouter d’un pouvoir dont la justice fait toute la 
force; qui peut, il est vrai, réduire les autres pouvoirs & l’inaction, 
en déclarant qu’ils agissent contre les lois constitutionnelles ; mais 
qui souleverait toute la république contre lui-méme, si sa déclaration 
n’était pas conforme a l’évidente vérité.”’ 

Wecheerfully subscribe to this glowing panegyric. May its beau 
ideal of fond foreign fancy be always a reality !—But the glorious 
truth is beginning to prevail, that the most dangerous, and the 
weakest of all governments, is over-government. It may be still 
believed in the old world, and the heresy yet lingers even in the 
new, that, to be strong, government must be arbitrary,—like the 
exploded maxim of the law, that it is the part of a good judge to 
enlarge jurisdiction. We abjure all such heresies. The only strong 
and durable government is that which is mild and representative ; 
understood and shared by the community, yea by the commonalty ; 
and of all branches, that most needing to be strengthened by mode- 
ration, engaging the sympathy of the people—the weakest of all, in 
which the people share only as jurors—is the judiciary. In no part 
of the world is there such popular reverence for it, as in the United 
States of America, which it would be infatuation to impair by usurp- 
ation or excess. Let the majesty of the law always be upheld by 
the confidence of the people, and never endangered by professional 
encroachment. We desire to make the Federal Government strong 
in every department, especially the judiciary, by rooting it in the 
strengih of universal veneration, well assured that power by com- 
pulsion, power of prerogative, and above all constructive power, are 
but vanity and vexation. It is false to every patriotic emotion, not 
to use plain language—the language of real affection—if this vital 
function is distempered— 


“Entire affection hateth nicer hands.” 


It was in 1798 that the Supreme Court for the first time sat in 
judgment upon the act of a sovereign State, a law of Connecticut; 
when the judges, Chase, Paterson, Iredell, and Cushing, not only 
shrank from the exercise of a power since become so cheap, but the 
boldest of them, Chase, closes his opinion by saying: ‘I will not 
go farther than I feel myself bound to go; andif I ever exercise the 
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jurisdiction, I will not decide any law to be void but in a very clear 
case.’’* 

We here see the almost imperceptible source where this over- 
whelming cataract, as it has since become, of jurisdiction, just oozes 
from the earth. It shall be our task to trace it onward, till we shall 
find it swelling to a flood, and sweeping all obstacles before its mighty 
way. 

But before proceeding in this duty we may pause awhile by the 
way, to indulge in a few of the many reminiscences and personal 
sketches of the men and manners of the olden time of the court 
which crowd on our memory. 

The first judges of the Supreme Court of the United States were 
Jay, Cushing, Wilson, and Blair. Soon after came Iredell and Tho- 
mas Johnson. In 1793, Paterson succeded Johnson, and in 1796, 
Chase was appointed in the place of Blair. Rutledge, nominated 
Chief Justice in the place of Jay, never took his seat. The present 
is the only Chief Justice of the United States who has not been on 
foreign service. Chief Justice Marshall, like ancient Glanville and 
modern Erskine, marshalled squadrons before he marshalled plead- 
ings. Three of the first judges, Wilson, Blair, and Paterson, were 
framers. Another, Chase, was a signer. Massachusetts has never 
been without a judge of the Supreme Court; and the two from the 
same corner of that State have been on the bench nearly half a cen- 
tury. New Hampshire, Delaware, Vermont, and Rhode Island have 
never had a judge. New York and Maryland have each had three, 
Virginia four, and for thirty years two at a time. North Carolina 
and Georgia have each had one. South Carolina two, but Chief 
Justice Rutledge never took his seat. Of the two appointed from 
Pennsylvania, Wilson was a native of Scotland, and Judge Baldwin 
is of Connecticut. Judge McLean, named of Ohio, was born in 
New Jersey ; from which State also was Paterson. Judges Todd and 
Trimble, of Kentucky, were both, we believe, originally of Virginia. 

The Chief Justices were Jay, of New York, Rutledge, of South Ca- 
rolina, Ellsworth, of Connecticut, Marshall, of Virginia, and Mr. Chief 
Justice Taney, of Maryland. Of the thirteen Attorney Generals, 





* That is, such a case of unquestionable legislative error, or usurpation, that no 
two judgments can differ about. This is clearly the true principle; departure from 
which has been the cause of the most flagrant divergence and diversity of judicia! 
opinion ever known. So says, and so shows Judge Paldwin,in his very able, but 
rather angry, tract, entitled ‘A General View of the Origin and Nature of the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States, dedueed from the political history and 
condition of the Colonies and States, together with their exposition by the Supreme 
Court of the United States,” &c. Chase, who did not hesitate to set his hand to the 
Declaration of Independence, his life and sacred honor on that cast, was not bold 
enough to give judgment to strike a State down from its sovereignty, without light 


luce clarior. 
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two, Edward Randolph and Robert Smith, became Secretaries of 
State; and Robert Smith also Secretary of the Navy; three, Cesar 
A. Rodney, William Pinckney, and Richard Rush, foreign minis- 
ters; two, Richard Rush and Roger B. Taney, Secretaries of the 
Treasury ; one, William Bradford, died in the office; and only one, 
Roger B. Taney, has been made a judge. It was Mr. Pinckney’s oft 
expressed opinion, that the office of Attorney General of the United 
States is the most laborious and responsible of all our public stations. 
Yet, if we mistake not, he and one other are the only two who pe» 
formed the uncommon exploit of voluntary resignation. The pre- 
sent excellent incumbent is well known to have anxiously desired it, 
and to have been hitherto kept in the office, against his will, only by a 
high sense of duty, to the great detriment of private interests. Of the 
reporters, Dallas was afterwards a distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury ; Mr. Cranch has been, almost for a time whereof the me- 
mory of man runneth not to the contrary, Chief Judge of the court 
for the District of Columbia; and Mr. Wheaton is now the American 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Prussia. The marble bust of Jay in the 
massive hall of the Supreme Court in the crypt of the capitol, is a 
tolerable likeness of that honest Huguenot, remarkable for his 
directness and purity of character, honorably employed in many 
important public services, both at home and abroad, but who was said 
not to have had the gift of second-sight of the destinies of that stu- 
pendous Southwest, which (let all travellers by steam on the west- 
ern waters recollect) it was long contemplated to surrender, with 
the navigation of the Mississippi and all its magnificent valley, to Spa- 
nish, which would have been to Bonapartean, possession. Instead of 
conquering Africa, from the point d’appui of Algiers, French armies 
might now be entrenched at Cincinnati and Louisville, living on tama- 
rinds, which Chateaubriand, by poetic license, says, grow on the banks 
of the Méchacébé, and debating, at the cannon’s mouth, with our Ken- 
tucky Gascons, the liberty of being blown up by steam or snagged 
upon sawyers. Chief Justice Jay and Chief Justice Ellsworth were 
both diverted from the bench to foreign missions. Jay’s treaty with 
England, and Ellsworth’s embassy to France, made as much sensation 
in their days as the removal of the deposites, nullification, the sus- 
pension, or any of the volcanoes that have burst in ours. In the 
late treaty with France, which for a while was also the great lion in 
our path, there is acknowledgement by supreme law that the people 
were right in one at least of their objections to Jay’s treaty; for 
even Washington himself, like the gallant Decatur, always stood by 
his country, right or wrong. Ellsworth is understood to have been 
largely instrumental in framing the original judiciary acts (one of 
which smacks a little of Connecticut) and other primeval laws of our 
present Government. He was a calm but powerful debater in Con- 
gress, remarkable abroad for unadulterated ‘ Americanism’, and on 
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the bench a most inflexible chief. He instructed a jury that the 
English common law is the common law of the United States. An 
error almost venial when English ascendency was universal in this 
country, and with lawyers especially omnipotent. Even one of the 
present judges of the Supreme Court has betrayed a strong hanker- 
ing after that flesh-pot of Egypt, and been mainly instrumental in 
fixing the odor of its sanctity by legal fiction on the good Creoles 
of Louisiana, who regard the English common law with more aver- 
sion than that learned judge can the blue laws of New England. 

In those ‘good old times’ when the Supreme Court sat under the 
régime of the English Common Law, instead of mean black sopho- 
more gowns, (last and sorry remnant—the mere administration de 
bonis non—of the judicial robe!) the judges were dressed in stately 
scarlet and ermine. Revolutionary madness had indeed, even then, 
inflicted on those learned heads a deplorable privation, and on the 
commonwealth the fearful innovation— 

All other evils but disturb a State, 
But innovation is the blow of fate— 
of stripping them of the judicial wig, that best and most authentic 
absurdity of form, to quote Burke once more! Till then, venerable 
magistrates were not entirely bareheaded, like an excellent judge, 
Brockholst Livingston, whose finely shaped head was almost entirely 
bald. Powder, however, when flour and tallow were cheap, was still 
in vogue. The bar, although unfrocked, appeared always in banc, 
in full suit of black, with variegated queues, tight small clothes, 
buckles and ruffles. The ‘lean and slippered pantaloon’ was not 
then in esse, as Shakespeare imagined it in posse. If weare not mis- 
taken, Mr. Taney is the first Chief Justice of these United States, 
who ever so far departed from precedent, (most portentously, we sub- 
mit,) as to give judgment in trowsers! The spirit of modern sans- 
culotte-ism had not then overthrown all the good old landmarks 
and dignified fashions; a round hat was altogether extra-judicial ; 
and a judge in a hat, not only round but white, would have been 
guilty of an offence more effectually punishable, than any misde- 
meanour in office is by impeachment; and lawyers in whiskers, or 
boots and black stocks, would have been committed till well purged 
of such outrageous contempts of court. Judges were not then drawn, 
like money from the Treasury, by specific appropriation to particu- 
lar circuits ; but, by a system of exchanges at par, each judge in turn 
perambulated the whole United States. Judge Cushing always tra- 
velled in an open phaeton and pair, and was of course many weeks 
industriously driving, without per diem, from Boston to Savannah. 
Judge Wilson rode the circuits in his dashing coach and four, with 
out-riders. Ata later period, Judge Todd, the first trans-Allegha- 
nian member of the Supreme Court, performed three thousand miles 
of his duty, per annum, on horseback. We may add, (in parenthesis,) 
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that then, before innovation by steam, on boat and car, had annihi- 
lated the American magnificence of distance, and lent congressional 
magnificence to distant per-diems, we have seen in this metropolis a 
young lady, daughter ofa Senator, who rode on horseback, (and with- 
out per diem,) all the way from Chilicothe to Washington; nay more, 
a matron, wife of another Senator, who not only rode on horseback, 
but often camped out in the Indian country, during the journey from 
New Orleans, and nothing the worse for the wear and tear. Such 
historical reminiscences may be thrown in to admonish modern de- 
generacy of its decline from, not only the days ‘that tried men’s 
souls,’ but even from those of later date, when ladies were often ex- 
ercised far more severely than their lords could now endure, by that 
talent which the Fairy Queen mentions as marking the difference 
between base and noble blood,— 

In brave pursuit of honorable deed, 

There is [know not what great difference 

Between the vulgar and the noble breed, 

Which unto things of valorous pretence, 

Seems to be born by native influence: 

But chiefly skill to ride, seems a science, 

Proper for gentle blood. 

Judge Paterson, a small man, of rather insignificant appearance, 
and unassuming address, was remarkable for the dignity of his de- 
portment on the bench. Ina tavern, among lawyers, suitors, wit- 
nesses, et id genus omne, he was but one of the rest—but no sooner 
was the Court opened, and all cleared for action, than they who but 
a little while before supposed him one of themselves, found, sometimes 
to their cost, that he was not the man they had taken him for, but 
every inch a judge. He was the first judge to broach eloquent and 
excellent anathemas on retroactive and unjust legislation; in which, 
however, he has not been seconded by his brother judges; for his 
elaborate argument in the first judicial condemnation of a law as un- 
constitutional, pronounced in the year 1795, far from receiving sane- 
tion by the Supreme Court, has been suffered to ‘waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air’ of the Wyoming settlement, like much of the 
admiralty and maritime law since uttered in Eyre on the first circuit, 
and some of the western districts, budding and blooming with great 
beauty, through the cultivated parterre of many pages, but dying 
without fruit. Judge Chase, we believe, was never till the day of 
his death, seen in Court without a three cornered hat and a profusion 
of ruffles. He was in the habit of telling the New England bar, that 
their appeals from one jury to another, for the trial of facts, made 
every case a rubber; so that the winning party must gain two out of 
three games, or he lost the stake. 

Judge Washington, in 1798, succeeded Judge Wilson, with whom he 
had studiedlaw. He was of rather small stature, negligent of dress, 
deprived ofthe sight of one eye by severe study, and addicted to the 
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immoderate use of tobacco, in all its trinoda necessitas. Like his 
peerless uncle, he had the uncommon faculty of holding his judgment 
perfectly in abeyance, till he heard all that could be said pro and 
con, and then forming it with inflexible firmness. No man ever 
feared responsibility less, in what he thought right, than this up- 
right Judge—none could be more imperturbable, impenetrable, 
silent, patient and abstracted, during an argument, until it was his 
cue to speak ; it was impossible to foretell what his opinion would 
be ; but when he chargeda jury, no judge could be more explicit or 
authoritative. He was inimitable in condensing and clarifying a 
subject, so as to drive his judgment home in the convictions of others. 
Perfect impartiality, great decision, magnanimous candour, and 
capacity for labor, strongly characterized him. He was known to 
sit sixteen successive hours without leaving the bench; and on the 
trial of General Bright, for defending Mrs. Sergeant’s house with a 
military guard, by order of the Governor of Pennsylvania, against 
the Marshal of the United States, in the Olmstead case, Judge 
Washington evinced as much unaffected courage and self-possession, 
as General Washington did in his best fought battles. Judge Wash- 
ington’s worthy associate, on that circuit, for more than thirty years, 
was Judge Peters; a man of infinite humor, great mother wit, and 
one of the fathers of admiralty law in America. Judge Washington 
was a strict disciplinarian, adhering with rigid precision to rules 
and doctrines. His associate on the contrary, (although Secretary 
of War in the Revolution,) was habitually inclined to lenity, and even 
laxity ; so that he wouldsay, “ my brother is the strict Judge—I am 
only the district Judge.” It was a curious circumstance, that while 
Judges Washington and Peters were trying asuit, in which the King 
of Spain was plaintiff, and his minister, Don Onis, obliged to waive 
diplomatic etiquette, and give testimony on the question, whether 
Ferdinand the Seventh, or Joseph Bonaparte was King,-the judges 
were in the habit of sometimes meeting the latter, then lately arrived 
in this country, at entertainments to which they were invited. 

This personality may enliven and even explain the dry record by 
some glimpses of its framers; and we will not resume the main 
argument without a few more portraits episodical of the most con- 
spicuous actors on this high forensic theatre. 

Early in the elder Adams’ administration, John Marshall was 
elected to Congress; and, after a brief but distinguished service 
there, translated to a special embassy, and the Department of State; 
from which, when Jefferson was elected, but not yet inaugurated, he 
was promoted to the high—there is no higher—office of Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, which he filled with 
uninterrupted sway for thirty-four years. During that period 
Kenyon, Ellenborough, Tenterden and Denman, four Chief Justices 
followed each other in the English King’s-Bench ; four successive 
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Chancellors, Eldon, Erskine, Lyndhurst and Brougham, occupied the 
woolsack ; and hosts of other Judges rose and fell throughout the 
wide realms of English and American jurisprudence. In this long 
tract of time, one third of a century, while numerous Judges were 
passing over the law’s disk, one superior luminary, not culminating 
till meridian age had matured his powers, was perpetually radiating 
the light of his powerful mind and peculiar temper upon the virgin soil 
of the uncultivated law of anew country. When Erskine, the greatest 
advocate that ever lived, took leave of the bar, on his appointment as 
Chancellor, he boasted that in seven-and-twenty years, he had never 
been kept from court by indisposition. Marshall never boasted; 
but it is amemorable fact, that for thirty-three years, he was scarcely 
ever absent from the bench, from any cause whatever; but almost 
always at his post, with wonderful capacity of body and mind; which 
happy conformation is itself no small talent. Boyish buoyancy of 
spirits, simple and almost rustic bonhommie of manner, a tall muscu- 
lar and robust frame, playful, convivial and kind, delighting in a 
hearty laugh, as much as in a deep constitutional discussion, never 
perplexed by difficulties of judgment, which terrified bookworms 
exhausted learning to unravel, Marshall studied during a long walk 
at the dawn of some bitter cold day. When more than seventy-five 
years old, he still relished with undiminished zest the pleasures of the 
table or the club; and his right hand to the last never forgot its cun- 
ning at quoits and billiards. The physique of such a man was a 
a guaranty of the felicity of his morale. Captain Jack Marshall 
walking ten long miles to drill a company of militia, and after a fa- 
tiguing drill, ten miles home again, with a buck’s-tail inhis hat, 
and the old Chief ringing the hob at quoits, and being rewarded for 
it by exaltation to the shoulders of some stout companions, with bois- 
terous meriment, in which he was as free and loud as any one, are 
characteristics, which elaborate eulogists of a great Chief Justice 
seem afraid to allude to; but which we delight to bring forward, with 
other native realities—the constitutional basis of natural and solid 
worth—more truly indicative of the man than more celebrated per- 
formances. Witha body of Mohawk make and vigor, spirit of per- 
petual elasticity and masculine understanding, he united that genius 
for logical argument and illustration, which in the Assembly and 
Conventions of Virginia, in Congress, and as Chief Justice of the 
United States, always placed him in the front rank of advocates, 
statesmen and magistrates, and left his impression on the age in 
which he lived. Perhaps he was even greater at the bar and in Con- 
gress, than on the bench. His speech in the case of Nash and Rob- 
bins is a monument. 

Ten years after the advent of Chief Justice Marshall, the deaths 
of Judges Cushing and Chase called on the President, Madison, to 
supply their places. Judge Duvall, then First Comptroller of the 
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Treasury, throughout long life an honest man and faithful magis- 
trate—who crowned his work by the rare merit of resignation—was 
appointed to succeed Chase. But it proved a difficult matter to find 
a successor to Cushing. He must be from New England, and he 
should be of the right politics. The appointment was first bestowed 
on Mr. Quincy Adams, who had been residing sometime as Minister 
at St. Petersburgh, when the vacancy occurred in the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Adams’ particular friends having solicited the Presi- 
dent to transfer him to some other mission, as the expenses of that ; 
of Russia were said to require the relief of another outfit, Mr. 
Madison, thinking that Mr. Adams would prefer a place on the 
bench, nominated him to the place of Cushing; and, we believe, his 
nomination as such was ratified in Senate. But when made known 
to him, having the Presidency in view, he declined it; and it was 
necessary to cast about for another incumbent. After no little diffi- 
culty and hesitation, the choice at last fell ona very young man, 
Joseph Story, of Salem, who had been, for part of one session, in 
Congress, and was speaker of that host in itself, the innumerable 
and then democratic House of Representatives of Massachusetts, ) 
(whose modern successors lately outvoted Governor Everett’s veto on 
the great and trying point of fifty cents additional per diem ;) for Mr. 
Speaker Story would never have been Mr. Justice Story but for his } 
well ascertained, as was then thought, root-and-branch democracy. 
‘Judge Story accordingly took his seat not long before the war of 
1812, in the court of which, from the start, he has been a leading 
member. Learned, indefatigable and enthusiastic, no man living 
has contributed more to the literature of the law, and no member ; 
of the Supreme Court has, for twenty-five years, left his impression 
more distinctly on the proceedings of that court,—not to mention 
his numerous elaborate adjudications on a prolific circuit, many of 
which stand unappealed from. His works have wrought the miracle 
of converting English and European contempt, into admiration of 
American law-learning. The practice of courts, admiralty, revenue, 
prize and common law, equity, the lesser law of nations, as well as 
international law, constitutional law, in short, almost all the depart- 
ments of jurisprudence have been cultivated by Judge Story with 
most praiseworthy labor and flattering success. As professor and 
lecturer at Cambridge, as the deliverer of occasional public addresses, 
even as the author of a volume of poetry, and of extensive commen- 
taries on the Constitution, his industry and learning are conspicuous. 
Soon after his accession came war, bellum, as Lucan truly has it, 
multis utile. Franklin, whose treaty of Versailles is a nobler con- 
quest, than even the victory of Saratoga which led to it, endeavoured 
to liberalize war and mitigate its ruffian code by some christian mel- 
lowing. Monroe afterwards attempted the same melioration, and 
Madison had it much at heart; and although they did not succeed, 
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yet, surely, this is the country whose greatest interest it is, and 
whose truest glory it would be, to soften the rigors and abridge the 
atrocities of that infernal suspension of all justice, mercy and rea- 
son—martial law. The Supreme Court were of a different opinion. 
Not a cunning device or harsh test of British prize law, but, by its 
eager adjudications, were ground into the law of this country. 
Pinckney, freshly descended, as it were, from the high lineage of 
London—the greatest if not the only American master of that law, as 
adulterated by Scott’s captivating sophistry—in all the sensation of 
his much favored descent from abroad, upon the Supreme Court— 
novus hospes, as he would say—with astonishing power of rhetoric, 
beauty of diction, and compass of learning, wit, sarcasm and over- 
bearing fascination—taught the judges prize law, and found willing 
pupils in most of them. It was one of his side-bar, saucy speeches, 
that the Chief Justice had a marvellous incapacity for admiralty law. 
For Marshall’s kindly nature revolted at the barbarous axioms of a 
bloody code, which he had never studied, and could not be recon- 
ciled to. In vain did he, and one other judge well versed in it, pro- 
test against its American naturalization. The other judge was that 
humane and accomplished gentleman, Brockholst Livingston, the 
best informed marine lawyer of the court, and for that reason most 
averse to it. In spite of all, however, English prize law became our 
law, prescribed by a superior, as Blackstone defines law, and it is, 
and we presume must now ever be our law. The colonial rule of 
’66, against which this country almost took up arms, the reverse 
of that excellent law of nations, that free ships make free goods— 
the most inhuman and anti-American of the English doctrines of 
domicile, migration, commercial and national intercourse, in con- 
tradiction to which al] our institutions are founded, and the very 
war itself was declared—the hardest English regulations of search, 
seizure, capture, and almost torture, by standing interrogatories, 
violative of the cardinal principles of our system of evidence—nay, 
we incline to think that even the enormities of paper blockade, all— 
we believe we tell truth when writing all—the monstrous inflic- 
tions of that odious perversion of justice, which immolates the 
blessed rights of pre-existing peace on the diabolical shrine of super- 
vening war, yes, all are now the adjudged law of our America; all 
let loose— 


To do offence and scathe in Christendom ; 


—not forgetting the fiery tail of costs and charges, admiralty droits, 
commissions, fees and extortionate taxation— 


Tine usura vorax, rapidumque in tempore fenus, 
Hine coneussa fides, et multis utile bellum. 


All this is the law of a land of peace, freedom and economy, by re- 


corded and irretrievable judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States, couched in grandiloquent language, of which the 
taste is as false as the law and the logic. The most felonious of 
grand larcenies is that vulture freebooting, whichis, byaworse piracy 
than thatof Algiers, is licensed to pounce on unsuspecting wayfarers by 
sea, rifle their papers and baggage, pinion and imprison their persons,. 
and send them bound hand and foot to the cruel mercy of hostile 
courts, whose vulpine craving for condemnations is fomented by 
Jand pirates more ravenous for prey than even the spoilers who vex 
the caverns of the great deep in quest of it. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that so great a passion for prizes, the charming novelty of prize 
law, and the step-mother influence of the nation against whom we 
were at war, fascinated and seduced a court composed of statesmen, 
and contaminated our mild code with the feudal ferocities of sea- 
chivalry. I feel strong, said Montesquieu, when the Romans are 
with me; as Chancellor Kent hugs the idea that American judges 
ought to feel strong when they have English authorities on their 
side. But English prize law is not the law of nations, much less fit 
for America. Its chains were fabricated by a country toto orbe 
divisos, whose insular policy, as settled by the dictator Chatham, 
with a preponderant war-marine, and sea-girt security, was (for even 
Great Britain is sick of it) to carry on hostilities with one arm, 
while trading with the other. Whereas, this country with no such 
position or policy, and the destiny of neutrality and peace, was in— 
fatuated when it forged such rules, to be visited upon ourselves by 
every petty sovereignty involved in war. Ask any one of our di- 
plomatic agents in any part of South America, and he will say that 
the greatest difficulty our commerce has to contend with in that 
hemisphere is—the law of this country, as perpetually brought to 
bear upon it by the agents of all other nations. We are, then, re- 
duced back to our colonial condition, by the law of our own courts, 
in matters of prize, revenue and foreign intercourse generally. The 
governments estop us with our own decrees. The very ships of 
other nations open this broadside upon us in every misunderstand- 
ing. And it is the deplorable, too often desperate duty of our own 
officers, civil and military, to contend in vain against our own most 
short-sighted adoption of the worst, least legitimate, and often:su- 
perannuated European, especially English, dogmas of pseudo juris- 
prudence. 

This, however, is not the worstof our disgraceful dilemma. The 
tendency of all Christendom is to liberal and benignant foreign 
relations. Continental Europe is, and was then, all alive to the ral- 
lying cry of maritime melioration and the liberty of the seas. We 
were the first nation to display that standard, and are the elder of 
all nations that bear it, at the head of a hemisphere where kings 
and wars cannot be perpetuated. It was a glorious occasion, there- 
fore, for the Supreme Court to establish an American law of nations. 
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It had a moral force at command stronger, cheaper, and more irre- 
sistible than armies and navies, with banners and broadsides. It 
might have formed a character for itself, the perfection of that as- 
cribed to it by Marbois, and a power for the country which the 
combined navies of the world could neither give nor take away. 
But, instead of this, it fell behind in the miry ruts of the car of con- 
quest; and, as we shall presently show, the effect of this irrepar- 
able retrograde isfelt not alone in maritime law, but extended its 
baneful influence to the higher regions of constitutional law. The 
blast of war, which stiffened the sinews of the court for conflict 
with foreign enemies, seems to have inflamed their lust of dominion 
for subjugating the States of our own confederacy. Its worst con- 
sequence was not confined to the high seas, but felt at home; and 
the regret we express for the first result is far less than every true 
American should feel for the latter. 

The first cycle of American nationality was rounded off before 
the Supreme Court pronounced any formidable judgment on con- 
stitutional law, save that which, by the large majority of, however, 
a divided bench, asserted the suability of States. Maryland was 
first brought to the bar. Soon afterwards the Marshal of Georgia, 
Robert Forsyth, father of the present Secretary of State, (who lost 
his life in serving process,) having cited that State by a writ served on 
the Governor and Attorney General, she sent her protest and sub- 
mitted it, but without an appearance against the jurisdiction. That 
transcendant contrivance as Wilson styled a State, was overcome, 
however, by the argument, that the people of the United States form 
@ NATION, on which radical question this great cause turned, 
—these are Judge Wilson’s words, italics and capitals. This judg- 
ment was given in 1793; butin 1796 an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion put an end to its alarming consequences. With this single excep- 
tion, the Federal Judiciary at first was forbearing of jurisdiction, and 
over persons particularly so. The terms citizen and alien were so 
literally construed as to exclude cognizance which was perhaps 
fairly granted by act of Congress. In respect to the citizenship of 
corporators, and of the inhabitants of Districts also, as well as in 
some other respects, the early adjudications were so abstemious 
and punctilious, as to cause subsequent judges to regret the timid 
prudery of their predecessors. The attempt upon the law of Con- 
necticut, which ended as before stated in 1798, is the only other 
solemn and heralded war upon the States, during the first seven- 
teen years of the present government; for the single-handed incur- 
sion of Judge Paterson, on his circuit in 1795, gallant and eloquent as 
was that demonstration, was never supported by the main body. 
The Supreme Court far from sustaining that praiseworthy and con- 
stitutional attack on retroactive and unjust legislation, left it to 
its solitary fate, and have gravely resolved that laws may be retrospec- 
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tive, unjust and despotic, ad libitum—ad deliquium—ad nauseam ; 
yet are they valid, unless ex post facto, (meaning criminal law only,) 
or unless impairing inerplicable obligation of incomprehensible con- 
tract. Paterson’s law is left all alone in its glory, doomed to die, 
like Gertrude of Wyoming, deserted in 4 lone valley, reduced to 
mere blank verse, more evanescent than Campbell’s poetry, of which 
a line runs thus appropriately : 
But short that contemplation, sad and short. 

Honest John Taylor of Caroline, and all the Macon school, (whose 
much ridiculed frugality of centralism is becoming every day much 
more acceptable than judicial ultraism, that school deny the consti- 
tutional right of the Federal Judiciary to review at all a State law or 
judgment ; and, surely, Federal judgments reversing laws ought to be 
at least consistent with the first principles of unquestionable justice. 
Jay, Wilson, Blair, Thos. Johnson, Iredell, Ellsworth, Paterson, 
all that primitive category passed away ; the Georgia case was re- 
versed by constitutional amendment; the Connecticut case was inno- 
eent of the crime of striking down a sovereign State; and the Penn- 
sylvania circuit case ended, as we have seen, in smoke among the 
coal mines of the Wyoming valley. The administration of Wash- 
ington and John Adams had closed, and that of Jefferson was in full 
tide of successful experiment, before the States had occasion to be 
alarmed for their sovereignty, or the people for the constitutional 
distribution of the powers of government. This long period ( seven- 
teen. years) of abstinence from the exercise of the formidable powers 
of jurisdiction since assumed, is no small proof of what the law was 
supposed to be by its first interpreters, the men who lived nearest 
to its constitutional source, and may be presumed to have best 
understood the character and direction which its authors had de- 
signed to give it. Abuse of the judicial veto began in after times, 
with the ascendency of the late eminent Chief Justice, to whose 
honored memory we are far from designing any disrespect,when we 
canvass freely the consequences of that decided federal tone of politi- 
eal principles with which, unfortunately, his great mind was too 
deeply imbued. 

In 1806 the Supreme Court, grown wiser in its generation than its 
predecessors, for the first time brokea law, in the well known Yazoo 
affair. Pressed as we are for space, intending on a future occasion to 
analyse the power of courts of justice to repeal whatever laws they 
may deem contracts, we shall not at present essay much more than 
an historical outline, as preliminary to the more particular examina- 
tion of the class of cases following in the footsteps of that giant judg- 
ment. Let it suffice now to say that it was given by but three of the 
six judges—William Johnson not concurring, and predicting the dis- 
astrous consequences that have ensued—Cushing and Chase both ab- 
sent. After that adjudication, the temple of Janus was closed; and 
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reposing on the laurels of the conquest of Georgia,—whose hard lot 
it has been to be so often overrun—the Supreme Court feil back, 
and contented itself with the exercise of its former accustomed func- 
tions of adjudicating questions of simple meum and tuum, for six 
years of truce. The law abrogated was so like an individual con- 
tract for speciric grant of real estate, that we believe the country 
acquiesced in that first of the series of similar judgments; nor are 
we to be understood as gainsaying any case exactly like it. The 
power and duty of the Supreme Court to interdict State laws, im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or of a clear ex post facto charac- 
ter, as the Constitution of the United States gives such power, and 
enjoins the duty, are the doctrine of Mr. Madison, and all his school. 
We do not design here to deny the power, but deal only with what 
we denounce as its abuse. But readers disposed to read its denial, 
with great ability and excellent temper, are referred to the Views of 
honest John Taylor of Caroline—an original, and most able, argu- 
ment, which denies altogether the right of Congress to give the 
Federal judiciary revision of either State laws or State adjudications. 
We will not here question the power; but cannot concede it, at all, 
without protesting against the doctrine that the judiciary is the sole 
and exclusive judge of constituticnal difficulties. Since the first 
exercise of this power, however, the Court themselves have con- 
fessed the obvious impropriety of fulminating these anathemas, with- 
out, at any rate, the concurring opinions of a larger number of the 
judicial hierarchy. That, and the next similar case, Fairfax’s, were 
neither of them judgments of even a majority of the court. 

In 1812, a law of New Jersey, taring land which before the revo- 
lution was granted to Indians free of taxation, was unceremoniously 
repealed by the Supreme Court, without argument at the bar, or rea- 
son by the court, further than summarily to rule that this case falls 
under the principle settled in that of Georgia six years before. 

The judgment in the case of Fairfax was pronounced in 1813, in 
the absence of Chief Justice Marshall and Judge Washington, by 
Judge Story,—William Johnson dissenting,—rasuty, therefore, 
{ whether right or wrong ) reversing a decree of the highest court of 
Virginia, without the presence of the two judges from that State. It 
resulted, as was to be expected, in an angry controversy between 
the Court and the State of Virginia; which brought the case again 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in 1816, when Judge 
Story once more, as the organ of the Court, then all present, but 
Johnson strenuously dissenting—in a peremptory and profuse argu- 
ment of forty pages—commanded execution. 

In 1815, Virginia State laws, repealing colonial laws concerning 
church glebes, were declared void by a judgment pronounced by 
Judge Story, as the opinion, he says, of a majority of the court; 
who that majority was, does not appear; but as Johnson and Todd 
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were absent, it is certain that it must have been a bare majority; at 
which can there be any wonder, when we find this growing power 
already applied to annihilate a State Jaw reforming a colonial law 
concerning church property! During the same session, in another 
opinion of the court delivered by Mr. Justice Story, also concerning 
church lands, disputed by the town of Paulett in Vermont, a State 
grant of such lands was declared to be irrepealable. 

Thus stood the supreme law as made by judgments breaking laws 
of Georgia, Virginia, New Jersey, and Vermont, and so far it might 
perhaps be yet tolerated, if the evil had proceeded no further. 

But now commences that series of high-handed judicial usurpa- 
tions, which have ultimately rectified themselves by the very im- 
practicable confusion into which the whole law of the land was 
thrown by them—leading to results even more to be deplored than 
in the case of the American naturalization of English prize law, 
which has been already noticed and condemned. 

Next in order, then, comes the famous Dartmouth College case. 
If we have called the Georgia case a giant judgment, this may be 
styled a very Cyclops of jurisprudence—monstrum horrendum, in- 
forme, ingens, cui lumen ademtum. 

Again we acknowledge that the community once more submitted, 
though it did not acquiesce, while too many of the profession were 
delighted with a triumph which gave them the mastery of all the 
States, and repealed the Revolution. It is the usual bigotry of law- 
yers, Mr. Hallam ventures to assert in his Constitutional History, 
to defend every pretension or abuse to which their received stand- 
ard of authority gives a sanction; and it is part of our Declaration 
of Independence, that all experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer while evils are yet sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 

A large part of the community never have, and never will, yield to 
the authority of that disastrous judgment, which has done so much 
to embolden mercenary men to unhinge the Constitution when- 
ever a corporate privilege conflicts with sovereign legislation, or 
post-revolution right attempts to rectify ante-revolution wrong. Argu- 
ment against it, on its principles, is now rendered unnecessary by 
the practical demonstration of its immediate results. The kindred 
cases ‘in the same volume of Wheaton’s Reports, comprising the 
whole conspiracy of such radical reversals of the Constitution and 
the Revolution, soon worked out in confusion their own refutation. 
We need not, therefore, now analyse the English authorities paraded 
as precedents for the Dartmouth College deeision ; but ask of the 
reader to collate that case with those in which laws of New York 
and Louisiana, respectively, were vacated by judgments of the same 
court at the same sessions; and then to reconcile the whole, if he 
can, with the consummation of the doctrine in 1827 in Ogden’s case, 
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that crowning result of judicial darkness visible—that total eclipse 
of the light of law. We defy ancient or modern learning to 
produce one hundred and fifty pages of more recondite and irrecon- 
cilable contradiction, obscuris vera involvens, than the judgment in 
that case. There is not a judge in America who knows how +o rule 
by it; not a lawyer who can advise clients to suit it. What isa con- 
tract? Who knows ?—What is an obligation? Whe can tell?’— 
What laws are ex post facto? How shail we learn ?—What is right, 
and what remedy? Can any one say ?—Let those who doubt turn 
to the case of Zacharic in the sixth volume of Mr. Peters’ Reports, 
and there read Chief Justice Marshall’s confession that the minority 
of the judges, who concurred in the opinion of Mr. Justice Johnson 
in Ogden’s case, settled the law of the court no longer open for con- 
troversy! After five years of interregnum, without any law at all, 
the Chief Justice was constrained te explain that the minority of the 
court, headed by Judge Johnson, who, froin 1805 to the last, pro- 
tested against making contracts of laws, and foretold the conse- 
quences—that the mimority, thus headed, gives the law of the land ! 
Is this the law—the supreme law—by which State judges, statesmen, 
States, and the people are to be convinced and satisfied as well as 
governed? Certainly not. The Supreme Court themselves virtu- 
tually and actually reverse their own judgments; and it is the duty, 
as it is fortunately the easy office, of the present court, who are per- 
fectly free, to make and act upon their own interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. They have no other alternative. The old court, but not 
the first, put the judiciary on a construction that would not work, 
would not go at all. The machine was then tinkered to no purpose. 
It was obviously out of joint, on the high-pressure principle: and 
the constructors were obliged to acknowledge it. 

This is our present argument against the Dartmouth College case 
and all its legal affiliations. Jmpracticable construction was put by 
them on the Constitution, making every law a contract, before the Re- 
volution or since, public or private, as any judge mightchoose. Itis 
futile and arbitrary to attempt to save limitation laws, marriages, 
divorces, salaries, or any other contracts, from this all grasping 
construction, which leaves ai] enactment to the discretion of every 
judge. The same judges who arrogate this despotic discretion, 
show by their own predicament, in the practical working of their 
wisdom, that diseretion is a most uncertain standard for constructive 
authority. The United States are now without law as to one of the 
most important conservative interdicts of their great charter: re- 
duced to this condition by no popular misrule, no executive or legis- 
lative misconduct, but by their higher judiciary, in the construction 
ef a plain phrase conferring indispensable power. As the law now 
stands, State legislation may perpetrate any outrage that party 
phrenzy or personal corruption shall incite, provided it does not im- 
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pair the obligation of a contract, while what either contract or obli- 
gation means, learned judges, one and all, are unable to inform the 
people. They have left us in this respect no government—not even 
their own. Nothing could be worse than their rule, except their 
own exceptions to it. Applying technical meaning to national com- 
pact, with both over-precision and over-latitude—turning politics into 
law, and all Jaws into private contracts—such nisi prius manipula- 
tion of a constitution inevitably brought on confusion. One of the 
greatest of the late Chief Justice’s undoubtedly great merits was, that 
he was not overlearned in the law: nor was it till a young and 
emulous judge came from the East, laden with law authorities, fresh 
from Great Britain, that construction ran riot with 


“ Conclusion, retrograde, and mad mistake.” 


Did not Mansfield once say that he would not take the law from 
Keble or Siderfin? By authorities, for aught we know, it may be 
shown that the Dartmouth College Cyclops is not deprived of its 
only eye by subsequent adjudication. But to plain folks, who 
regard things more than words, and principles more than prece- 
dents, that half-blind monster has been put hors de combat by the 
very champions who brought him forward. The superfetation 
which, it appears by Wheaton’s Reports, was held up in gremio 
legis during a most unnatural gestation, and at last delivered in 1827 
by the Cesarean operation, piecemeal, not only seriatim, but summa 
ope, with the assistance of a multitude of counsellors, Messicurs 
Wheaton, Webster, Wirt, Livingston, Clay, Jones, Sampson, and 
Haines, settled the long agony. Ogden’s case marks an epoch in 
our constitutional and judicial history. Painfully convinced that 
their constructive bow had been shot with vigor beyond the law, the 
Supreme Court, de guerre lasse, made a halt; and soon afterwards 
began retreat and atonement. 

During the first seventeen years there was but one judicial de- 
molition of State sovereignty. During the second age they were so 
numerous that every session was signalized by them. During a 
third epoch a counter current set in—until at last, as we trust, there 
isan end of all such experiments. For our authority as to the con- 
trariety of sentiment, and the colonial adoption of English authority, 
so deplorably misapplied to American constitutional doctrine, we 
vouch Judge Baldwin’s late publication, which goes far beyond our 
power of proof and strength of assertion. This review is less pro- 
fessional, and perhaps more poetical, than his protest: but that 
abounds with the poetry of strong feeling roused to strenuous exer- 
tion by dangerous encroachment; and its research into American 
authorities may well vie with the hosts of such as are brought upon 
us from abroad. 

Next session, 1828, Judge Washington, who sided with the con- 
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quering minority, led by Judge Johnson, against the Chief Justice’s 
division, gave the Court’s opinion in Satterlee’s case, devastating all 
Paterson’s law in the valley of Wyoming; and determining, not 
only that retroactive legislation is constitutional, but that it may 
divest vested rights, and even adjudicate individual controversies 
with impunity. The reader will find in the second volume of Mr. 
Peters’ Reports, page 412, the new principles that overthrow their 
forerunners, detrimental atonement for foregone error. Let all candid 
men say whether the Supreme Court’s supreme law, is what the fore- 
cast of the Constitution anticipated, either as to the thus unbridled 
license of States to perpetrate retroactive laws, and the impotence 
of the judiciary to prevent such injustice, on the one hand; or the 
palsy of States to enact any laws, no matter what, which, by equally 
unbridled license of courts, they may arbitrarily resolve into some- 
thing impairing contracts, on the other hand. State laws are con- 
tracts whenever the Federal judiciary say so; yet State laws, how- 
ever retrospective, ex post facto, unjust, odious, judicial, individual, 
and abominable, are beyond constitutional control, because no retro- 
active State laws are prohibited but only such as merely punish; 
States are chartered libertines for mischievous laws, and courts for 
mischievous construction ; but both States and courts are impotent 
for any good. To this condition we were never reduced by the 
Federal Constitution, but by judicial legislation and ambitious con- 
struction. Politics are not like law, reducible to consistent cer- 
tainty ; and the great error of the judiciary has been, in trying to 
adjudieate what is insusceptible of adjudication. The consequence 
is confusion. Either of the other departments of Government, or 
even a popular assembly, is a better forum for political law, than 
courts of justice. Contracts and ex post facto laws, as contemplated 
by the Constitution, are obvious enough. But by giving technical 
meaning to the term contract, no meaning to the term obligation, 
and false meaning to the term ex post facto, the Supreme Court got 
into a predicament from which extrication became indispensable. 

It began, in 1830, in Lampshire’s case, when Judge Baldwin, Judge 
Washington’s successor, who knows the meaning of State rights, 
and knowing dares maintain them, delivered an opinion of the 
Court, upholding a law of New York, which at any time in the 
strong reign from 1812 to 1820, would have been cut down re- 
morselessly by simple fiat et ruat. In 1833, Nicholson’s case was 
determined, unanimously sanctioning a State law confessedly judi- 
cial and individual. Finally, in 1834, Judge Story himself affirmed 
in Mercer’s case, all the confessions of contrition. And at last, in 
1835, the Chief Justice gave out the glad tidings, that, the Court 
not being full, no constitutional cases would be taken up. 

Nearly every State of the Union, in turn, had been brought up for 
sentence, Georgia, New Jersey, Virginia, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
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Louisiana, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, (Delaware just escaped 
over Black-bird creek,) and perhaps others not within our memory, 
all passed under the Caudine forks of a subjugation which has more 
than revived the suability of States; concentrating in its prepotency 
all the distributed energies of legislative, executive, and judicial 
government. Beginning with Madison’s case, there are near forty 
of these political fulminations from 1803 to 1834, viz: one in 1806, 
1812, and 1813, each session, two in 1815, one in 1816, four in 1819, 
three in ’20, two in ’21, two in ’23, two in ’24, one in ’25, four 
in ’27, five in ’29, three in 30, two in ’32, two in °33, and one in '34; 
a great fabric of judicial architecture stupendous as the pyramids 
of Egypt, and as inexplicable. The cry of Executive usurpation is 
shouted to rouse resistance almost to violence against the merely 
suspensive Veto of one ‘tyrant,’ strictly accountable every four years 
to a sovereign people, while the absolute veto of seven, no one of 
whom is, or can be, brought to the judgment of the ballot-box, is for- 
tified with more than Tribunitian sanctity and might. 

No such formidable power is known to any representative govern- 
ment as the American republican irresponsible judicial veto; a 
power to dismiss laws, as the President may dismiss officers, with- 
out question. The taxing power, the currency, and impost, the 
process power, municipal police, the militia power, commerce and 
intercourse at home as well as abroad, the purse and the sword, 
church and state, all power in fine, is to be concentrated in the judi- 
cial focus. Having noticed some, it is hardly necessary to swell 
this review, with even short references to the whole catalogue of 
judicial vetoes. Besides those mentioned, there might be added the 
two in 1817 and in 1824, when the States of Maryland and Ohio, 
were reduced to mere corporations, subordinate to the corporation 
of the Bank of the United States ; a third in 1829, when the city of 
Charleston “was forbid by the Supreme Court to tax by ordinance 
the loans of the United States; and a fourth, when the city of Balti- 
more was, in like manner, prohibited from taxing imported mer- 
chandise. To the cases on insolvent laws, might be added those of 
Pennsylvania, abrogated in 1821, and Rhode Island; to those on 
police regulation, the law of Virginia against those nuisances, foreign 
lotteries, unhesitatingly vacated, the present Judge Barbour, then at 
the bar, protesting for the State, but in vain. 

In 1822, the process law of Kentucky was whistled down the wind 
by one of those unannealed judgments, pronounced without hearing 
(we will not say without taking) counsel, so doubtful, that Mr. Clay, as 
amicus curiae, and truly such, solicited another hearing. In 1824, 
Fulton’s privilege for steamboat navigation on the waters of New 
York was destroyed, as is well known, Judge Johnson alone dis- 
senting. In 1832, the Empire State was compelled, after protest, to 
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appear and answer the complaint of New Jersey, although there is 
no legislation to regulate this constitutional power. That session, 
Georgia was once more vexed in a most irritating quarrel with her In- 
dian inmates, the Cherokees—Judges Johnson and Baldwin stoutly 
dissentient against a minutory opinion, which rather brandished than 
hurled the veto; but next session the lightning went with the thun- 
der, striking a sovereign State lifeless, at the feet of a savage tribe 
adjudged a nation, as several States had been before paralyzed at the 
footstool ofa banking corporation. ‘The two Missouri cases, of 1830 
and 1834, are the last we shall notice in this formidable list; in the 
first of which, after an earnest protest by a distinguished Senator, 
the bitter pill of judgment was gilded by saying: 

‘In the argument we have been admonished, by one side, of the dig- 
nity ofa sovereign State, of the humiliation of her submitting herself to 
this tribunal; of the dangers that may result from inflicting a wound 
on that dignity; by the other, of the still superior dignity of the peo- 
ple of the United States, who have spoken their will in terms which 
we cannot misunderstand. To these admonitions, we can only an- 
swer, that this department can only listen to the mandates of law, 
and tread only in that path which is marked out by duty.” 

Yet although three of the judges read the ‘ mandate’ differently from 
the Chief Justice, and trod a ‘path of duty’ different from that he 
marked out, the judgment in the second Missouri case, is a simple 
frat on the bare authority of the first, adjudged by a bare majority of 
the divided court. Dissension on the bench, ill-will of the States, 
and discontent of the people, must be the bitter fruits of such admin- 
istration of the lawand justice. American pride is humbled, to com- 
pare the solid brevity of English adjudications with the prolixity of 
inordinate political disquisitions, begetting angry misunderstanding, 
in our Supreme Court. The Vicar of Wakefield might call many 
a one of our judicial arguments a treatise on matters and things 
in general. In the six hundred and fifty pages of the eleventh 
volume of Mr. Peters’ reports, there are only about twenty cases, 
mainly owing to political diversities of opinion. In the Dartmouth 
College volume of Wheaton’s reports, there are some thirty cases, ex- 
patiating over seven hundred and fifty pages—of which no less than 
four hundred pages and more are consumed with political specula- 
tions, in three cases. Habits of amplifying conflicting opinions and 
jurisdiction grow on judges who indulge them. In all the Georgia 
cases, Yazoo and Cherokee, in the Missouri cases, the bank cases, the 
militia case, the lotte:y case, the steamboat case, the police cases and 
the insolvent cases above all, political disquisition inevitably brought 
on contradiction, gradually exacerbated to habits of dissension— 
malum extremum discordia—which like opium-eating, increased 
till debility, discredit and prostration ensued, when the majority be- 
came a minority, and the minority gave the law. 
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Dissension has done its mischief in a remarkable manner. Judge 
Johnson disagreed from most of the over-wrought judgments. Judge 
Baldwin has been also a frequent dissentient. Except Chief Justice 
Marshall, every other judge on the bench has recorded his disa- 
greement to some of the constitutional doctrines adjudged by the 
court,—in the Baltimore case, Judge Thompson; in the Rhode 
Island insolvent case, Judge Washington; in the Dartmouth 
College case, Judge Duvall; in the Charleston case, Judges 
Johnson and Thompson; in the militia case, Judge Story; and 
in several of the latter cases, Judge McLean. In the very 
first case, that of the suability of a State, Iredell dissented. From 
first to last, politics have produced division of the court, so 
that not one of the judgments annulling State laws has been clear 
enough to carry unanimity, without which such judgments should 
never be made. How can we forbear adding, that even the purity 
of such administration is brought into question, when lawyers of one 
political party generally appear as the advocates of high-toned de- 
cisions pronounced by the judges of the same party; thus tarnish- 
ing with suspicion of party and personal partiality what ought to be 
above all suspicion. The stimulating effect of these deplorable judg- 
ments, in emboldening the bar continually to question the constitu- 
tionality of whatever State laws it may be the interest of clients to 
dispute, is but too palpable. It has rendered this American peerage, 
like the British House of Lords, to the manifest detriment of their 
order—we mean the American bar—unreasonably unpopular. 

When the late Chief Justice at his last session, just before his 
shining light was quenched forever, announced ez cathedra, that no 
constitutional cases would be taken up, the Court not being full, and 
Goliah’s sword, thus wrapped up, was put away in the temple, as we 
trust for a long rust,—it was a melancholy hour for that potent and 
dignified bench. A change came over the spirit of its dream. The 
venerable Deans of the faculty, the old Chief and Judge Duvall, 
octogenarians, invincibly jocund and boon, might still relish exist- 
ence; but junior brothers now opened their cards of invitation, at 
the opening of the court, with listless indifference ; the crowded sofas 
were no longer garnished with feather-headed beauty, assembled to 
listen to eloquent political forensic arguments; nor was the heavy co- 
lonnade of background to the tableau darkened by lawyers,with bowels 
yearning each in his turn to bring up States to devour. The reporter 
fears his forthcoming volume must be a mere drug; its dry bones 
marrowless, the unsaleable sorry record of only life, liberty, reputa- 
tion and property protected. After two insupportable hours of dull 
debate, adjournment becomes as constitutionally necessary for the 
Court, as a bank, in its judgment, to the Government; and, on motion 
ofa judge who has now read all his newspapers and written all his let- 
ters, it is ordered that court be adjourned—to prepare for dinner. But 
what attraction has ministerial dinner or Presidential drawing-room 
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for magistrates, undistinguished by recent political exploit? Instead 
of that conscious and elevated dignity, by which a judge fresh from 
the overthrow of a State, vies witha belle who that morning jilted 
her suitor too, and towers above the herd of Secretaries, Senators 
and Members, taking his soup with delightful superiority at dinner, 
and his ice with a glow at night, the unhappy man, dyspeptic and 
even taciturn, can eat only of one simple dish of each of the six 
courses at dinner, and after an indigestible day, weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable, sinks at night into a corner of the drawing-room, unob- 
served, till at last, almost sneaking to his hack, he goes to bed, repin- 
ing that he has done nothing for immortality. 

To do them one and all no more than justice, it was but ambition, 
that universal throb of the American heart, and life-blood of American 
enterprise, vitium propius virtuti, which urged the judges to over- 
action; and our only object, not detracting from their talents, learn- 
ing and integrity, is, with becoming deference, to indicate the true and 
only highway of judicial usefulness and renown. We must, how- 
ever, charge the whole panel to 

Fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it? 

We have no wish—far from it—to discredit the professors of a sci- 
ence, which, according to its great English commentators, employs 
in its theory the noblest faculties of the soul, and exerts in its prac- 
tice the cardinal virtues of the heart ; nor to mortify even their judi- 
cial ambition. There are fifteen thousand of that profession in the 
United States; many of them liberal, enlightened and patriotic; the 
infusion of whose sentiments into both the enactment and the admin- 
istration of American laws is so deep and pervading, that he cannot 
be an American, who does not desire to see the corps chastened 
by love of the Constitution, and the true principles of the institu- 
tions of our common and glorious country. Brought painfully to 
the conviction that the judicial department has arrogated political 
authority, not belonging, and extremely injurious, to it, we desire to 
see this usurpation laid down, only that its legitimate jurisdiction 
may be more firm, unquestionable and useful. In the session of 1836, 
when the Supreme Court of the United States had no Chief Justice 
de jure, (owing to senatorial demur, to which history will do justice,) 
the senior Associate, Mr. Justice Story, presided, as chief de facto; 
and all to be desired is, that he and his brethren may conde- 
scend always to discharge their high duties with the same ability, 
which during that session distinguished the Court, when States and 
Constitutions were let alone, but ample fields of jurisdiction spread 
before it, enough 


To fill the ambition ofa prudent judge, 
Tho’ Chatham’s language were his native tongue, 
And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own,— 
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—the admiralty, maritime, commercial, landed, chancery, common 
law, revenue and other cognizance, which, every session, brings per- 
sons, property, life and death, charters, States and foreign suitors 
without number, to their bar. We ask them, with sincere regard and 
respect, to ponder this. Whenever a State law unconstitutionally 
impairing the obligation of a contract, or clearly ex post facto, whether 
civilly or criminally, comes before them, if right to do so, they 
should not hesitate in its revocation. But we must deplore and de- 
precate that false vision which descries the mirage of constitutional 
mountains in every molehill of legislation, while it regards the most 
dangerous reefs and rocks of ex post facto laws with indifference and 
apathy. We callupon them anxiously, not to rend the married calm 
and unity of States, but unite dispassionately, as a replenished 
court, by simple and mild restoration, to open a new era for the judi- 
ciary, such as all considerate ministers of law, and patriots of every 
party, should wish to see perpetuated. The cases of the Kentucky bills 
of credit, the Massachusetts bridge, and the New York passenger 
vessels—held up for that constitutional vexation, that had become so 
common and hurtful to the Court, the Constitution, and the country— 
were disposed of, in 1837, by judgments which at least nine-tenths 
of the intelligence of the community will approve. Can the recalci- 
trant judges in all these cases flatter themselves that the country, 
or even the profession, will uphold gratuitous, querulous and de- 
trimental divergence? The judgment in the New York case deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Barbour sustains the plainest, the most vital 
State rights—such as never should be disputed by any judge in the 
Union, and of which Judge Story’s denial is greatly to be regretted. 
Such arguments, instead of putting an end to litigation, opem its 
very floodgates. They make the law, which it is the province of 
judges only to interpret. Of the Kentucky case, we can testify that, 
just before he expired, the father of the Constitution, Mr. Madison, 
among his last aspirations for that charter and the much loved na- 
tion it created, declared that its framers contemplated, as bills of 
credit, such as the Court has adjudged, and not such as Judge Story, 
and, he says, the late Chief Justice, held them to be, from the mere 
dry language of the Constitution. 

Finally—is it not a reproach to justice that the piepoudre litiga- 
tion of the Charleston bridge affair, should be for several sessions of 
the Supreme Court the cud chewed for a maw become rabid for 
such food? That bastard of the Cyclops judgment, spurious off- 
spring of the Dartmouth College dogmas, still-born, and the last of 
the race! The very rudimenis of mere municipal law bloated into 
a constitutional dropsy, to be tapped by learned doctors! The fer- 
riage of a two-penny bridge, rocked by exaggeration into the pas- 
sage ofanother Red Sea! Like the ten-cent revolution at Faneuil 
Hall—that ne plus ultra of the ridiculous sublime—this collegiate 
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tempest in a teapot might serve for the lads of the University to 
moot; but, surely, was unworthy the solemn adjudication attempted 
for it. Most fervently do we hope that the youth of that and all 
other American seminaries of learning may be brought up in the 
nurture and admonition of that patriotism which inculcates indepen- 
dence—that we are a world by ourselves, disdaining the cloistered 
and cast-away prejudices of the old one! Otherwise our courts of 
justice are 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers, in a sea of glory, 

But fur beyond their depth. 


In conversation lately with Mr. Livingston, Lord Durham ex 
pressed his amazement at this Ostrogothic halt in our march, falling 
into the rear of the onward intelligence of Europe, and the spirit of 
the age, in which we have all the right of seniority. While British 
good sense, of all parties and professions, is pushing jurisprudence 
forward, in imitation of ours, there are those among our statesmen 
and barristers who strain every nerve to carry it back to what they 
preposterously worship as the ancient shrine. Instead of taking the 
lead, which belongs to us, they would fall behind and flounder in the 
mire. Preceptors we might be, but pupils we must be. This la- 
mentable idolatry appears to be a malaria of the sea-board, where 
every arrival from abroad brings further trammels of colonial servi- 
tude. The distinguished advocate of Dartmouth College, a gentle 
man of superior powers, and Pinkney’s legitimate successor, cer- 
tainly, by this unworthy surrender of American independence, sac- 
rifices his natural right to that high forensic eminence which his 
talents claim. 

From the auspices of the first session of the renovated Supreme 
Court, we anticipate better things; the restoration of the Constitu- 
tion; without shocks or reversals, by such quiet, conciliatory and 
unassailable adjudications as those pronounced in the cases just men- 
tioned. ‘True conservatives, we maintain original and practical 
authorities, and condemn only such abuses as have sufficiently ex- 
posed themselves by their consequences. But may we not without 
umbrage submit, that reconsideration has become indispensable of 
that series of judicial enactments by which private contracts, tax 
Jaws, church and police regulations, charter and other State rights 
were engulfed in a whirlpool deeper than ever plummet sounded, 
from which nothing but a change of pilots could save the vessel? 

We are in the midst of a revolution. To be sure we are—when, 
since the Declaration of Independence have we not been so? Exe- 
cutive, legislative, popular and judicial revolution; progress is the 
necessary condition of American republicanism ; but bloodless as 
yet—and like to be—the alter ci idem of our peaceable but constant 
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agitation. What American would live out of it, or could live with- 
out it? Our whole system is a great perpetual experiment. 

And with much satisfaction do we see the harmonious operation 
by which the Supreme Court, the President, as dedicated by his 
first imperishable message, Congress and the States, and the people 
of the States, are devoted to the great and glorious cause of reducing 
government and enlarging freedom as much as possible. May the 
experiment be constantly but fearlessly carried to the uttermost! 


THE FAMILIST’S HYMN. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


[Tue “ Pilgrims” of New England, even in their wilderness home, were not 
exempted from the sectarian contentions which agitated the mother country after 
the downfal of Charles the First, and of the established Episcopacy. The Qua- 
kers, Baptists, and Catholics were banished on pain of death from the Massachu- 
setts Colony. One Samuel Gorton, a bold and eloquent declaimer, after preaching 
for a time in Boston, against the doctrines of the Puritans, and declaring that 
their churches were mere human devices, and their sacrament and baptism an 
abomination, was driven out of the State’s jurisdiction, and compelled to seek a 
residence among the savages. He gathered round him a considerable number of 
converts, who, like the primitive Christians, shared all things in common. His 
opinions, however, were so troublesome to the leading clergy of the Colony, that 
they instigated an attack upon his “ Family,” by an armed force, who seized upon 
the principal men in it, and brought them into Massachusetts, where they were 
sentenced to be kept at hard labor in several towns, (one only in each town, ) 
during the pleasure of the General Court, they being forbidden under severe penal- 
ties to utter any of their religious sentiments, except to such ministers as might, 
labor for their conversion. They were unquestionably sincere in their opinions 
and, whatever may have been their errors, deserve to be ranked among those who 
in all ages have suffered for freedom of conscience. ] 


Father! to thy suffering poor 
Strength and grace and faith impart, 
And with thy own love restore 
Somfort to the broken heart! 
Oh, the failing ones confirm 
With a holier strength of zeal !— 
Give thou not the feeble worm 


Helpless to the spoiler’s heel ! 


Father! for Thy holy sake, 
We are spoiled and hunted thus; 
Joyful, for Thy truth we take 
Bonds and burthens unto us: 
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Poor, and weak, and robbed of all, 
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Weary with our daily task, 
That thy truth may never fall, 


Through our weakness, Lord, we ask, 


Round our fired and wasted homes 


Flits the forest-bird unscared, 


And, at noon, the wild beast comes 


Where our frugal meal was shared ; 


For the song of praises, there 


Shrieks the crow the livelong day, 


For the sound of evening prayer 
Howls the evil beast of prey! 


Sweet the songs we loved to sing 


Underneath thy holy sky— 
Words and tones that used to bring 


Tears of joy in every eye,— 


Dear the wrestling hours of prayer, 


When we gathered knee to knee, 


Blameless youth and hoary hair, 


Bowed, oh God, alone to Thee! 


As thine early children, Lord, 


Shared their wealth of daily bread, 


Even so, with one accord, 
We, in love, each other fed. 
Not with us the miser’s hoard, 


Not with us his grasping hand ; 


Equal, round a common board, 


Drew our meek and brother-band! 


Safe our quiet Fden lay 


When the war-whoop stirred the land, 


And the Indian turned away 


From our home his bloody hand. 


Well that forest-ranger saw, 


That the burthen and the curse 


Of the white man’s cruel law 


Rested also upon us. 


Torn apart, and driven forth 
To our toiling hard and long, 


Father !—from the dust of earth 


Lift we still our grateful song! 
I. 
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Grateful—that in bonds we share 
In Thy love which maketh free, 

Joyful—that the wrongs we bear 
Draw us nearer, Lord, to Thee! 


Grateful !—that, where’er we toil— 
By Wachuset’s wooded side, 
On Nantucket’s sea-worn isle, 
Or by wild Neponset’s tide,— 
Still, in spirit, we are near, 
And our evening hymns, which rise 
Separate and discordant here, 


T 
i 
Meet and mingle in the skies! 


Let the scoffer scorn and mock, 
Let the proud and evil priest 
Rob the needy of his flock, 
For his wine-cup and his feast,— 
Reddens not thy bolt in store 
Through the blackness of thy skies? 
For the sighing of the poor 
Wilt thou not, at length, arise? 


Worn and wasted, oh, how long 
Shall thy trodden poor complain, 
In Thy name they bear the wrong, 
In Thy cause the bonds of pain ! 
Melt oppression’s heart of steel, 
Let that haughty priesthood see, 
And their blinded followers feel, 


That in us they mock at Thee! 


In Thy time, oh Lord of hosts, 
Stretch abroad that hand, to save, 
Which of old, on Egypt’s coasts, 


Smote apart the Red Sea’s wave! 


Lead us from this evil land, 
From the spoiler set us free, 

And, once more our gathered band, 
Heart to heart, shall worship Thee! 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 
APELLES. 


“Is Protogenes at home?” inquired a young man, as he entered 


the painting room of the artist. 


‘*No, master,” replied an cold woman, who was seated near a 


pannel prepared for painting—** No, master; he has gone forth to 
breathe the fresh air—and much does he need it after toiling here 
all day. Itis his custom, at the approach of evening, to go down 
to the sea-shore, and snuff the breezes that come skimming over 


the water from the Grecian Isles.” 

‘Is he then so laborious?” said the stranger. 
“Aye, to be sure he is. They say he is determined to excel 
Apelles of Cos. Be that as it may, he never thinks his pictures are 


finished ;—but itis no business of mine—else I might say life is 


too short to spend three or four years in dwelling, and lingering 


still unsatisfied, over the same picture.” 

“Thy life does not seem to have been a short one, mother,”’ said 
the stranger, examining the lines of care and sorrow, which had 
strongly marked a face that might once have been handsome. 

She looked earnestly at him without replying. 
‘‘] have urgent business with Protogenes,”’ said the stranger. 
‘“Very well; leave your name, and fix the time when you will 


come again. You cannot fail of finding him at home, when the sun 


gets above yonder loop-hole, and that is about the tenth hour in the 


morning.”’ 

The stranger drew a small tablet from under his robe, and 
seemed to be about inscribing his name ;—suddenly he approached 
the pannel, and, taking a pencilw hich lay near, drew simply a straight 
line. As he looked up, he perceived the old woman gazing intent- 
ly upon it. 

** Look, mother,”’ said he, smiling, **canst thou read that name?” 


‘My eyes,”’ replied she, “are 





She fixed on him a steady look 
dim with age—and I never was taught your Greek letters—but I 
can read thy face.” 

‘¢ And what dost thou read there ?”’ 

“That which my master is seecking—truth.” 

‘¢Dost thou think I am looking for it at the bottom of a well?” 
said the stranger, smiling. 

“Ah,” replied she, changing at once her air and manner, into one 
of wild sublimity—* Thou art not born to look down for it, but up, 
up !”’ and she raised her hand and pointed upwards. 

“‘Art thou a sooth-sayer, good mother?” said the youth, with 


reverence. 
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“Who,” replied she, with solemnity, “that has lived to see the 
raven hair turn to snow—who, that has watched the sapling as it 
grew into the sturdy oak, and has beheld generation after genera- 
tion swept away—who that has seen all this, and yet stands blasted 
and alone, is not a sooth-sayer? Aye, young master—age and sor- 
row have the gift of reading the future by the sad past.” 

“Thou canst number many years?”’ said the youth, inquiringly. 

She shook her head,—*“I have outlived all that,” said she—“I 
count not by years. I know not how many times the winter has 
come round—life has been one long winter to me.”’ 

‘May, I ask,” said the stranger, with increasing interest, “if you 
are a Greek ?” 

“Tam of no nation—of no country,” replied she, ‘I was once 
a Persian.” 

The stranger at once comprehended that she might have been 
torn as a captive from her native land—for the bloody laurels of 
Alexander were yet fresh upon his young brow—and he hastily 
changed a subject, which seemed to awaken such bitterly painful 
feelings. 

“* My errand to Rhodes was to see Protogenes,” said he; “I can- 
not depart without an interview.” 

The old woman arose, and going towards the lattice, looked at 
the sun as it was fast sinking into the ocean. ‘He will be here 
directly, if you will have a brief patience,” said she. This infor 
mation rather seemed to hasten the youth away, for he immediately 
disappeared. 

When Protogenes returned, the old woman said to him, ** There 
has been a stranger inquiring for the master of the house.” 

“What name did he leave?” said Protogenes. 

“That I may not say,” replied she; ‘ but he has written it there.” 

Protogenes drew near, and looked earnestly at the line ;—suddenly 
seizing the pencil, he drew another under it. 

‘He is well acquainted with the name of Protogenes,” said the 
woman—* it needs not to be written. He will be here to-morrow 
at the tenth hour.”’ 

‘“‘T shall not be at home at that hour,” replied the master; “when 
he comes, show him this,” and he pointed to the second line. 

The next morning, as the old woman saw Protogenes go out, 
“Ah, well,” she exclaimed, “how can age caleulate upon the 
caprice of youth? Icould have sworn this was an hour he would 
be at home.” 

Again the stranger made his appearance. “It is not my fault,” 
said she, “that Protogenes seeks the morning air; but he has written 


his name under thine.” 
The stranger stood before the pannel, and gazed attentively upon 


it. Then, seizing another pencil, he drew a third line. 
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“Father Zoroaster!” exclaimed the old woman, with horror, 
¢‘thou hast written thy name in blood!” 

‘‘Nay, good mother,” said the youth, “it is written with such a 
pencil as serves Protogenes ;—look, I found it here, and here l 
leave it.” 

The emotion of the old woman subsided. ‘That is true,”’ replied 
she. “I am old and failing, and sometimes every thing around 
me seems written in characters of blood. Ihave seen that of my 
country and kindred flowing like rivers! Well may I shudder 
even at the sign of it.’’ 

“It would seem,” said the stranger, “that thou hast suffered 
much.”’ 

*¢More than I may care to repeat to thee,” returned she. “‘ Would 
that the fountains of memory were sealed forever. My husband— 
my children—all—ali—slaughtered! and I left alone—alone! 
Stranger, dost thou understand that word—dost thou know what it 
is to be alone? To feel that thou hast no kindred in this breathing 
world—to have the fountains of affection rushing back upon thy own 
heart, and pressing upwards towards the brain—to have no living 
soul with whom thou canst hold communion—no worshipper of thy 
own faith ?—This is to be alone!’ 

“Methinks, good mother,” said the stranger, soothingly, “thou 
hast found friends. Protogenes is said to be gentle and humane.” 

“Yes,” replied she, with bitterness, “I have founda home, among 
the enemies of our worship,—among those who have burnt our 
temples and murdered our priests !”’ 

“If I understand rightly thy religion, thy God is every where,” 
said the stranger. 

‘Most true,” she returned—‘I ascend the highest eminence in 
Rhodes, to catch the first glimpse of his rising beam. O, how 
gladly do I behold him in the far East! No, they cannot hide his 
face from the true worshipper. Angels, who surround his throne, 
and the new-born babe, are alike baptized in his glorious rays. 
and he writes the great 
lesson of universal love through every nation, for he irradiates even 


His beneficence extends over the universe 





the enemies of his worship. It is a boast of the people of this 
island, that never a day passes that he does not shine down in un- 
clouded brightness, at least for one entire hour, on their fair hills 
and valleys. Wilt thou go with me,” continued she, kindling 
into enthusiasm, “before the day breaks to-morrow, and join me 
in my numaz soobh, (morning prayer) ?” 

*‘Most willingly,” replied the stranger—* but tell me, mother, 
what may I call thy name?” 

‘I tell thee, I have no nationand no name,” replied she, wildly. 
«“When I was young, and had smiling babes around me, they called 


me Zara.”’ 


99 
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«‘T will meet thee at the height where rises the Temple of Minerva, 
to-morrow morning,’ said the stranger ;—* for the meantime fare- 
well.” 

Protogenes returned immediately after his visiter had departed. 

He again approached the pannel, and gazed upon the new charac- 
ter inscribed there. 

“Tt is he!’’ he exclaimed ; ‘“‘I knew it could be no other!’ 

“Tt is not well,” said the old women, “to have thy pannel thus 
defaced,”’ and she took a piece of pumice-stone, with the intention 
of erasing the lines. 

“Not for a thousand worlds,” exclaimed the artist, motioning her 
away, while he stood gazing, as if enraptured,—“It will go down 
to posterity !’’* 

“Old woman, if all the treasures of thine own Persepolis, with 
every monument of Grecian art, were heaped upon thy head, thou 
couldst not purchase such a line as that—and were the whole circle 
of immortal sciences at thy command thou couldst not draw it!” 

“Ah!” said she, in return, ‘a broader and a deeper one is drawn 
upon my heart by a murderer’s hand!” 

“Dwell not on thy melancholy history, good Zara,” said the 
artist kindly, “it will make both thee and me too sad. But come, if 
thou hast any of the gifts of thy magic, come and divine the name 
of this stranger.”’ 

Zara slowly approached the pannel. ‘Thou will not let me rub 
it out?”’ said she, inquiringly. 

‘Not for the throne of Alexander,” said he; ‘an empire could 
not replace it.” 

“Tn truth then I will read it to thee—Apelles of Cos.” 

“ Thou art, indeed, a very sooth-sayer,”’ said Protogenes, laughing, 
“but perhaps he revealed to thee his name?” 

“Thinkest thou,’”’ exclaimed she, “that the mind has no know- 
ledge but through the outer senses? My fathers worshipped the 
sky, the earth, the water, as well as the great source of existence— 
the All-Glorious Sun—all these have their signs; and thinkest thou 
there are no signs of the spirit; that animates the man ?—Whom 
hast thou called upon, even in thy sleep, but Apelles of Cos! What 
has stimulated thee to labors of thy pencil beyond thy strength, but 
the fame of Apelles?—I behold thee thus enraptured at the tracery 
of these simple lines, and thou sayest this name will go down to 








posterity—who can have inscribed them but Apelles of Cos?” 


*Pliny, who relates this story, says he saw the fragment on which were drawn 
these lines; that it was consumed in the fire that destroyed the Emperor’s palace. 
Probably they were slight sketches rather than simple straight lines. In the latter 
case, it would be entirely incomprehensible to us; while how distinctly the glorious 
imprint of genius may be stamped upon the mere combination of a few simple and 
rapid lines and touches, the celebrated etchings of Moritz Retsch, in our own times, 
abundantly attest. 
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“In sooth thou hast interpreted thy signs well,’ said Protogenes ; 
* and now, good Zara, cast aside thy divining mantle, and prepare a 
repast for this same glorious Apelles, while I go and seek him.” 

Still he lingered and gazed upon the lines,—**How delicate—yet 
how masterly!” he exclaimed. ‘No, I can never attain such per- 
fection ;—but wherever the name of Apelles is known, this record 
will go with it—and by it, at least, shall the name of Protogenes he 
united by future ages with that of Apelles !” 

Sauntering along the shore of the beautiful harbour of Rhodes, and 
gazing on the waters that laved the Grecian Isles, Protogenes found 
Apelles. The two artists required no introduction ;—they stood 
silent for a few moments ;—at length Protogenes exclaimed— 

“Noble Apelles, I have before read immortality in thy pencil, I 
see it now confirmed in thy face !”’ 

“We are brothers,’ replied Apelles with simplicity ; “I have 
come to seek thee at thy birth place of Roses—thy own fair 
Rhodes.’’* 

“TI perceive,” said Protogenes, with that minuteness which mark- 
ed his character, and was apparent in his paintings, “that thou hast 
adopted the modern nomenclature of our Island—for my own part 
I incline to the ancient, and were I a poet, of all the dozen from 
which we have to choose, I would term it Asteria.” 

“And why?” said Apelles, smiling. ‘Because,’ returned Pro- 
togenes, ‘‘it is formed like the Asteria.’’f 

“TIT know not what its ancient name may have been,” replied 
Apelles; ‘but while I behold these beautiful roses entwining 
around every portico and column, I can only think of the sweet 
name familiar to me. ITagree with thee, however, that it is a bright 
gem on the bosom of our fair isle-studded sea.” 

“‘ How does it compare with thy native Cos,” said Protogenes, as 
* 


iy) 
ii’. 


they walked arm in arm back to his dwelli 

“Thou knowest,”’ replied Apelles, “that island is small, com- 
pared to this—though it has the honor of being mentioned by 
Homer ;—its soil is excellent, and it is sheltered from the winds by 








* The name Rhodes is commonly derived from the Greek word, rhodon, signifying 
a rose, which flower is said to have bloomed in remarkable profusion and beauty 
there; and it is alleged that the figure of a rose is given on the reverse of many 
Rhodian coins still extant. I may at least be pardoned for placing on the lips of the 
Grecian painter this more poetic version of the origin of the name, notwithstanding the 
labors of modern learning to destroy its long received authority, and to substitute the 
far less agreeable etymology from a Phenician word signifying a serpent. Alas for 
the vanity and vexation of that coldly unimaginative spirit of sceptical research and 
analysis of our day; which, not satisfied with the domain of the present and the 
future, is ever seeking also to strip every romantic legend, and poetic tradition, of the 
past, of the beautiful, even though deceptive, hues which it is so pleasant for the 
fancy’s unlearned eye to dwell upon! 

+A beautiful polished gem, resembling the opal. 
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high mountains. Itis subject to earthquakes, and we tremble lest 
it should one day be destroyed. But the glory of Cos is the temple 
of Hsculapius, which is daily filled with offerings from those who 
have been restored by the healing art, or by those who are still 
seeking aid.” 

“JT have heard much of the fame of your Hippocrates,” said Pro- 
togenes. “ Hast thou ever thyself beheld him, or was his departure 
from this upper-light before thy childhood’s years were sufficiently 
advanced to know and note the venerable sage ?”’ 

“Indeed do I remember him well,”’ replied Apelles ; “ though the 
recollection of his silvery locks—whitened by more than a hundred 
winters—his noble brow—the beautiful benignity of his countenance ; 
and the undimmed cheerfulness of his disposition—attesting well 
the excellence of his system for the preservation of health—form one 
of the earliest, as well as strongest, images impressed on my 
memory. He has formed a new school, adopting what was excel- 
Jent in his great predecessors, and adding to it the inexhaustible 
stores of his own mind, which was continually engaged in useful 
discoveries. He received from his father Heraclides the elements 
of the sciences, and soon became convinced that, to comprehend 
particular diseases, it was necessary to understand the general prin- 
ciples that govern all nature. His great system is to assist expe- 
rience by profound extensive observation, and to rectify theory by 
practice. I use his own words. Our most enlightened men, and 
those who understand his superiority by their own merit, pronounce 
him the first of human beings, and are convinced that his system 
will be life and health to posterity.” 

“If this conviction prove true,” replied Protogenes, “ the little 
island of Cos Meropis,—the name by which, if I remember rightly, 
it is spoken of by Homer—is more favored by the production of a 
man who has thus served the cause of humanity, than Macedonia, 
as the birth-place of Alexander.” 

In such conversation, the friends continued till they reached the 
dwelling of Protogenes. It was a humble but sweet abode, where 
every thing seemed to indicate extreme poverty, though ennobled by 
refinement and taste, and by that indescribable spirit of intellectual 
superiority over the poor trifles of this world’s wealth. On entering, 
they found Zara had prepared an entertainment of figs, grapes and 
dates, with such other fruits as the climate produced, all ornament- 
ed with fragrant and blooming roses. 

No other ornament was attempted in the humble apartment, but 
a single picture suspended on the wall. It represented a hound, 
panting with the fatigues of the chase. It was immediately ob- 
served, and its rare merit generously appreciated, by Apelles. 

“ That hound is indeed an inimitable production of thy pencil,—for 
I cannot mistake it for that of any other. The gleam of his eye 
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seems almost to flash a ray forth from the picture, and the deep 
panting of his broad chest might seem almost to swell and sink 
from the surface of the canvass,as I gaze upon it. But especially 
that foam about the mouth, and fleckering his chest, appears to me 
the last perfection of art, in the imitation of nature.” 

“That picture hangs there, devoted to the goddess Fortune,”’ 
replied the host; ‘since to her is chiefly due the merit which thou 
honorest with praise, so flattering from thy lips. I had exhausted 
upon it all my poor art, and longer labor than I care to tell, and the 
body of the dog may perhaps, indeed, be entitled to the credit of 
minute accuracy ;—it is a portrait of an old favorite, once the sole 
companion of my rambles by the shore, as he was the sole friend of 
my poverty. But upon the mouth I had expended all in vain—and 
at last gave it up in despair, and, in the rage of the moment, dashed 
my sponge upon it, with perhaps an impious exclamation against 
my hard fortune,—when, behold, that random and desperate stroke 
scattered my colors as thou seest there, and produced the crowning 
result to which I confess my own skill to have been inadequate. 
Thou wilt not, therefore, wonder that I prize the picture as some- 
thing more than a curiosity, nor impute to an idje vanity the con- 
spicuous position in which it is placed. And who shall question the 
omnipotence, in all human affairs, of the divinity to whom, as al- 
most a miracle of her own, I hold it sacred ?”’ 

‘Who shall, indeed?” rejoined Apelles. ‘Leas 
dispute her claims to our adoration, time-hallowec 
especially when I behold, in the career of my magnificent patron, the 


tlorious Alexander—who might well 
£ 


t of all, shall I 
las they are; 
be termed her spoiled child— 
so signal an evidence of her power over empires and millions, as 
well as over the humble details of our every-day life. I perceive 
that our good mother,” he continued pleasantly, “though notby nativ- 
ity, is at least bynature,a daughter of your Isle of Roses,’ glancing, 
as he spoke, at the rich profusion with which the table was 
covered, and alluding to their former conversation. 

Zara was just quitting the apartment, but she turned round and 
said emphatically, “No, I was once a Persian.” 

“Touch not that string,’ exclaimed Protogenes, in a low voice. 
‘“There are subjects upon which her mind is unsettled, and she 
imagines herself like the Oracle of Delphi, inspired.” 

She evidently overheard the observation, for she exclaimed with 
solemnity, “ Affliction brings us near to the Gods !” 

‘‘ Leave us, good mother,” said Protogenes, and Zara departed. 

“‘She is a Persian, as she says,” continued the artist, “and a de- 
vout worshipper of nature; the principle of which, she believes to 
be fire, elicited from the sun; but, like the rest of the Persians, her 
religion is strangely mixed up with wild oriental fancies.” 

After they had concluded their simple repast, they repaired to the 


ee 
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study of the artist—“I part with thee no more,” said Protogenes, 
“‘while thy foot rests on our Asteria !” 

There the artists enjoyed that communion which belongs to the truly 
greatand good. No base envy mingled with the admiration they felt 
for each other. Apelles was eager to point out wherein Protogenes 
excelled him; but frankly told him that in one respect he was his in- 
ferior—that of not knowing when io take his hand from his paintings. 

“The touches of true genius,”’ said Apelles, ‘are never elaborate— 
many a noble painting is spoiled by being overworked.” 

The next morning Apelles remembered his appointment with 
Zara ; and long before the light dawned he was seated on the steps 
of the temple. Ina few moments he perecived her coming towards 
a large 





him. She was dressed in the costume of her country 
shawl like a turban on her head, and a short loose garment like a 
shirt, a vest girt with a sash, and sandals on her feet. She ascended 
the hill with a slow, lancuid step; yet her air was still noble and 
commanding. 

Apelles went forward to assist her. “The animating principle is 
faint within me,”’ said she; ‘it will be kindled when the God of Day 
arises.”” Slowly they walked forward to the summit of the moun- 
tain. When they reached the top, Zara turned towards the east, and 
bowed three times to the ground, 

The beautiful Grecian temple stood below, with its simple columns 
of white marble; and lower down were interspersed doric buildings, 
palaces with their superb colonnades and splendid facades. Beyond 
these the quay spread into the broad ocean, whose waves rolled 
heavily towards the shore. The celebrated Colossus, now always 
associated with the name of the island, was not yet in existence, 
though it was erected buta few years afterwards. Nothing was in 
motion but the slight morning breeze whose cool freshness scarce 
displaced a single lock of the long flowing curls of the young man, and 
the never-resting billows, whose hollow voices were borne only 
faintly and at intervals up to the height at which they stood together. 

How deep and solemn seemed the repose of nature! Suddenly 
the worshipper, in a clear, musical voice, began her morning hymn. 
At first the chant was low and indistinct; at length she broke forth 
in a wild and triumphant strain, her voice gathering fulness as she 


proceeded. 


THE HYMN OF THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 


Valley and hill, 


Forest and mount, 


Ocean and rill, 
River and fount, 
Awake! Awake. 
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He comes, the God 
Of the streaming ray! 
With his glance to chase 
The clouds away— 


They break! They break! 


Lo, how they flame, 
In the eastern sky, 

As they feel and shrink 
From that burning eye, 


That Eye! That Eye! 


As a routed host, 
All wildly rolle d, 
Scattered and tossed, 
In their robes of rold, 
They fly! They fly! 


Ucean and land, 
The pean sing, 
With the angel-band, * 
Round the Fire-King 
His throne! His throne! 


Lo, from the deep 

ft byss of night, 
The first warm beam 

Of his radiant might, 

The Sun! The Sun! 

That ray divine, 

We low adore, 
Thrice thus to earth, 


Its path before, 


Our life burned low, 


Through the night’s dark hour, 
But the elorious low, 
And the quick’ning power, 


feel! I feel! 


As her voice attained its highest pitch, the sun arose in majestic 
splendor from the ocean. 

Thrice Zara prostrated herself before the globe of fire, uttering low 
and unintelligible sounds. Then turning to Apelles, she said, “ My 
morning worship is over, let us return.’”? With a celerity wholly 
incompatible with her apparent age, she descended the hill. Apelles 
did not immediately follow ; he watched her rapid progress ; the free 
use of her limbs; the seeming elastic vigor of her motion; and he 





* Goethe in describing the worship of the ancicnt Persians, says, “dort glaublen 
see den Thron Gottes, von Engeln wnfunkelt, zu erblicken.” 
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said, “ihe divinity stirs within her I too should be almost 
tempted to become a Fire-worshipper, had not the philosophy of the 
sages taught me that he who created the glorious sun must be 
greater than the sun itself.” 
While he stood gazing, the rays of the splendid luminary had 
marked its golden path across the ocean, and were burnishing the 
1 


1 
} 
i 


owers, hill-tops and woods. The numerous vessels which lay ap- 


parently sleeping in the harbour were one after another in motion. 
The Greeks came forth from their dwellings, and all was like the 
renewal of life. Slowly Apelles descended the hill. When he 


reached the house of his friend, he found he had just arisen. Zara 
had thrown aside her Persian robes, and, with them, her enthusiastie 
manner, which was only occasionally roused, and assumed the usual 
dress of the Greek wo 1 of herage and situation. 

It was soon rumored in Rhodes that Apelles was there; and the 
inhabitants of rank and high birth, as well as the lower classes of 
citizens, all assembled to pay honor to the favorite of Alexander, and 
the most famous painter of the age,—for by both titles was he 
already distinguished 

Protogenes, while he allowed the transcendent merit of Apelles, 
felt hurt that his own paintings had excited so little applause 
Apelles perceived his emotion, and said, “It is not Apelles the 
painter, they honor; but Apelles the friend of Alexander. 

He mixed familiarly with the Rhodians, and strove to make them 
understand the real excellence of his friend’s pictures, at the same 
time adinitting that he injured them by over-working. 

“IT perfectly agree with you,” said a conceited young artist. “ T have 
always avoided this elaborate style—I like a quick rapid touch— 
pray do me the favor to come with me to my study.”’ Apelles, with 
his usual courtesy, accompanied him. He had just completed a large 
gaudy picture. “ This,”’ said the painter, ‘I consider an original ; the 


style and manner are wholly my own.” Apelles was silent, and the 


young man began to imagine he was struck dumb with admiration. ‘I 
completed this,’’ said he, “in one month, I do assure you, and I can 


bring vouchers for it.”’ 

“There needs none,” replied Apelles, “I should think you might 
have painted many more such in that time. 

The false taste which prevailed among the Rhodians was one rea- 
son why they underrated the severe and accurate paintings of Pro- 
togenes. He used only four different colors, and they preferred the 
works of Anaxis, an ordinary painter, who made much more showy 
pictures. 

Inflated with undeserved admiration, he affected to look with com 
tempt on the pictures of Protogenes; the decided manner and 


A 


pedantic terms of art that he used, were calculated to impose on the 


9 


ignorant. He had exerted all his skill to complete a Helen that he 
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took his departure. He had probably 


was painting, before Apel! c 
oaded her not only with jewels, but with 


outdone himself, for he ted 
gilding. ‘ What do you think of oe Helen?” said the artist, with 
a self-satisfiedair. ‘I think,’’ replied Apelles, “as you could not 
make her beautiful, you have at | i 

A few days before Apelles was to take his departure from Rhodes, 
it was understood that he would offer a picture for sale at one of the 
public halls. It was called Jalysus, and the name is all that remains 
to posterity. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasin that prevailed ; every wealthy 
citizen was eager to possess it, and they were all ready to outbid 
each other to the most extravagant amounts. Apelles was beloved 
for the urbanity of his manner; his graceful and easy conversation ; 
and the Rhodians were dazzled by the high honors conferred on 
him by Alexander. The picture was exhibited, and they were en- 
chanted with it; so great was the contest, that at leneth it was de- 
cided, that it should be purchased by the community, wid retained 


as public property. When a sum was offerc | adequate to what 


Apelles conceived was its value, he said, “{t is but justice to Proto- 
genes to inform you that this picture is p iam by him.”’ A general 
murmur washeard. ‘It is the painting of Apelles that we want— 
we will not have it.” 

“‘ Be it so,” said Apelles; “I take you at your word, and purchase 
this picture for Alexander, who commissioned me to secure one of 
this artist’s for him, whose fame is known abroad, if it is not appre- 
ciated athome. But I have = honor of Rhodes so much at heart, 
that I would willingly have allowed this to remain here, to prove that, 
in many respects, it possesses the greatest painter in the world.” 


When they found that Alexander was to be the purchaser, the 
picture rose tenfold in velise, and they claimed it as a right. 

Apelles took much a to point out to them the beauty of the 
paintings of Protogenes, and to give them just notions of the noble 
art, 

All this produced its effect. Protogenes was now solicited to 
furnish them with another picture at the same price as the former 
one, and applications pouredin upon him. He saw wealthand honor 
before him. ‘‘ How much gratitude do I not owe you!’’—said he 
to his friend. 

“You must not attribute what I have done,” said Apelles, * to my 
friendship for Protogenes, but to my reverence for the art. At Cos 
I beheld one of your pictures, and it filled me with admiration ; 
when I inquired for the artist, I was told that he lived at Rhodes, poor 
and unknown, and I resolved to visit you. I was astonished to find 
that, in this state of the arts, the tinsel of common painters could be 
preferred to such just and noble exerution as yours. The favor of 


Alexander has given me importance in the eyes of the world. 
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This favor I would make a means of usefulness, and for this pur- 
pose I came to Rhodes with the hope of ennobling my profession. 
The true essence of greatness and success consists in disinterested 
devotion to that to which we apply ourselves. Let us aim at truth 
and excellence, and commit the care of our fame to posterity. To- 
morrow I quit you, but I leave you with the Gods, who are the 
friends of the virtuous.” As they spoke, they had arm in arm 
wandered towards the high parts of the city, which overlooked the 
sea. Here they first observed that dark heavy clouds were rolling 
towards them, and the winds seemed rushing on like a tornado; 
while they gazed, they beheld Zara at a distance. Her appearance 
was striking; she was clad in her Persian costume, but her head was 
bare, and her long white locks streamed in the wind; her vest was 
thrown open, and her whole air was that of a maniac. 

On seeing her, Protogenes exclaimed, “See yonder our good 
mother! She has on her divining mantle; she is ever unsettled 
‘*No wonder,” re- 


** 


when the clouds look black and threatening. 
plied Apelles; “they obscure her divinity.” At that moment the 
thunder burst inloud peals. ‘She does not, like us,”’ continued the 
artist, “‘see him in the clouds, and hear his voice in the thunder!” 
They hastened towards her. When she saw them approach, she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Get ye to the high mountains; wo and desolation is over 
the city. The waters of heaven are let loose! wo! wo!’’—* Good 
Zara,” said Protogenes, “hie thee home, the storm is coming.” 
“Yes, it is coming,”’ she exclaimed, “I hear its voice; it mingles 
with the dashing of the seas of blood!’ In vain they tried to arrest 
her; she rushed through the streets crying, ‘wo! wo! my hour has 
come !”” 

Suddenly the clouds seemed to be rent asunder; torrents of rain 
and hail descended ; the wind swept along with frightful fury ; they 
distinguished the crashing of timber and the shrieks of human voices ; 
the friends flung themselves prostrate upon the earth, and clung to 
each other. Ina short time all the lower part of the city, which was 
built in the form of an amphitheatre, was inundated; the pipes which 
would have conducted the water to the ocean had been neglected, 
and were closed up; thousands were drowned before they could 
reach the higher ground. All at once the walls burst, and the water 
rushed towards the ocean, bearing with them hundreds of dead and 
living bodies. The clouds seemed to have exhausted their fury, and 
the whirlwind subsided. The friends arose to gaze on the desola- 


tion below. The lower part of the city was in ruins,—houses de- 
stroyed and the noblest specimens of the arts laid prostrate! The 
dwelling of Protogenes had escaped destruction; they repaired to it ; 
Zara was not there; they sought her in vain; and, as her remains 
could not be found, they concluded she had been swept into the 
waters of the ocean. 
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Apelles remained with his friend till the first consternation was 
did not long continue; but 


over, and then sailed for Cos. Here he 
was summoned to Macedonia, to take the portrait of his royal mas- 
ter. Apelles selected the moment when the Emperor was mounted 


on his noble and fiery steed Buee phalus, whom the monareh boasted 


no one had ever mounted, but himself. Alexander was not perfeetly 
satisfied with the horse. Apelles requested that Bucephalus might 
be brought, that he might be compared with his representa- 
tive. As soonas Bucephalus beheld the painting, he neighed loudly 
toit. “O King,” said the painter, “your horse is a better judge of 
painting than yourself.’ The observation of Apelles, which after- 
wards became a proverb, has often been related, with the criticism 
of the shoe- maker upon a sandal, in one of the paintings of the 
artist. He said it was incorrect in its form, and gave his reasons. 
Apelles admitted their justice, and thanked him for his remarks. 
The shoe-maker, elated with his success, proceeded to criticise the 


said Apelles, ** your judgment goes no 


i 


leg—* Keep to your trade, 
higher than the sandal.”’ 

One of the most celebrated pictures of Apelles, was Venus rising 
from the ocean. It was placed in the temple of Diana, at Ephesus. 


Of the inscription on this painting the following translation will con- 


vey an imperfect idea :— 


The waves divide, and from the foaming ocean 





With ros ind { locks she rings 
And from her tress ya de lrop springs 
While gazing at the beauteous vision there, 

’ ] bawe sr +} } » 3 | 
Her rival sisters own themselves less fair; 
Yet cry, tenacious still of beauty’s field, 


Tis to Apelles we th 


Another celebrated picture was the portrait of Alexander, with 
a thunder-bolt in his hand. It was so perfectly done, that the hand 
seemed to be thrust forth from the picture, yet firmly grasping the 


thunder-bolt; which gave rise to the following lines :— 


We own, great Jupiter! thy power divine; 
To hurl the avenging thunder-bolt, is thine! 


But Alexander whom Apelles moulds 


» avenging thunder holds. 


In his right hand 


This portrait so entirely satisfied the monarch, that he issued a 
decree forbidding any other artist to attempt his portrait. 

Perhaps it was his success in this picture that led Alexander to 
request Apelles to take a likeness of one of the distinguished beau- 
ties of his court, Campaspe, a young slave, of whose charms the 
ardent young monarch was passionately enamoured. Apelles was un- 
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willing to refuse, and the young girl consented to sit tor her picture. 


Day after day she came, and the artist ereny wala but little 
progress in his work. He was aware that she was destined to grace 


+] ’ 


the court of the monarch. At length, as she one day sat before him, 
he threw down his pallet and found himself at her feet. Campaspe 
quickly dropped her v 

she appeared at the painter’s room no more. Alexander remarked 


that Apelles was silent and abstracted. He one d: 1y inquired why 


reiland retired without a word; from this time 


there was such delay with the picture of C ampaspe. 
“Great King,” replied Apelles, “wonder not that the beauty 
which has moved the con juerer of the world, should subdue one of 


, 
his subjects. 7 have assigned me a task beyond my powers. I 
love Camp: i > «And what says she to thee?” said Alexander. 


“Not a word! "replied Apelles 


The monarch too remained silent. The next day he ordered that 
the wep uit should be con mpl eted; and again the young beauty ap- 
peared in the study of the artist. 

When the picture was Gnished, Apelles presented it to Alexander. 
“TI accept it,” said the monarch; the picture is mine; Campaspe 
thine.” 

Blessed in the possession of a generous and noble heart, in the 
favor of his king, and the love of Campaspe, honored and respected 
by all Greece, Apelles yielded his last breath, at an advanced age, 


i 
> “7 
i 


in the bosom of his family. 

It may be said of the subject of the ——e sketch, (in which are 
embodied all the authentic personal anecdotes of his life that have 
come down to us,) that his peculiar excellence in painting was the 
grace of his figures. He was con i of this, and frankly assert- 
ed that, “though surpassed in many other respects, none equalled 
him in grace.” 

The generous friendship he exhibited towards Protogencs was 
afterwards of essential benefit to the Rhodians; for when Demetrius, 
the famous Besieger of Cities, was encamped before their capital, he 
refused to set fire to a part of the city where was situated the study 
of the artist, though it would have secured him possession of the 
city. And afterwards, when the city was taken, his admiration of 
the painting of Ialysus, mentioned before, obtained for it much 
more favorable terms than the Rhodians had dared to expect. It is 
related that Protogenes was found engaged in painting in his gar- 
den, when the troops of Demetrius entered, so absorbed in his oc- 
cupation as to appear regardless of the tumult around. On being 
brought before the conqueror, ona asked why he exhibited so little 
concern, amid the general calamity,he replied, “ that he understood 
Demetrius warred with men, not with the arts.’ The King, in re- 
turn, requested the artist to furnish him with a painting of his own 


production, and sent him a hundred talents. 
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It is recorded of Apelles that he never painted on walls, nor any 
thing that could not be saved ina fire. He would have had the 
works of the best masters carried from one country to another, and 
could not endure that a picture should not be capable of having 
more than one master, because painting, he said, ‘ was a common 


good to all the world!” 


THE MONUMENTS OF GREECE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE RUINS OF ATHENS.” 


From cliff and cape-—the eagle’s, outlaw’s home— 

They stand, like sentinels that watch the dead, 

Temple and tower, whose crumbling wrecks entomb 

The sod where knelt the brave of yore, or bled: 

By wood and dell, by stream and shore, we tread 

What seem, perchance, but fragments of the gray 

And shattered crest of some old mountain-head, 

Bowed by the earthquake,—pause,—thy footsteps stay ! 
These are no relics Greece leaves voiceless to decay. 


Ages sweep on, and other hordes may band, 

And build, like vultures, though the crescent wane, 

In each old fastness of her mountain !and, 

Rewaste her earth, and link her broken chain; 

But Leuctra, Salamis, Platae’s plain, 

And wild Thermopyle’s sepulchral pass, 

The monuments of Nature, these remain; 

Perished the stone—but who the sighing grass 
Wanders unheeded by, where fell Leonidas ! 


By cliff and cape, the temple, slowly bowed, 
May fall,—the tomb commingle with the clay 
It rose to shelter,—and the mighty shroud 
Their memory in deeper gloom, as they 

Had never been,—her very name decay,— 

But from that spot which saw, before the might 
Of freedom’s lightning glance, the proud array 
Of Orient’s myriads streaming far in flight, 


A spirit breathes, a power, no coming time shall blight. 
VOL, I. NO. D 
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Here stood the Greek, and there the Persian shrank, 

Rider o’er rider hurled, and shield o’er shield ; 

Bristling with spears, an iron crop, they sank 

As the ripe harvests to the sickle yield, 

Tombless to rot, and fertilize the field, 

As weeds, they came as conquerors to reap. 

Such be the lot of all that fear to wield 

Arms ’gainst the tyrant in whose train they creep, 
No tongue record their fall, nor tear their ashes steep! 


Marathon, 1828. 


FOOT-PRINTS ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *“TwicE-ToLp-TALEs.”’ 


Ir must be a spirit much unlike my own, which can keep itself in 
health and vigor without sometimes stealing from the sultry sun- 
shine of the world, to plunge into the cool bath of solitude. At 
intervals, and not infrequent ones, the forest and the ocean summon 
me—one with the roar of its waves, the other with the murmur of its 
boughs—forth from the haunts of men. But I must wander many a 
mile, ere I could stand beneath the shadow of even one primeval 
tree, much less be lost among the multitude of hoary trunks, and 
hidden from earth and sky by the mystery of darksome foliage. 
Nothing is within my daily reach more like a forest than the acre 
or two of woodland near some suburban farm-house. When, 
therefore, the yearning for seclusion becomes a necessity within 
me, I am drawn to the sea-shore, which extends its line of rude 
rocks and seldom-trodden sands, for leagues around our bay. Set- 
ting forth, at my last ramble, on a September morning, I bound my- 
self with a hermit’s vow, to interchange no thoughts with man or 
woman, to share no social pleasure, but to derive all that day’s 
enjoyment from shore, and sea, and sky,—from my soul’s commu- 
nion with these, and from fantasies, and recollections, or anticipated 
realities. Surely here is enough to feed a human spirit for a single 
day. Farewell, then, busy world! Till your evening lights shall 
shine along the street—till they gleam upon my sea-flushed face, as 
I tread homeward—free me from your ties, and let me be a peaceful 
outlaw. 

Highways and cross-paths are hastily traversed; and, clambering 
down a crag, I find myself at the extremity of a long beach. How 
gladly does the spirit leap forth, and suddenly enlarge its sense 
of being to the full extent of the broad, blue, sunny deep! A greet- 
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ing and a homage to the Sea! I descend over its margin, and dip 
my hand into the wave that meets me, and bathe my brow. That 
far-resounding roar is Ocean’s voice of welcome. His salt breath 
brings a blessing along with it. Now let us pace together—the 
reader’s fancy arm in arm with mine—this noble beach, which 
extends a mile or more from that craggy promontory to yonder 
rampart of broken rocks. In front, the sea; in the rear, a precipi- 
tous bank, the grassy verge of which is breaking away, year after 
year, and flings down its tufts of verdure upon the barrenness below. 
The beach itself is a broad space of sand, brown and sparkling, with 
hardly any pebbles intermixed. Near the water’s edge there is a 
wet margin, which glistens brightly in the sunshine, and reflects 
objects like a mirror; and as we tread along the glistening border, a 
dry spot flashes around each footstep, but grows moist again, as we 
lift our feet. In some spots, the sand receives a complete impres- 
sion of the sole—square toe and all; elsewhere, it is of such marble 
firmness, that we must stamp heavily to leave a print even of the 
iron-shod heel. Along the whole of this extensive beach gambols 
the surf-wave; now it makes a feint of dashing onward in a fury, yet 
dies away with a meek murmur, and does but kiss the strand; now, 
after many such abortive efforts, it rears itself up in an unbroken 
line, heightening as it advances, without a speck of foam on its 
green crest. With how fierce a roar it flings itself forward, and 
rushes far up the beach! 

As I threw my eyes along the edge of the surf, l remember that I 
was startled, as Robinson Crusoe might have been, by the sense that 
human life was within the magic circle of my solitude. Afar off in 
the remote distance of the beach, appearing like sea-nymphs, or 
some airier things, such as might tread upon the feathery spray, was 
a group of girls. Hardly had I beheld them, when they passed into 
the shadow of the rocks and vanished. To comfort myself—for 
truly I would fain have gazed a while longer—I made acquaintance 
with a flock of beach-birds. These little citizens of the sea and 
air preceded me by about a stone’s-throw along the strand, seeking, 
I suppose, for food upon its margin. Yet, with a philosophy which 
mankind would do well to imitate, they drew a continual pleasure 
from their toil for a subsistence. The sea was each little bird’s great 
playmate. They chased it downward as it swept back, and again 
ran up swiftly before the impending wave, which sometimes over- 
took them and bore them off their feet. But they floated as lightly 
as one of their own feathers on the breaking crest. In their airy 
flutterings, they seemed to rest on the evanescent spray. Their 
images,—long-legged little figures, with grey backs and snowy 
bosoms,—were seen as distinctly as the realities in the mirror of the 
glistening strand. As I advanced, they flew a score or two of yards, 
and, again alighting, recommenced their dalliance with the surfs 
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wave; and thus they bore me company along the beach, the types: 
of pleasant fantasies, till, at its extremity, they took wing over the 
ocean, and were gone. After forming a friendship with these little 
surf-spirits, it is really worth a sigh, to find no memorial of them 
save their multitudinous little tracks in the sand. 

When we have paced the length of the beach, it is pleasant, and 
not unprofitable, to retrace our steps, and recall the whole mood and 
occupation of the mind during the former passage. Our tracks, 
being all discernible, will guide us with an observing consciousness 
through every unconscious wandering of thought and fancy. Here 
we followed the surf in its reflux, to pick up a shell which the sea 
seemed loth to relinquish. Here we found a sea-weed, with an 
immense brown leaf, and trailed it behind us by its long snake-like 
stalk. Here we seized a live horse-shoe by the tail, and counted the 
many claws of that queer monster. Here we dug into the sand for 
pebbles, and skipped them upon the surface of the water. Here we 
wet our feet while examining a jelly-fish, which the waves, having 
just tossed it up, now sought to snatch away again. Here we trod 
along the brink of a fresh-water brooklet, which flows across the 
beach, becoming shallower and more shallow, till at last it sinks into 
the sand, and perishes in the effort to bear its little tribute to the 
main. Here some vagary appears to have bewildered us; for our 
tracks go round and round, and are confusedly intermingled, as if 
we had found a labyrinth upon the level beach. And here, amid our 
idle pastime, we sat down upon almost the only stone that breaks 
the surface of the sand, and were lost in an unlooked-for and over- 
powering conception of the majesty and awfulness of the great deep. 
Thus, by tracking our foot-prints in the sand, we track our own 
nature in its wayward course, and steal a glance upon it, when it 
never dreams of being so observed. Such glances always make us 
wiser. 

This extensive beach affords room for another pleasant pastime. 
With your staff, you may write verses—love-verses, if they please 
you best—and consecrate them with a woman’s name. Here, too, 
may be inscribed thoughts, feelings, desires, warm outgushings from 
the heart’s secret places, which you would not pour upon the sand 
without the certainty that, almost ere the sky has looked upon them, 
the sea will wash them out. Stir not hence, till the record be 
effaced. Now—for there is room enough on your canvas—draw 
huge faces—huge as that of the Sphynx on Egyptian sands—and fit 
them with bodies of corresponding immensity, and legs which might 
stride half-way to yonder island. Child’s play becomes magnificent 
on so grand a scale. But, after all, the most fascinating employ- 
ment is simply to write your name in the sand. Draw the letters 
gigantic, so that two strides may barely measure them, and three for 
the long strokes! Cut deep, that the record may be spermanent! 
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Statesmen, and warriors, and poets, have spent their strength in no 
better cause than this. Is it accomplished? Return, then, in an 
hour or two, and seek for this mighty record of a name. The sea 
will have swept over it, even as time rolls its eflacing waves over the 
names of statesmen, and warriors, and poets. Hark, the surf-wave 
laughs at you! 

Passing from the beach, I begin to clamber over the crags, mak- 
ing my difficult way among the ruins of a rampart, shattered 
and broken by the assaults of a fierce enemy. The rocks rise in 
every variety of attitude; some of them have their feet in the foam, 
and are shagged half-way upward with sea-weed; some have been 
hollowed almost into caverns by the unwearied toil of the sea, 
which can afford to spend centuries in wearing away a rock, or even 
polishing a pebble. One huge rock ascends in monumental shape, 
with a face like a giant’s tombstone, on which the veins resemble 
inscriptions, but in an unknown tongue. We will fancy them the 
forgotten characters of an antediluvian race; or else that nature’s 
own hand has here recorded a mystery, which, could I read her 
language, would make mankind the wiser and the happier. How 
many a thing has troubled me wiih that same idea! Pass on, and 
leave it unexplained. Here is a narrow avenue, which might seem 
to have been hewn through the very heart of an enormous crag, 
affording passage for the rising sea to thunder back and forth, filling 
it with tumultuous foam, and then leaving its floor of black pebbles 
bare and glistening. Here was once an intersecting vein of softer 
stone, which the waves have gnawed away piecemeal, while the 
granite walls remain entire on either side. How sharply, and with 
what harsh clamor, does the sea rake back the pebbles, as it 
momentarily withdraws into its own depths! At intervals, the 
floor of the chasm is left nearly diy; but anon, at the outlet, 
two or three great waves are seen struggling to get in at once; two 
hit the walls athwart, while one rushes straight through, and all 
‘three thunder, as if with rage and triumph. They heap the chasm 
with a snow-drift of foam and spray. While watching this scene, I 
can never rid myself of the idea, that a monster, endowed with life 
and fierce energy, is striving to burst his way through the narrow 
pass. And what a contrast, to look through the stormy chasm, and 
catch a glimpse of the calm bright sea beyond! 

Many interesting discoveries may be made among these broken 
cliffs. Once, for example, I found a dead seal, which a recent tem- 
pest had tossed into a nook of the rocks, where his shaggy carcass 
lay rolled in a heap of eel-grass, as if the sea-monster sought to hide 
himself from my eye. Another time, a shark seemed on the point 
of leaping from the surf to swallow me; nor did I, wholly without 
dread, approach near enough to ascertain that the man-eater had 
already met his own death from some fisherman inthe bay. In the 
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same ramble, I encountered a bird—a large grey bird—but whether 
a loon, or a wild goose, or the identical albatross of the Ancient 
Mariner, was beyond my ornithology to decide. It reposed 80 
naturally on a bed of dry sea-weed, with its head beside its wing, 
that I almost fancied it alive, and trod softly lest it should suddenly 
spread its wings skyward. But the sea-bird would soar among the 
clouds no more, nor ride upon its native waves; so I drew near, and 
pulled out one of its mottled tail-feathers for a remembrance. 
Another day, I discovered an immense bone, wedged into a chasm 
of the rocks; it was at least ten feet long, curved like a scimetar, 
bejewelled with barnacles and small shell-fish, and partly covered 
with a growth of sea-weed. Some leviathan of former ages had 
used this ponderous mass as a jaw-bone. Curiosities of a minuter 
order may be observed in a deep reservoir, which is replenished 
with water at every tide, but becomes a lake among the crags, save 
when the sea is at its height. At the bottom of this rocky basin 
grow marine plants, some of which tower high beneath the water, 
and cast a shadow in the sunshine. Small fishes dart to and fro, and 
hide themselves among the sea-weed ; there is also a solitary crab, 
who appears to lead the life of a hermit, communing with none of 
the other denizens of the place; and likewise several five-fingers— 
for I know no other name than that which children give them. If 
your imagination be at all accustomed to such freaks, you may look 
down into the depths of this pool, and fancy it the mysterious depth 
of ocean. But where are the hulks and scattered timbers of sunken 
ships ?—where the treasures that old ocean hoards ?—where the cor- 
roded cannon ?—where the corpses and skeletons of seamen, who 
went down in storm and battle? 

On the day of my last ramble, (it was a September day, yet as 
warm as summer, ) what should I behold as I approached the above 
described basin but three girls sitting on its margin, and—yes, it 
veritably so—laving their snowy feet in the sunny water! These, 
these are the warm realities of those three visionary shapes that 
flitted from me on the beach. Hark! their merry voices, as they 
toss up the water with their feet! They have not seen me. I must 
shrink behind this rock, and steal away again. 

In honest truth, vowed to solitude as I am, there is something in 
this encounter that makes the heart flutter with a strangely pleasant 


sensation. I know these girls to be realities of flesh and blood, yet, 


glancing at them so briefly, they mingle like kindred creatures with 


the ideal beings of my mind. Itis pleasant, likewise, to gaze down 


from some high crag, and watch a group of children, gathering peb- 
bles and pearly shells, and playing with the surf, as with old ocean’s 


hoary beard. Nor does it infringe upon my seclusion, to see yon- 


der boat at anchor off the shore, swinging dreamily to and fro, and 
rising and sinking with the alternate swell; while the crew—four 
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gentlemen in round-about jackets—are busy with their fishing-lines. 
But, with an inward antipathy and a headlong flight, do I eschew 
the presence of any meditative stroller like myself, known by his 
pilgrim staff, his sauntering step, his shy demeanour, his observant 
yet abstracted eye. From such a man, as if another self had scared 
me, I scramble hastily over the rocks and take refuge in a nook 
which many a secret hour has given me a right to call my own. I 
would do battle for it even with the churl that should produce the 
title-deeds. Have not my musings melted into its rocky walls and 
sandy floor, and made them a portion of myself? 

It is a recess in the line of cliffs, walled round by a rough, high 
precipice, which almost encircles and shuts in a little space of sand. 
In front, the sea appears as between the pillars of a portal. In the 
rear, the precipice is broken and intermixed with earth, which gives 
nourishment not only to clinging and twining shrubs, but to trees, 
that gripe the rock with their naked roots, and seem to struggle 
hard for footing and for soil enough to live upon. These are fir 
trees; but oaks hang their heavy branches from above, and throw 
down acorns on the beach, and shed their withering foliage upon 
the waves. At this autumnal season, the precipice is decorated with 
variegated splendor; trailing wreaths of scarlet flaunt from the 
summit downward; tufts of yellow-flowering shrubs, and rose 
bushes, with their reddened leaves and glossy seed-berries, sprout 
from each crevice; at every glance, I detect some new light or 
shade of beauty, all contrasting with the stern, gray rock. A rill 
of water trickles down the cliff and fills a little cistern near the 
base. I drain it at a draught, and find it fresh and pure. This re- 
cess shall be my dining-hall. And whatthe feast? A few biscuits, 
made savory by soaking them in sea-water, a tuft of samphire 
gathered from the beach, and an apple for the desert. By this time, 
the little rill has filled its reservoir again; and, as I quaff it, I thank 
God more heartily than for a civic banquet, that He gives me the 
healthful appetite to make a feast of bread and water. 

Dinner being over, I throw myself at length upon the sand, and 
basking in the sunshine, let my mind disport itself at will. The 
walls of this my hermitage have no tongue to tell my follies, though 
I sometimes fancy that they have ears to hear them, and a soul to 
sympathize. There is a magic in this spot. Dreams haunt its pre- 
cincts, and flit around me in broad sun-light, nor require that sleep 
shall blindfold me to real objects, ere these be visible. Here I can 
frame a story of two lovers, and make their shadows live before me, 
and be mirrored in the tranquil water, as they tread along the sand, 
leaving no foot-prints. Here, should I will it, 1 can summon upa 
single shade, and be myself her lover. Yes, dreamer,—but your 
lonely heart will be the colder for such fancies. Sometimes, too, 
the past comes back, and finds me here, and in her train come faces 
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which were gladsome, when I knew them, yet seem not gladsome 
now. Would that my hiding place were lonelier, so that the past 
might not find me! Get ye all gone, old friends, and let me listen 
to the murmur of the sea,—a melancholy voice, but less sad than 
yours. Of what mysteries isit telling? Of sunken ships, and where- 
abouts they lie? Of islands afar and undiscovered, whose tawny 
children are unconscious of other islands and of continents, and 
deem the stars of heaven their nearest neighbours? Nothing of all 
this. Whatthen? Has it talked for so many ages, and meant no- 
thing all the while? No; for those ages find utterance in the sea’s 
unchanging voice, and warn the listener to withdraw his interest 
from mortal vicissitudes, and let the infinite idea of eternity pervade 
his soul. This is wisdom; and, therefore, will I spend the next 
half-hour in shaping little boats of drift-wood, and launching them 
on voyages across the cove, with the feather of a sea-gull for a sail. 
If the voice of ages tell me true, this is as wise an occupation as to 
build ships of five hundred tons, and launch them forth upon the 
main, bound to ‘far Cathay.’ Yet, how would the merchant sneer 





at me! 
And, after all, can such philosophy be true? Methinks I could 


find a thousand arguments againstit. Well, then, let yonder shaggy 
rock, mid-deep in the surf—see! he is somewhat wrathful—,he rages 
and roars and foams—let that tall rock be my antagonist, and let 
me exercise my oratory like him of Athens, who bandied words 
with an angry sea and got the victory. My maiden speech is a 
triumphant one; for the gentleman in sea-weed has nothing to offer 
in reply, save an immitigable roaring. His voice, indeed, will be 
heard a Jong while after mine is hushed. Once more I shout, and 
the cliffs reverberate the sound. Oh, what joy for a shy man to 
feel himself so solitary, that he may lift his voice to its highest 
pitch without hazard of a listener! But, hush !—he silent, my good 
friend !—whence comes that stifled laughter? It was musical,—but 
how should there be such music in my solitude? Looking upwards, 
I catch a glimpse of three faces, peeping from the summit of the 
cliff, like angels between me and their native sky. Ah, fair girls, 
you may make yourselves merry at my eloquence,—but it was my 
turn to smile when I saw your white feet in the pool! Let us keep 
each other’s secrets. 

The sunshine has now passed from my hermitage, exeept a gleam 
upon the sand just where it meets the sea. A crowd of gloomy 
fantasies will come and haunt me, if I tarry longer here, in the 
darkening twilight of these grey rocks. This is a dismal place in 
some moods of the mind. Climb we, therefore, the precipice, and 
pause a moment on the brink, gazing down into that hollow chamber 
by the deep, where we have been, what few can be, sufficient to our 
own pastime—yes, say the word outright !—sclf-sufficient to our 
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own happiness. How lonesome looks the recess now, and dreary 
too,—like all other spots where happiness has been! ‘There lies my 
shadow in the departing sun-shine with its head upon the sea. I 
will pelt it with pebbles. A hit! a hit! I clap my hands in 
triumph, and see! my shadow clapping its unreal hands, and claim- 
ing the triumph for itself. What a simpleton must I have been all 
day, since my own shadow makes a mock of my fooleries ! 

Homeward! homeward! It is time to hasten home. It is time; 
it is time; for as the sun sinks over the western wave, the sea grows 
melancholy, and the surf has a saddened tone. The distant sails 
appear astray, and not of earth, in their remoteness amid the deso- 
late waste. My spirit wanders forth afar, but finds no resting place, 
and comes shivering back. It is time that I were hence. But 
grudge me not the day that has been spent in seclusion, which yet 
was not solitude, since the great sea has been my companion, and 
the little sea-birds my friends, and the wind has told me his secrets, 
and airy shapes have flitted around me in my hermitage. Such com- 
panionship works an effect upon a man’s character, as if he had been 
admitted to the society of creatures that are not mortal. And when, 
at noontide, I tread the crowded streets, the influence of this day 
will still be felt; so that I shall walk among men kindly and asa 
brother, with affection and sympathy, but yet shall not melt into the 
indistinguishable mass of human kind. I shall think my own thoughts, 
and feel my own emotions, and possess my individuality unviolated. 
But it is good, at the eve of such a day, to feel and know that there 
are men and women in the world. That feeling and that knowledge 
are mine, at this moment; for, on the shore, far below me, the fish- 
ing-party have landed from their skiff, and are cooking their scaly 
prey by a fire of drift-wood, kindled in the angle of two rude rocks. 
The three visionary girls are likewise there. In the deepening 
twilight, while the surf is dashing near their hearth, the ruddy gleam 
of the fire throws a strange air of comfort over the wild cove, be- 
strewn as it is with pebbles and sea-weed, and exposed to the 
‘melancholy main.’ Moreover, as the smoke climbs up the preci- 
pice, it brings with it a savory smell from a pan of fried fish, and a 
black kettle of chowder, and reminds me that my dinner was nothing 
but bread and water, and a tuft of samphire, and an apple. Me- 
thinks the party might find room for another guest, at that flat rock 
which serves them for a table ; and if spoons be scarce, I could pick 
up a clam-shell on the beach. They see me now; and—the bless- 
ing of a hungry man upon him !—one of them sends up a hospitable 
shout—halloo, Sir Solitary! come down and sup with us! The 
Jadies wave their handkerchiefs. Can I decline? No; and be it 
owned, after all my solitary joys, that this is the sweetest moment 
of a Day by the Sea-Shore. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 


BY MRS. C. E. DA PONTE. 





Ah, yes, the spirit’s glow is gone, 
Passed from that face away, 

The flush of childhood and of health 
Fled with thy slow decay. 

No more the song of joy is heard, 
From that low mournful voice, 

No more bright days of gladness come, 
Thou canst not now rejoice. 


Ah, yes, the spirit’s glow is gone,— 
What mortal hand can now 

Recall the brightness to that eye, 
The color to that brow! 

*Tis all in vain; no human power 
I feel at last can save, 

Flower of sweet loveliness, ’tis thou 
Art singled for the grave. 


And I! what dreams I had for thee 
Of life, and future years, 
Without a shadow in their course, 
Or grief’s destroying tears ! 
Thoughts, dreams, and visions, what are they ! 
Fond mockeries of the brain, 
Hopes, o’er whose momentary light, 
The heart must weep in vain! 


Pale child, I dare not number o’er 
Thy days of pain and grief, 

How long, how patiently thy voice 
Imploring, sought relief,— 

How many watching hours were thine, 
Mid loneliness and fears, 

With only God and me to mark 
Thy agony and tears! 
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And now the spirit’s glow is gone, 
Forever from that face, 

As ’mid its wreck of loveliness, 
The lines of death I trace ; 

For life is ebbing fast from thee, 
M7 sad and gentle child,— 

Alas the blighted blossom fails 


Ere summer skies have smiled. 


’T will be a weary hour, I know, 
When those last words are said, 

And silently and coldly falls 
The earth upon thy bed! 

When rude and careless men have borne 
Thy coflin from my sight— 

I could not see them shut thee from 


This world of sun and light? 


I bury thee ! how strangely falls 
That word upon my heart ! 

How shall I bear the hour at last, 
My child, when we must part! 

T cannot tell,—I dare not think,— 
Nor weep,—nor even pray ; 

My God, who strikes this bitter blow, 
Support me through that day ! 


LEISURE-HOURS AT SARATOGA. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “ Horr Lesttz,”’ &c. 


I REMEMBER once to have been startled by a sermon on the right 


employment of our leisure hours. I had fancied, in common with 


most of the world, that if the set time of business ( by that imposing 
name we all grace our occupations ) was diligently employed, our lei- 
sure hours were not to be included in the great account, but rather 
thrown in like remnants by a generous dealer,—sunny hours all, tak- 
ing no shadow from the past, and casting no shadow before,—golden 
hours, snatched from that wrinkled hag Care, who sits brooding over 
our anxious days. But the preacher told us,—and I have ever since 
been haunted by the idea,—that our leisure hours were precisely 
those for which we should be held to the strictest account. 
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With this sermon on my conscience, I went to Saratoga. One of 
my first thoughts, when I looked round upon the busy crowd of 
idlers (we are all vigilant over others’ duties ) was, how in the 
world those people were to answer for ten consecutive days, three 
weeks, or a month of leisure hours! 


the stuff that life is made of !—without a thought of the account accu- 


Were they not throwing away 


mulating upon them! Here were the old, just finishing the voyage 
of life, and the young, just entering upon it,—all gliding rapidly 
down the stream, and all seeming to fancy that the shores are passing 
them, not they the shores. I was awakened from my reverie by my 
friend Mrs. J. ..., whose ideas seem to be generated in the clear 
healthy atmosphere of her heart. ‘Look there,’ she said, “the 
benevolent can find a field every where, even in a Saratoga drawing- 
room!” I followed the direction of her eyes, and saw one of the 
loveliest of all the young and fashionable that graced that drawing- 
room. She had broken away from a knot of girls and young men, 
({ leaving her lion’s-portion of their attentions to escheat to her com- 
panions ) and joined a poor lady who actually appeared to be aching 
with her solitude in that lively crowd. She had come to Saratoga 
two or three days before, with the prime necessity of woman’s life, 
a male adjunct, who appeared as regularly as the knives and forks 
at meal times, and left her side as soon as he had reconducted her to 
the drawing-room; where she would slink into a corner, and remain 
like a bit of drift-wood, that has been whirled into an eddy, and 
there stops, while every thing is joyously floating past. Her name 
and condition were known to be respectable, but her dress was 
rather grotesque, and her hair, which no stretch of the imagination 
could change from red to auburn was,—now when every head is 
simply and classically arranged—drawn up to the top of her crown, 
where it stood like the leaning tower of Pisa. ‘Then she looked so 
painfully still, so sorry that she was there, so wistfully towards 


every one that had a companion to speak to, that she had moved 





*s compassion, and she went on her errand of charity. Scarcely 
had half-a-dozen sentences of the common currency of introductory 
conversation been exchanged, when the solitary lady looked like a 
new creature. She was no longer a stranger and an alien, but 
linked in with her fellow creatures, part and parcel of the cheerful 
world about her ; and when ——— offered her arm, and strolled up 
and down the room with her, giving her that important information 
which she had been burning to acquire, but dared not ask, the name of 
that tall gentleman, and this short lady, she appeared like one taken 
off a desolate island, on board a ship sailing under his own country’s 
flag, with ship-mates speaking his own language. ‘ You were 
right,” said I to my friend, “even this is a field of benevolence, and 
has gleaned a scattered ear.’’ And well redeemed, I thought, 





a leisure hour, for she has made a fellow creature happy ; no matter 
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by what simple means such an object is attained—the simpler the 
better. 

The next morning enriched us with a large party from North Ca- 
rolina. Fortunate is the State that can send forth such citizens to 
represent it. Intelligent and kind-hearted, simple and direct in 
their manners, with that evident self-respect resting on the immov- 
able foundation of intrinsic respectability, and the modesty and 
deference that springs from a faith in the worth of others—a faith 
which is the well-spring of life to humanity. There was one young 
person of this party who was the centre of general interest. She 
was not beautiful, but she had a power to rivet and charm the eye 
beyond a regular and reigning beauty. There was a languor in her 
movement, and an abstractedness in her expression, as if for her the 
soul of life was gone, or as if ( for she was suffering from ill health ) 
she were listening to the strain, “ Sister-spirit, come away!” But 
when a voice she loved struck upon her ear, or a word touched her 
heart-chords, she raised her heavy eye-lids, and a world glowing 
with sunshine, warmth, and beauty, was revealed ata single glance. 
It reminded me of the child’s pretty fancy, that ‘the stars were holes 
cut to let the glory through.” 'The morning after her arrival one 
of her party asked her to sing, and her father—of all the admirers 
of her music the most enthusiastic (as he should be )—brought her 
guitar. She took it, and without any prelude of affected modesty, 





or fluttering anxiety, or real and painful bashfalness, she played 
Irish melodies, Scotch airs, and old English songs, such as * The 
harp that once through Tara’s halls,’”’ the “Ingle-side,”’ and “ Oft 
in the stilly night,’—those household words, domestic treasures, 
holy spells that conjure up the dead, and pour melody over the soul 
from voices long silent. When she began to sing it was some hour 
or two after breakfast, the hour of general dispersion. Her voice 
was a signal for a general recall. The ladies came from their cells, 
and the gentlemen poured in from the piazzas, till the drawing-room 
was filled. There was not the slightest change in her manner. 
While there were murmurs of applause, sighs, and eyes wet from 
memory’s opened fountains, while those who only tolerate Italian 
music were betrayed into spontaneous admiration, she sang as if she 
were singing at twilight in her own mother’s parlour, as unconscious 
of listeners, and as sweetly, as the wood-thrush in its deep solitude. 
Sure, thought I, 


“Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air, 


To testify his hidden residence.” 


And within that breast, as I afterwards found, was one of the most 
loving and trusting hearts ever made perfect through suffering. 
After a while the drive, the ride, the inviting savor of Barhyte’s 
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trout, were too strong for the music. Say and do what we will, 
our English blood is not ‘native to the manner’,—we must have 
more substantial pleasure—something that smacks of the roast-beef 
and plum-pudding of life. And in their diurnal pursuit of these, the 
audience of our sweet singer dispersed, but not till a leisure hour 
had been redeemed from vanity and vacuity. 

Strangers reproach us with ‘sectional prejudices,’ amounting in 
their virulence to that natural hatred so patriotically cultivated for 
some centuries between the French and English. If they actually 
do exist, Saratoga should be considered as a sort of Jerusalem, and 
the annual gathering there a national jubilee, when we are emanci- 
pated from something worse than physical slavery,—for these sec- 
tional prejudices are chains and manacles to kindly feelings—dark 
prison-houses to generous thought. Many a leisure hour is well 
employed on that neutral ground of Saratoga, when the social sym- 
pathies are linking the hearts of the fair rivals of rival cities, and 
“smoothing the raven down” of that deepest darkness in our Re- 
public, political animosity,—when the warmth and eloquence of the 
southerner melts the ice of the northern man, and finds and feels the 
vhen the erudite Bostonian 





generous current that flows beneath it 
quotes the science and even repeats the puns of the Philadelphian,— 
and when New-York fashionables beg patterns of caps and capes 
from Baltimoreans. ‘These are the genial offices of acquaintance, 
and before its influence ‘sectional prejudice’ vanishes as night va- 
pors melt in the eye of the sun. 

Ihave long more than doubted the curative effect of satire,—that 
most bitter of medicines. It is certainly a more gracious task to dis- 
cover a life-sustaining plant, than keenly to detect a poisonous herb ; 
and far pleasanter to gather flowers than to point out obtruding weeds; 
and most wise is it, like the wise man, to idealize the cheerful 
countenance, and, like the good vicar, to “love to look upon happy 
human faces.’’ This being my faith, I would not advise any to 
waste their leisure hours at Saratoga upon such hacknied subjects 
as Manewuvring mammas and their puppet daughters, parvenus, mus- 
tachioed dandies, and self-created foreign nobility. Indeed, with 
one or two exceptions, these races appeared nearly extinct. I 
remember, though, one exquisite thing—a shadowy presentment of 
humanity, made up of curls and essences, that held its embroidered 
kerchief ad la mode, and waltzed hat in hand; that * disabled all the 
benefits of his own country, was out of love with his nativity, and 
almost chid God for making him that countenance he wore,’’—so 
that some lively girls, taking pity on his out-of-place doublet and 
hose, subscribed, from their own stores, a suit of suitable apparel 
for him. I know not if it were sent, but I saw the list,—including 
ear-rings, hair-pins, and papillottes. 

But instead of these oft-recorded denizens of the watering-place, 
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there were, for those of the Vicar’s taste, husbands and wives appa- 
rently so contented with their lot, that they cared not whether the law 
of the land allowed divorce to all who wished it, like the reformed 
code of Prussia, or denied it to all who craved it, like certain other 
codes, so they were permitted to wear their easy yoke together. 
There were mothers whose delighted eyes followed their younger 
selves, and who seemed to have no design for them more heinous 
than securing their present innocent enjoyments. There were 
beautiful girls untrammelled, as all American girls are, self-relying, 
and most safe in their self-reliance, who betrayed no impatience to 
transfer their allegiance from parent to husband. There were tra- 
velled ladies from Paris, who had come home with improved tastes, 
stored memories, and hearts full of love for their country, and with 
as simple, chaste, and elegant a toilet, as if the Paris milliners were 
all dead and buried, and refined women had taken the apparelling 
of their persons into their own hands. There were elderly single 
ladies, who neither gossipped about other people’s affairs, nor ob- 
truded their own. One or two of these I noted, with tempers so 
cheerful, and sympathies so warm and active, that it was plain they 
had not needed the sanative relations of wife and mother to keep 
them in good humor, and preserve the fountain of their affections 
living and flowing. And there was—O rara avis—a millionaire 
uncourted, and unobtruding. And lastly, (the order of our enume- 
ration resembles that of a child’s of his dinner,—pies, tarts, flummery, 
and roast beef,) lastly, there were men from the highest profes- 
sional, official, and commercial walks of life, who had cast their 
cares behind them, and come there to recreate in their leisure hours,— 
and of some among them I may add, most gratefully, to redeem and 


enrich the leisure hours of others. 

And what a life-time is in those leisure hours! A resident of two 
wecks has seen generation after generation appear and pass away,— 
he has made acquaintance and forgotten them,—perchance has ripened 
friendships and sighed over their decay. Happy are the few who 
escape the doom of most human things—oblivion. 
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AN INCIDENT AT SORRENTO. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


[The following lines relate an incident which occurred two or three years since in 
Ktaly.] 


Fair is thy site, Sorrento! green thy shore! 

Black crags behind thee pierce the clear blue skies, 
The sea, whose borders ruled the world of yore, 
As clear, and bluer still, before thee lies. 


Vesuvius smokes in sight, whose fount of fire, 
Out-gushing, drowned the cities on his steeps ; 
And murmuring Naples, spire o’ertopping spire, 


Sits on the slope beyond, where Virgil sleeps. 


Here doth the earth with flowers of every hue 

Heap her green breast, when April’s sun is bright,— 
Flowers of the morning-red, or ocean-blue, 

Or like the mountain frost of silvery white. 


Currents of fragrance from the orange tree, 
And sward of violets, breathing to and fro, 
Mingle, and wandering out upon the sea, 


Refresh the idle boatman where they blow. 


Yet even here, as under harsher climes, 

Tears o’er the loved and early lost are shed, 
That soft air saddens with the funeral chimes, 
Those shining flowers are gathered for the dead. 


Here once a child, a playful, smiling one, 
All the day long caressing and caressed, 
Died, when his little tongue had just begun 
To lisp the names of those he loved the best. 


The father strove his struggling grief to quell ; 
The mother wept, as mothers use to weep; 
Two little sisters wearied them to tell 

When their dear Carlo would awake from sleep. 
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Within an inner room his couch they spread, 

His funeral couch; with mingled grief and love, 
They laid a crown of roses on his head, e 
And murmured, “ brighter is his crown above.” 


They scattered round him, on his snowy sheet, 
Laburnum’s strings of sunny-coloured gems, 
Sad hyacinth and violet dim and sweet, 

And orange blossoms on their dark green stems. 


And now the hour is come,—the priest is there,— 
Torches are lit,—the bells are tolled,—they go, 
With solemn rites of blessing and of prayer, 

To lay those dear remains in earth below. 


The door is opened—hark that quick glad ery— 
* Carlo has waked—has waked, and is at play!” 
The little sisters leap and laugh, and try 


To climb the couch on which the infant lay. 


And there he sits, alive, and gaily shakes, 

In his full hands, the blossoms blue and white, 

And smiles with winking eyes, like one who wakes 
From a deep slumber at the morning light. 


THE CANADA QUESTION. 


Civil war in the British North American Provinces! This event 
has come upon the people of the United States with something of 
apparent suddenness and surprise; and yet, to those who have at- 
tentively observed the progress of opinion in the two Canadas, the 
proceedings of the Assembly of Lower Canada, the discussions on 
the subject in the British Parliament, and the agitation of the Cana- 
dians themselves, the actual collision between the mother country 
and her colonies has been a matter neither strange nor unexpected. 
Indeed, if there be any thing remarkable in the fact, it has been, 
that, situated as the British Provinces are, in close contiguity with 
the United States, and exposed, as they thus have so long been, to 
the salutary contagion of democratic institutions and democratic 
principles, they have been content until this time to remain the 
subject colonies of Great Britain. 

While, however, it has been apparent, of late especially, that a 
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change in the‘ relations of Great Britain and her North American 
Provinces was at hand, it is right to observe that actual hostilities 
were precipitated by the violence of the royalist party in Lower 
Canada. The Canadians were pursuing reform in constitutional 
modes. Their House of Assembly had again and again presented 
‘the grievances of the colony to the notice of the mother country. 
*hey had refused, as they lawfully and constitutionally might, to 
make appropriations for the salaries of the officers of the Crown, un- 
less the reforms, municipal and constitutional, which they deemed es- 
sential to the colony, were conceded by Great Britain. They were 
peacefully organizing themselves, as they had a right to do, for effec- 
tive resistance,—forcible or not, as the case might require,—to any at- 
tempt of the Crown to coerce them into an abandonment of the objects 
of reform which the good of the colony demanded. They were dis- 
cussing these objects in public meetings and in public journals, as 
they had full right todo. They were preparing to maintain their rights 
by force if assailed by force. But they did not strike the first blow. 
They did not explode the train of revolution. This was done by 
the persons and the party attached to the mother country, who as- 
saulted individuals of an association called ‘ Sons of Liberty,’-—mob- 
bed the printing office, and destroyed the printing materials, of the 
principal journal of the Canadians, a paper conducted with great 
spirit and ability, the Vindicator—arrested and imprisoned many of 
their number on charges of sedition or treason, and thus drove the 
Canadians to take up arms, and kindled the flame of civil war in the 
Province. 

There can, we are inclined to think, be little doubt, that it was the 
purpose of the violent loyalists of Montreal, in those steps, to pre- 
cipitate the outbreak, the near approach of which was self-evident,— 
in the belief that the rapidity of action, bravery, and discipline of 
the regular troops, would probably be able to crush at once the first 
insurrectionary gatherings, before the depth of the winter should open 
the communication across the St. Lawrence by means of the ice. 
Matters had, by this time, proceeded so far, the mutual feelings of the 
two parties had reached sucha point of exasperation, and the organi- 
zation of the Canadians, emanating from the central association of the 
‘Sons of Liberty,’ in Montreal, was progressing so rapidly, that, in 
truth, the course adopted seemed the only one that afforded a chance 
of nipping the embryo revolution in the bud. By driving out into 
overt treason all the leaders,—-whose designs were already scarce half 


concealed, while they pursued them so skilfully as to keep within 
it was doubtless supposed that the result 





the line of personal safety, 
would either place their persons within the power of Government, 
as prisoners, or get rid of them as fugitive exiles. 

The immediate crisis was brought on by measures of the British 
govern, ent, adopted in the aim to compel the Canadians to submit 
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themselves to the will of the mother country, in respect of the ques- 
tions of right raised by the House of Assembly of Lower Canada. 
To understand this point, however, and the merits of the controversy 
generally, it is necessary to go back to the former early history of 
the colony, and trace events down to the present day. 

Canada, originally a French colony, it is known, came into the 
possession of Great Britain by conquest, being assured to her by 
treaty in 1763, just at the beginning of the controversy between her 
and the colonies now constituting the United States. The province 
contained at that time a small population, less than a hundred thou- 
sand souls. Being exclusively French, and having for many years 
been at war, more or less, with the old British Colonies in America, 
the Canadians did not, at the epoch of the Revolution, sympathize in 
feeling with the latter ; and, unwilling, perhaps, to incur anew so soon 
the horrors of war, remained passively submissive to the authority 
of Great Britain,—governed, without institutions of their own, as a 
conquered colony. 

But when the French revolution not long afterwards ensued,—an 
event, by which, from their French origin and language, the Cana- 
dians were likely to be more sensibly affected than by a revolution 
in the British colonies, though on the same continent,—the British 
government felt the necessity of anticipating any discontent in Can- 
ada by the voluntary concession of institutions, and by other mea- 
sures which might conspire to secure their allegiance. 

Accordingly, in 1791, an act of Parliament was introduced and 
passed by Mr. Pitt, which is commonly called the ‘Constitutional 
Act;’ and by which the colony was divided into two governments, 
Upper and Lower Canada. The idea was, to organize each after the 
model of the constitution of Great Britain itself: answering to the 
King, a Governor,—for the Cabinet, an Executive Council,—for the 
House of Lords, a Legislative Council,—for the House of Commons, 
a Representative Assembly. The colony was divided, in order to 
have that part of it called Upper Canada peopled by emigrants from 
Great Britain, so as to balance the French colony of Lower Canada. 

To this organization of the Canadas very serious objections were 
made at the time; which objections have, in the progress of events, 
been fully verified. First, it was objected that, by the separation, 
Upper Canada would be insulated in the interior of the continent, 
being accessible to maritime commerce only through Lower Canada, 
or through the United States. Then, it was objected that the theory 
of the ‘Constitutional Act’ was radically defective, inasmuch as 
Canada had not, and no American colony could have, an hereditary 
aristocracy of sufficient number and weight to correspond to the 
peerage of Great Britain; and therefore the Legislative Council 
would either be nugatory, if it did not exercise its functions inde- 
pendently of the Assembly, or on the other hand, if it did, would 
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become odious to the colony, as the mere instrument of the Crown,. 
by whom its members were appointed. 

Out of this inherent vice of the ‘Constitutional Act’ a multitude of 
evils have flowed. As the Canadians grew in numbers and intelli- 
gence, they naturally desired to meliorate the condition of their 
country, in conformity with the spirit of the age. But the Legisla- 
tive Council proved to be a perpetual drawback on all reform,—a 
standing conservator of every abuse. 

Thus matters went on, until the war of 1812, between the United 
States and Great Britain, at which time, as before in 1774 and 1791, 
the government of Great Britain took pains, by politic conciliations, 
of one sort or another, to enlist the Canadas on their side, and 
against the natural ally of the Canadians. 

Since that period, however, the discontents of the Canadians have: 
been gradually growing to a head; until, in 1833, the supply bill, 
passed by the Assembly, was coupled with conditions of the reform 
of various gross abuses of the colonial administration ; which the 
Government not consenting to reform, the supply bill was lost. 
This event was the beginning of the end; for the next year the 
House of Assembly set forth solemnly the grievances of the colony, 
in the celebrated “ Ninety-two Resolutions.’’ This document has 
not, that we are aware, been published in the United States; and its 
great importance at the present time, as a formal exhibition of the 
claims of the Canadians to redress, will justify us in transferring some 
of the more material parts of it to our pages. 


Resolutions of the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, dated 
Quebec, Friday, 21st February, 1834. 


I. Resolved, That His Majesty’s loyal Subjects, the People of the Province of 
Lower Canada, have shewn the strongest attachment to the British Empire, of which 
they are a portion; that they have repeatedly defended it with courage, in time of 
war; that at the period which preceded the Independence of the late British Colo- 
nies on this Continent, they resisted the appeal made to them by those Colonies toy 
join their confederation. 

4. Resolved, That this House, as representing the People of this Province, has 
shewn an earnest zeal to advance the general prosperity of the Country, by securing 
the peace and content of all classes of its Inhabitants, without any distinction of 
origin or creed, and upon the solid and durable basis of unity of interest, and equal 
confidence in the protection of the Mother Country. 

6. Resolved, That in the year 1827, the great majority of the People of this Prov- 
ince complained, in Petitions signed by 87,000 persons, of serious and numerous 
abuses which then prevailed, many of which had then existed for a great number of 
years, and of which the greater part still exist without correction or mitigation. 

7. Resolved, That the complaints aforesaid, and the grievances which gave rise to 
them, being submitted to the consideration of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
occasioned the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons, of which the 
Honorable Edward Geoffrey Stanley, now His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department, and several others who are now Members of His 
Majesty’s Government, formed part; and that after a careful investigation, and dus 
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deliberation, the said Committee, on the 18th July, 1828, came to the following very 
just conclusions :— 

Istly. “ That the embarrassments and discontents that had long prevailed in the 
‘Canadas, had arisen from serious defects in the system of Laws and the Constitu- 
tions established in those Colonies.” 

Qdly. “That these embarrassments were in great measure to be attributed to the 
‘manner in which the existing system had been administered.” 

3dly. “ That they had a complete conviction, that neither the suggestions which 
they had made, nor any other improvements in the Laws and Constitutions of the 
‘Canadas, will be attended with the desired effect, unless an impartial, conciliating, and 
constitutional system of Government were obgerved in these loyal and important 
‘Colonies.” 

8. Resolved, That since the period aforesaid, the Constitution of this Province, with 
its serious defects, has continued to be administered in a manner calculated to multi- 
ply the embarrassments and discontents which have long prevailed ; and that the re- 
commendations of the Committee of the House of Commons have not been followed 
by effective measures of a nature to produce the desired effect. 

9. Resolved, That the most serious defect in the Constitutional Act,—its radical 
fault,—the most active principle of evil and discontent inthe Province, the most pow- 
-erful and most frequent cause of abuses of power,—of the infractions of the Laws,— 
of the waste of the public revenue and property, accompanied by impunity to the 
governing party, and the oppression and consequent resentment of the governed,—is 
that injudicious enactment, the fatal results of which were foretold by the Right Hon. 
Charles James Fox, at the time of its adoption, which invests the Crown with that 
exorbitant power, (incompatible with any Government duly balanced and founded 
von Law and Justice, and not on force and coercion) of selecting and composing, with- 
out any rule or limitation, or any predetermined qualification, an entire Branch of the 
Legislature, supposed from the nature of its attributions to be independent, but ineti- 
itably the servile tool of the authority which creates, composes and decomposes it, 
and can any day modify it to suit the interests or the passions of the moment. 

10. Resolved, That with the possession of a power so unlimited, the abuse of it is 
inseparably connected, and that it has always been so exercised in the selection of 
ithe Members of the Legislative Council of this Province, as to favor the spirit of mo- 
nopoly and despotism in the executive, judicial, and administrative departments of 
Government, and never in favor of the public interest 

21. Resolred, That the Legislative Council ef this Province, has never been any 
thing else but an impotent screen between the Governor and the people, which, by 
enabling the one to maintain a conflict with the other, has served to perpetuate a sys- 
tem of discord and contention; that it has unceasingly acted with avowed hostility 
to the sentiments of the people as constitutionally expressed by the House of Assem- 
bly; that it is not right, under the name of a Legislative Council, to impose an aris- 
tocracy on a country which contains no natural materials for the composition of such 
a body ; that the Parliament of the United Kmegdom, in granting to His Majesty’s 
Canadian Subjects the power of revising the Constitution under which they hold 
their dearest rights, wou!d adopt a liberal policy, free from all considerations of for- 
mer interests and of existing prejudices; and that by this measure, equally consist- 
ent with a wise and sound policy and with the most liberal and extended views, the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom would enter into a noble rivalry with the United 
States of America, would prevent His Majesty’s subjects from seeing any thing 
to envy there, and would preserve a friendly intercourse between Great Britain and 
this Province, as her Colony,so long as the tic between us shall continue, and as her 
Ally whenever the course of events may change our relative position. 

37. Resolved, That the political world in Europe is at this moment agitated by two 
great parties, who in different countries appear under the several names of Serviles, 
‘Royalists, Tories, and Conservatives, on the one side, and of Liberals, Constitution- 
als, Republicans, Whigs, Reformers, Radicals, and similar appellations on the other; 
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that the former party is, on this continent, without any weight or influence, except 
what it derives from its European supporters, and from a trifling number of persons 
who become their dependents for the sake of personal gain, and of others who from 
age or habit cling to opinions which are not partaken by any numerous class; while 
the second party overspreads all America; and that the Colonial Secretary is mistak- 
en, if he believes that the exclusion of a few salaried Officers from the Legislative 
Council could suffice to make it harmonize with the wants, wishes, and opinions of 
the People, as long as the Colonial Governors retain the power of preserving in it a 
majority of Members rendered servile by their antipathy to every liberal idea. 

41. Resolved, That His Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial Department 
has acknowledged in his Despatches, that it has frequently been admitted that the 
People of Canada ought to see nothing in the Institutions of the neighboring States 
which they could regard withenvy, and that he has yet to learn that any such feel- 
ing now exists among His Majesty’s subjects in Canada: to which this House an- 
swers, that the neighbouring States have a form of Government very fit to prevent 
abuses of power, and very effective in repressing them: that the reverse of this order 
of things has always prevailed in Canada under the present form of Government: that 
there exists in the neighbouring States a stronger and more general attachment to the 
national institutions, than in any other country; and that there exists also, in those 
States a guarantee for the progressive advance of their political institutions towards 
perfection, in the revision of the same at short and determinate intervals, by con- 
ventions of the People, in order that they may, without any shock or violence, be 
adapted to the actual state of things. 

44. Resolved, That the unanimous consent with which all the American States 
have adopted and extended the Elective system, shews that it is adapted to the wishes 
manners and social state of the Inhabitants of this Continent; that this system pre- 
vails among those of British and those of Spanish origin, although the latter, during 
the continuance of their Colonial state, had been under the calamitous yoke of igno- 
rance and absolutism; and that we do not hesitate to ask from a Prince of the House 
of Brunswick, and a reformed Parliament, all the freedom and political powers 
which the Princes of the House of Stuart and their Parliaments granted to the most 
favored of the Plantations formed at a period when such grants must have been less 
favorably regarded than they would now be. 

47. Resolved, That the fidelity of the People and the protection of the Government 
are correlative obligations, of which the one cannot long subsist without the other ; 
that, by reason of the defects which exist in the Laws and Constitution of this Prov- 
ince, and of the manner in which those Laws and that Constitution have been ad- 
ministered, the People of this Province are not sufficiently protected in their lives, 
their property and their honor; and the long series of acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion of which they have to complain, have increased with alarming rapidity in vio- 
lence and in number, under the present Administration. 

73. Resolved, That it was anciently the practice of the House of Commons, to 
withhold Supplies until grievances were redressed ; and that in following this course 
in the present conjuncture, we are warranted in our proceedings, as well by the most 
approved precedents as by the spirit of the Constitution itself. 

75. Resolved, That the number of the Inhabitants of the country being about 
600,000, those of French origin are about 525,000, and those of British or other origin 
75,000; and that the establishment of the Civil Government of Lower Canada, for 
the year 1832, according to the yearly Returns made by the Provincial Administra- 
tion, for the information of the British Parliament, contained the names of 157 Offi- 
cers and others receiving Salaries, who are apparently of British or Foreign origin, 
and the names of 47 who are, apparently, natives of the country, of French origin, 
that this statement does not exhibit the whole disproportion which exists in the distri- 
bution of the public money and power, the latter class being, for the most part, ap- 
pointed to the inferior and less lucrative offices, and most frequently only obtaining 
aven them, by becoming the dependents of those who hold the higher and the more 
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lucrative offices; that the accumulation of many of the best paid and most influen- 
tial, and at the same time incompatible, offices in the same person, which is forbiddes 
by the laws and by sound policy, exists especially for the benefit of the former class 

and that two-thirds of the persons included in the last commission of the peace issuet. 
in the province, are apparently of British or foreign origin, and one-third only of 
French origin. 

84. Resolved, That besides the grievances and abuses beforementioned, there exist 
in this province a great number of others, (a part of which existed before the com- 
mencement of the present Administration, which has maintained them, and is the 
author of a portion of them) with regard to which this House reserves to itself the 
right of complaining and demanding reparation, and the number of which is too 
great to allow of their being enumerated here: that this House points out as among 
that number: 

Sthly. The intermeddling of members of the Legislative Council in the elections 
of the representatives of the people, for the purpose of influencing and controlling 
them by force; and the selection frequently made of returning officers for the purpose 
of securing the same partial and corrupt ends ;—the interference of the present Gov- 
ernor-in-chief himself in the said elections; his approval of the intermeddling of the 
said Legislative councillors in the said elections; the partiality with which he inter- 
vened in the Judicial proceedings connected with the said elections, for the purpose 
of influencing the said proceedings in a manner favorable to the Military power, and 
contrary to the independence of the Judicial Power; and the applause which, as 
commander of the forces, he bestowed upon the sanguinary execution of the citizens 
by the soldiery. 

6thly. The interference of the armed military force at such elections, through 
which three peaceable citizens, whose exertions were necessary to the support of their 
families, and who were strangers to the agitation of the election, were shot dead in 
the streets: the applause bestowed by the Governor-in-chief and commander of the 
forces are the authors of this sanguinary military execution (who had not been ac- 
quitted by a petty jury) forthe firmness and discipline displayed by them on that 
occasion. 

We have selected only a part of these Resolutions, because of the 
great number and length of the whole; but what we have given will 


sufficiently illustrate the nature of the grievances of which the Cana- 
dians complained. 

In consequence of these and other proceedings, commissioners 
were sent from Great Britain to investigate the affairs of Canada on 
the spot; which commissioners at length made report, in accord- 
ance, of course, with the instructions and wishes of the Government 
by which they were employed,—the Canadian House of Assembly 
continuing to refuse the supplies,—and on the 6th of March, 1837, 
Lord John Russell introduced into the House of Commons the fol- 
lowing resolutions, by way of answer to, and decision upon, the 
complaints of the eolony. 

‘1. That since the Sist day of October, in the year 1832, no provision has been 
made by the Legislature of the Province of Lower Canada for defraying the charges 
of the administration of justice, and for the support of the civil government, within 
the said Province; and that there will, on the 10th day of April now next ensuing» 
be required for defraying in full the charges aforesaid to that day, the sum of 142,1600. 
14s. 64d. 

‘2. That at a session of the Legislature of Lower Canada, holden at the city 
of Quebec, in the said Province, in the months of September and October, 1836, 
the Governor of the said Province, in compliance with his Majesty’s commands, 
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recommended to the attention of the House of Assembly thereof, the estimates for the 
eurrent year, and also the accounts, showing the amount due in respect of the eivil 
government, and signified to the said House his Majesty’s confidence that they would 
accede to the application which he had been commanded to secure, for the payment 
of the arrears due on account of the public service, and for the funds necessary io 
earry on the civil government of the Province. 

*3. That the said House of Assembly, on the 3d day of October, 1836, by an ad- 
dress to the Governor of the said Province, declined to vote a supply for the purposes 
aforesaid, and by the said address, after referring to a former address of the said 
House to the Governor of the said Province, declared that the said House persisted, 
amongst other things, in the demand of an elective Legislative Council, and in de- 
manding the repeal of a certain Act, passed by the Parliament of the United King~ 
dom, in favor of the North American Land Company ; and, by the said address, the 
said House of Assembly further adverted to the demand made by that House of the 
free exercise of its control over all the branches of the Executive Government; and 
by the said address the said House of Assembly further declared, that it was incum- 
bent on them, in the present conjuncture, to adjourn their deliberations until his 
Majesty’s Government should, by its acts, especially by rendering the second branch 
of the Legislature conformable to the wishes and wants of the people, have commenced 
the great work of justice and reform, and created a confidence, which alone could 
erown it with success. 

‘4. That in the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to make the 
Legislative Council of that Province an elective body; but that it is expedient that 
measures be adopted for securing to that branch of the Legislature a greater degree 
of public confidence. 

*5. That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the Executive Coun- 
cil in Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to subject it to the responsibility demanded 
by the House of Assembly of that Province. 

‘6. That the legal title of the North American Land Company to the land holden 
by the said company by virtue of a grant from his Majesty, under the public seal 
of the said Province, and to the privileges conferred on the said company by the act 
for that purpose made, in the fourth year of his Majesty’s reign, ought to be main- 
tained inviolate. 

“7. (Relates to ‘ The Canada Tenure Act,’ and ‘ The Canada Trades Act.’ ) 

8. That for defraying the arrears due on account of the established and customary 
eharges of the administration of justice, and of the civil government of the said Pro- 
vince, it is expedient, that, after applying for that purpose such balance as shall, on 
the said 10th day of April, 1837, be in in the hands of the Receiver General ofthe said 
Province, arising from his Majesty’s hereditary, territorial and casual revenue, the 
Governor of the said Province be empowered to issue from and out of any other part 
ef his Majesty’s revenue, in the hands of the Receiver General of the said Province, 
such farther sums as shall be necessary to effect the payment of the before-mentioned 
sum of 142,1601. L4s. 6d. 

“9. That it is expedient that his Majesty be authorized to place at the disposal of 
the Legislature of the said Province, the nett proceeds of his Majesty’s hereditary, 
territorial and casual revenue arising within the same, in case the said Legislature 
shall see fit to grant to his Majesty a civil list for defraying the necessary charges of 
the administration of justice, and for the maintenance and unavoidable expenses of 
eertain of the principal officers of the civil government of the said Province. 

‘10. (Relates to the trade between Lower Canada and Upper Canada. ) 


These resolutions, were introduced by Lord John Russell, in a 
speech which betrays throughout a halting between two opinions ; 
a reluctance to drive things in Canada to the last resort, and a con- 
viction that still matters were evidently and irresistibly tending 
thither. Indeed, Lord Stanley, in the subsequent debates, very 
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justly characterized the resolutions as too weak for coercion, and too 
strong for conciliation. ‘The Ministers were warned by the opposi- 
tion that this was the old question between the thirteen colonies and 
the mother country ; that things had been going on in the same train 
in Lower Canada now, as in Massachusetts Bay formerly ; that Ca- 
nada had precedents to refer to, and act by, in the history of the 
thirteen colonies, for any public contingency of her own case; 
that, in general, a populous and powerful colony could not be re- 
tained by Great Britain, without the consent of the colony itself; 
that especially the Canadas could not, being in the vicinity of the 
United States, imbued with democratic opinions by contact with a 
democratic people, and sure of being able to draw resources from, 
and find refuge in, the American republic; and that the Ministers 
had but one course to pursue,—to grant at once the reforms prayed 
for by the House of Assembly of Lower Canada. Accordingly, Mr. 
Leader moved, as a test question, by way of amendment of Lord 
John Russell’s motion,—‘ that it is advisable to make the Legislative 
Council of that Province an elective council.’ The main position 
upon which Lord John Russell rested the resolutions, was, that 
the ministers of Great Britain could not conduct the affairs of 
Lower Canada if the Legislative Council was elective. Which sim- 
ply means, of course, that an elective legislative council would, na- 
turally, be in the interests of the colony,—while the Legislative Coun- 
cil, as at present constituted, of nominees of the Crown, was sub- 
servient to the interests of Great Britain, as adversary to those of 
the colony. Indeed, he expressly says:—‘I do not suppose that 
these colonies will persist in their demands; but, if they do still 
hold out, we have not the means of carrying on the government of 
them here, in continual resistance to their assemblies.” Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Leader, Mr. Roebuck, and others, very justly replied :— 
‘You cannot hold the Canadas at any rate, if you adopt and act upon 
these resolutions,—perhaps you may, if you grant their demands; 
but to undertake to coerce them is, of itself, to make sure of their 
separation from the mother country.’ However, the Ministers per- 
sisted, and the resolutions were, from time to time, after more or 
less of debate upon the more important of them, passed in the House 
of Commons, by decisive majorities,—being finally disposed of in 
that body on the 24th of April. 

On the 9th day of May, the resolutions were taken up in the 
House of Lords, discussed and passed,—being opposed only by 
Lord Brougham, who, in addition to speaking against them, entered 
the following protest on the journal of the Lords. 


Dissentient ,— 


1. Because these resolutions, embracing a great variety of important subjects, upon 
which different opinions may be entertained by the same persons, were all passed to 
the vote as once, in a House of not a tenth part of the members that frequently attend 
when questions affecting the interests of political parties or even individuals stand 


for discussion. 
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2. Because, though some of these resolutions are justifiable, there are others, and 
especially the eighth, which set all considerations of sound policy, of generosity, and 
justice, at defiance, and will most likely be regarded as indicating a design to crush 
whatever spirit of opposition to the Executive Government may at any time and for 
any cause show itself in any portion of North American provinces, 

3. Because it is the fundamental principle of the British Constitution which was 
intended to be established in Canada by the act of 1791,—and was finally promul- 
gated in 1831, that no part of the taxes levied upon the people shall be applied to any 
purpose whatever without the consent of their Representatives in Parliament; and 
this control ought in an especial manner to be vested in the people of the Colonies, 
seeing that it never can give them the same unlimited influence which it confers on 
the people of the parent State; for, if supplies are withheld by the Commons of Eng- 
land on account of grievance, the Crown has no other resource, and the grievance 
must be redressed ; whereas, if the Commons withhold supplies for the like reasons, the 
Crown cannot by this proceeding be obliged to redress the grievance as long as the 
Parliament of the mother country is willing to furnish the funds required. 

4. Because the taking possession of the money placed by the British Parliament at 
the disposal of the Colonial Councils, without their consent, is wholly subversive of 
the above-named fundamental principle, and directly contrary to the wise and salu- 
tary provisions of the act passed in 1831;—nor does it at all signify that this is said 
only to be done upon the present occasion, and that the rights of the Colonial Parlia- 
ment are represented as left unimpaired. 

The precedent of 1837 will ever after be cited in support of such oppressive pro- 
ceedings as often as the Commons of any Colony may withhold supplies; how justi- 
fiable soever their refusal may be, or in whatever designs the Executive Government 
may be engaged. 

5. Because the constitution of the Council, having been tried for nearly half a cen- 
tury, has not only failed to produce the advantages expected from it, but, after occa- 
sioning the most serious evils, has ended in bringing the Legislative operations of the 
Colonial Parliament to aclose; and there seems good ground to hope the evils now 
complained of may be remedied by introducing the elective principle into the consti- 
tution of this body, under due modifications. But the 4th resolution seems to pledge 
Parliament against ever introducing that principle, since it is not possible to conceive 
any circumstance justifying its introduction if the existing state of things does not. 

6. Because the spirit in which these proceedings were conceived is avowedly ad- 
verse to the opinions and desires of a vast majority of the inhabitants of Lower Ca- 
nada, and the no less plainly avowed object in bringing them forward is, by the 
authoritative declaration of Parliament to put down the principles and thwart the 
inclination so generally prevailing among the people of that Province. 

7. Because these proceedings, so closely resembling the fatal measures that severed 
the United States from Great Britain, have their origin in principles, and derive their 
support from reasonings, which form a prodigious contrast to the whole grounds, and 
the only defence, of the policy during later years so justly and so wisely sanctioned 
by the Imperial Parliament, in administering the affairs of the mother country, Nor 
js it easy to imagine, that the inhabitants of either the American or the European 
branches of the Empire should contemplate so strange a contrast without drawing 
inferences thereform discreditable to the character of the Legislature, and injurious to 
the future welfare of the State, when they mark with what different measures we 
mete to 600,000 inhabitants of a remote province unrepresented in Parliament, and to 
6,000,000 of our fellow-citizens nearer home, and making themselves heard by their 
Representatives, the reflection will surely arise in Canada, and may possibly find its 
way into Ireland, that the sacred rules of justice, the most worthy feelings of national 
generosity, and the soundest principles of enlightened policy may be appealed to in 
vain, if the demand of the suitor be not also supported by personal interests and party 
views, and political fears among those whose aid he seeks, while all men, perceiv- 
ing that many persons have found themselves at liberty to hold a course towards an 
important but remote Province, which their constituents never would suffer to be 
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pursued towards the most inconsiderable borough of the United Kingdom, an im- 
pression will be inevitably propagated most dangerous to the maintenance of Colonial 
dominion, that the people can never safely entrust the powers of Government to any 


supreme authority not residing amongst themselves. 
BrouGuam. 


Our readers can now judge for themselves what are the merits of 
this great controversy between Great Britain and the Canadas. We 
say the Canadas, because, though Lower Canada has been foremost 
in the dispute, and though it was upon the resolutions of the Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada that parliament acted, and though the British 
party is much stronger in Upper than in Lower Canada, yet the pub- 
lic question is the same in both, and the one must follow the fate of 
the other, so far as regards their ultimate relation to Great Britain. 
Our readers, we repeat, can judge for themselves, as to the merits 
of the question,—but there are two or three points in it, which we 
desire to present in relief from the others. 

First, it must be admitted, that the Canadians have had ample 
cause of complaint; grievances enough to justify them in demand- 
ing redress, and in persisting until they should obtainit. The min- 
isters of the Crown confessed this in the very resolutions they 
offered; Parliament confessed it; and it is a fact undeniable upon 
the record; proved by authentic state papers, of which we have 
given some idea in the preceding pages. 

Secondly, those grievances were of a kind which seem to be of 
the very essence of a colonial government. The remoteness of an 
American colony from its European metropolis; the diverse and 
contrariant interest which of necessity grew up in such a case; the 
fact of being governed by officers, civil and military, sent from a 
foreign country—these, and a multitude of other considerations, 
which the colonial history of the United States renders familiar to 
all, tend to show that a colony on this continent, when it arrives at 
maturity, and acquires the feelings of self-respect belonging to ma- 
turity, cannot be satisfactorily governed, or well governed, by aCo- 
lonial Secretary in Europe. Lord John Russell might well say, 
that he and his colleagues could not govern Lower Canada, without 
repressing the demands of its House of Assembly. Certainly he 
could not govern it under such circumstances, without the perform- 
ance of acts, which, as properly averred by Lord Brougham, if ap 
plied to the internal administration of England itself, would be de- 
nounced and resisted, as tyrannical in principle and insupportable in 
fact. 

Thirdly, it is the right of every people, which possesses the in- 
clination and physical power, to remodel and reform its institutions 
at will. This is the fundamental principle of the institutions of the 
United States, and cannot be denied or controverted, without im- 
peachment of the wisdom and virtue of our fathers of the Revolu- 
tion, nor without the renunciation of every thing which is peculiar or 
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valuable in the constitutions, whether of the United States, or of the 
individual States. [tis a right, which belongs to every people ; and 
it belongs to a European colony in America, not Jess, but more, 
than toany other description of people. The Canadians have all 
these grounds of right to reform their government, and to institute a 
new one, in such form asmay best promote their own happiness ; and 
they have another, which is equally sacred,—they are a conquered 
people. Great Britain acquired her dominion over them by force ; 
they do not owe allegiance to her as an original colony of hers ; and 
surely, if there be any case in which a people may of right throw off 
the authority of those who govern them, it is when these last are 
foreign conquerors; and which is the precise relation of Great 
Britain to the Canadas. 

We do not propose to look at this question in any bearings which 
it may be presumed to have upon supposed interests of ourown. Our 
aim has rather been to consider it as a question of political right. 
We look with solicitude, personally, to the issue of the event, be- 
e«ause the triumph of the people will be a triumph of liberty 
—of democratic principle—of the right of self-government; but 
at all events, it must be the duty, and of course the determination 
and the endeavour, of the United States, to avoid any compromise 
of its neutrality, by taking sides either with the colonies against 
Great Britain, or of Great Britain against the colonies. 

On a calm view of the whole subject, no one can, it appears to us, 
entertain the preposterous idea of the possibility of the continuance 
of the colonial relation between the Canadas and Great Britain. It 
is utterly contrary to the spirit of the age. Thank God, the period 
of force, of armed violence, is passing away from the world, at 
least, from those countries enlightened and liberalized,—as England 
has been preeminently,-—by the influence of the genius of Com- 
merce. The idea of anarmed struggle for dominion over a power- 
ful colony, by England, at this day, is tooabsurd. A large propor- 
tion of the party now in the ascendency in that country, has long 
been utterly opposed to the whole system of foreign and colonial 
policy, maintained by England under the auspices of those anti-libe- 
ral principles which are now fast passing away in the mother coun- 
try itself. A majority of the people of the Canadas desire to be free,— 
to govern themselves on the pure representative principles of which 
they have so glorious a model perpetually before their eyes; and 
they are so unreasonable as not to feel contented to go down to the 
sea shore* to greet rulers sent to them from across an ocean three 
thousand miles wide! It is enough. They must become free when- 
ever they will it. 

The question is of no importance to us. There is nothing to be 
desired by us in the prospective annexation of the Canadas to our 
Union. That event may happen,—or those provinces may maintain 








* Paine. 
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a friendly independence. We have no material objection to the 
English neighbourhood. Any serious disturbance of friendly rela- 
tions between the two commercial sister countries, Great Britain and 
our Union, is an event not less impossible, now, or hereafter, than. 
it would be to roll back the lapse of time, and resuscitate the passed 
and buried centuries. Nor is there any thing to be either desired or 
deprecated in the proximity of a kindred republic on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence. It could not influence, in the slightest degree, 
either our safety or prosperity. Nor would there be any benefit to 
them in a participation in our federal union,——at least no greater be- 
nefit than would attend a sovereign independence, provided they 
should follow, which would doubtless be the case, our great princi- 
ples of republican freedom at home, and peaceful commerce abroad. 

And yet we are not haunted with that idea, which we hear so fre- 
quently expressed, of ‘the danger of extending our already over- 
grown territorial limits.’ This is one of those false ideas which 
has been bequeathed to us by the Past,—that Past which was termi- 
nated when the American experiment first dawned upon the world as 
the commencement of anew era. That idea is evidently correla- 
tive to the one of strong central governmental action. A strong 
central government cannot, indeed, maintain the cohesion of extended 
territories, of diversified peculiar interests, beyond certain limits. 
They follow the mathematical law of all radiating forces—the strength 
of their action diminishes in inverse proportion to the square of the 
distance ; beyond a certain circular limit it must be inoperative, ex- 
cept by such convulsive effort as must derange and disorganize the 
wholesystem. Sucha territorial dominion, is then ‘ overgrown’ and 
unmanageable. But those terms can have no proper applicability 
to a federal republican system, on the principle of diffusion of power 
on which ours is based. The peculiar characteristic of our system. 
—the distinctive evidence of its divine origin (that is to say, its 
foundation on those original principles of natural right and truth, 
implanted by the Creator, as the first moral elements of human na- 
ture )}—is, that it may, if its theory is maintained pure in practice, 
be extended, with equal safety and efliciency, over any indefinite 
number of millions of population and territory. In such a federa- 
tive system,—in which every individual portion is left free to its 
own self-government, and to the cultivation of its own peculiar in- 
terests, with the sole restriction, of respect for the equal rights of 
other portions, and under the protection of a federal union, of 
strictly defined powers, to give some degree of uniform national or- 
ganization to the whole mass, in its relations with foreign powers,— 
every part has an equal interest in the maintainance of the system, 
and its great principles. The vitality is not forcibly propelled from 
the centre to the extremities, but is diffused equally throughout alk 


the parts ; and itis only necessary for the latter to contribute a suf- 
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ficient degree of the vital energy towards the centre to keep alive 
the general unity of the national body. Such a system is, from its 
nature,—if its great principles are only preserved sound and pure,— 
as applicable on a large scale as on a small one; and we can see no 
reason why, at some future day, our ‘experiment’ should not be in 
successful operation over the whole North American continent, from 
the isthmus to the pole. 

Yet in this supposed gradual extension of the federal union,—if 
such should be the tendency of future events,—the benefit of every 
successive accession enures not to the main body, but to the new 
member added ; the former has no interest in it. The natural dis- 
trust of the future and the unknown, however clear probabilities 
may seem, might make it rather the part of prudence to decline the 
accession which cannot add any material benefit, and may, possi- 
bly, do harm. In discussing freely, therefore, the question of the 
relations between the Canadas and the mother county, we shall not 
be suspected of a hankering after an extension of our own territory. 
We look upon the subject only in the light of general principles,— 
and may, without impropriety, and without violating the spirit of 
perfect neutrality, express ourselves with entire freedom upon it. 
No American, sincerely and understandingly imbued with American 
principles, can refrain from feeling a deep sympathy in a cause so 
closely analogous with that of our own Revolution ;—and feeling, 
there can exist no consideration to check the free expression of it. 
At the same time, we hold all actual participation in the contest, 
whether by individuals or bodies of men, to be highly improper, and 
equally a violation of our national neutrality (which the individual 
citizen is as much bound to hold sacred as the organized govern- 
ment) and inconsistent with a philosophical view of the principles 
involved. If the Canadian people will to be free from their de- 
pendence ona foreign country, they have but to arise in their strength 
of mass and say so;—they need no assistance of money or volun- 
teers from us. If it is not the will of the people,—or if that will is 
not sufficiently strong to carry them through the ordeal of revolu- 
tion,—we ought not yet to desire it. In neither case ought we to 
exert any other interference, than that moral influence of sympathy 
and approbation, of which no human power can rightfully restrain 
the expression. This has been freely done on many former occa- 
sions—witness the struggles for freedom of the Greeks, the Poles, 
or, still more applicably, of the several Republics which have suc- 
cessively risen to independence in the New World. We shall not, of 
course, be understood as comparing the British dominion over the 
Canadian colonies, to the illiberal and brutal tyranny against which 
the rights of man were struggling for emancipation in those cases ; 
yet that does not touch the question. If freedom is the best of 
national blessings, if self-government is the first of national rights, 
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and if the ‘fostering protection’ of a ‘paternal government’ is in 
reality the worst of national evils—in a word, if all our American 
ideas and feelings, so ardently cherished and proudly maintained, 
are not worse than a delusion and a mockery—then are we bound 
to sympathize with the cause of the Canadian rebellion, with the 
most earnest hope that success may, with as little effusion of blood 
as possible—why should it fluw !—crown it as a Revolution. What 
may be the immediate issue of the contest, none can presume to 
prophecy. But even though the present unprepared rising should be 
crushed, it is evident that the fiat of separation has gone forth be- 
yond recall. The breach already existing, and stretching wider 
every day, can never again be closed and cemented. Least of all 
can it be rationally expected, that the fire and sword, as they are 
reported (we hope without truth) to have been tried at St. Charles, 
can effect that object. The end is at hand; and it would far better 
become the noble nation which would itself be the first to dare and 
sacrifice all in such a struggle, to resign at once, with maenani- 
mity and mercy, an unnatural dominion which it will cost seas of 
human blood to attempt to retain. In fact, we look with not less 
deep interest to the news from England, than to the events of the 
contest in the Provinces. May she be true to her own best interests 
and highest glory ! 

But one more remark in connection with this subject. One of the 
‘signs of the times,’ which must strike foreigners, and even liberal 
members of the anti-popular party among ourselves with surprise, is 
the disposition which is manifested by many citizens, and not a few 
respectable presses, of the United States, to frown upon the infant 
revolution—to disparage the efforts of the Canadians, and the 
character and principles of the able and respectable men, who, like 
the Otises, the Adams, the Henrys, and the Franklins of our own 
Revolution, happen to be placed, by their patriotism, and the confi- 
dence of their countrymen, in the front of affairs, as the auspicious 
champions of the cause of liberty and independence,—and this in 
the United States,—a government founded on colonial revolution, 
and of which the vital principle is, the right of every people to have 
such form of government, and such governors, as it may in its 
supreme discretion choose! But there is nothing in it that excites 
our surprise. There has always existed among us a party, respect- 
able in numbers as well as in wealth and education, entertaining an 
inveterate distrust of, and dislike to, the people and popular princi- 
ples. And here recurs the broad line of demarcation between our 
parties, which we can trace on every question that arises. We 
might point to several leading Whig papers, whose sympathies in 
every case arising, involving a collision between popular and anti- 
popular principles, in the affairs of foreign nations, flow, invari- 
ably because naturally, in behalf of the latter. It is in fact one of 
the best tests to apply to the professed republicanism of Americans,— 
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to ascertain whether it is a sound and pure principle, understand- 
ingly believed, and feelingly cherished,—to put them on foreign 
ground, and observe the side, in the struggles of the two causes 
there perpetually in progress, their sympathies incline to. This is 
a test which does not often fail. We by no means intend to apply 
this reproach to the whole Whig party, or its entire Press. Far 
from it. There are many variations in degree in the anti-popular 
bias of sentiment which is, as a whole, their general characteristic ; } 
and a large proportion of them are soundly democratic at heart, if 
they but knew it, and are only excited to oppose a democratic Ad- 
ministration from adventitious causes, and by deceptive appeals to 
the very principles which ought to make them its earnest supporters. 

With respect to the Canadians, we are glad to say, that the num- 
ber of the papers from which they have to experience this illiberality, 
is comparatively small. As a whole the people of the Union mani- 
fest a warm interest in their cause. We are bound, morally bound, 
to sympathize, in this, as in every other question, with that party 
which has the weight of natural justice on its side. And as Ameri- 
cans, as the citizens of a country elevated to greatness by virtue of 
the very claims to self-government which the Canadians assert, it is 
impossible to repress the emotion of candid good will towards them, 
and of ardent aspirations for the honorable success of this new family 
f worshippers at the holy Shrine of Liberty. 





SONNET. 
Written after reading the translation, from the Greek Anthology, of Meleager’s 
epitaph on his young daughter, published in the United States Magazine and ) 


Democratic Review, for October, 1837. 


And was this all, fond sire, thy faith could say, 
O’ecr the sweet flowret torn from thy embrace, 
“Yield, mother mild, a soft and kindly place, 

And gently lie upon her mouldering clay !”’ 

Cold, joyless creed! Oh how beyond compare, 
Our heav’n-taught hope excels thy utmost art, 
To fill with balmy peace the broken heart, 

And cheer the soul, by calm, confiding pray’r! 

“The precious dust we give, in tears, to thee, 
Earth, safely keep,” the Christian parent cries, 
‘Till the glad hour when all the dead shall rise; 

And, Faruer, grant, that then my lot may be, 

To join my lov’d one in her native skies, 
And there forever dwell with her and Thee ! 


"9 


B. F. B. 
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AARON BURR.* 


Tuts work will scarcely be accounted a valuable contribution to 
our political history. The species of interest which was sought 
to be created for it is not likely to succeed with the American public ; 
and least of all does it hold out a prospect of resuscitation to the 
extinguished fame of Aaron Burr, or bid fair to reinvest his name 
and character with the interest which, for the space of a full genera- 
tion, they have lost with the public. Even the political value 
which might have attached to such a work seemed merged, on its 
announcement, in the greater attraction of anticipated details of 
forgotten liaisons; and in the narrative itself, the solemn moral of 
Burr’s fate, and the instructive spectacle of his career, have been 
completely lost sight of, inthe vain hope of reanimating the political 
hatreds of a disappointed man, and glossing over events long since 
adjudicated by the irreversible decision of public opinion. In the 
pursuit of this weak attempt, the author of these volumes seems to 
have sacrified even the negative merit of producing a work, possess- 
ing the abstract interest which a simple narrative of Burr’s career 
could hardly fail to excite. 

There are, besides, many passages which show that the licentious 
secrets of a man notorious for his immorality, have exerted too 
strong an influence on the imagination of his biographer ; and the 
‘knowing air’ with which an alleged amatory correspondence, and 
numberless intrigues, are referred to, that they may be ostentatiously 
withheld, irom an affected tenderness to the reputations they would 
destroy, is alike repulsive to correct morals and correct taste. 
We select the following passage from the preface, before proceeding 
with our task—and others might be found in the work—for signal 
reprobation, as embodying in the most offensive manner these 
unpleasing peculiarities. 

“T entertain a hope that I shall escape the charge of egotism. I have endeavoured 
to avoid that ground of offence, whatever may have been my literary sins in other 
respects. It is proper for me, however, in this place, and for a single purpose, to 
iepart from the course pursued in the body of the work. It is a matter of perfect 
notoriety, that among the papers left in my possession by the late Colonel Burr, 
there was a mass of letters and copies of letters written or received by him, from 
time to time, during a long life, indicating no very strict morality in some of his 
female correspondents. ‘These letters contained matter that would have wounded 
the feelings of families more extensively than could be imagined. Their publication 
would have had a most injurious tendency, and created heartburnings that nothing 
but time could have cured. 





*Memoirs of Aaron Burr, with Miscellancous Selections from his Correspondence, 
by Mathew L. Davis, 2 vols. 8vo, New-York, 1837. 
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As soon as they came under my control, I mentioned the subject to Colonel Burr ; 
but he prohibited the destruction of any part of them during his lifetime. I separated 
them, however, from other letters in my possession, and placed them in a situation 
that made their publication next to impossible, whatever might have been my own 
fate. As soon as Colonel Burr’s decease was known, with my own hands I com- 
mitted to the fire all such correspondence, and not a vestige of it now remains. 

It is with unaffected reluctance that this statement of facts is made; and it would 
never have been made but for circumstances which have transpired since the decease 
of Colonel Burr. A mere allusion to these circumstances will, it is trusted, furnish 
ample justification. No sooner had the newspapers announced the fact that the 
Memoirs of Colonel Burr were to be written by me, than I received letters from 
various quarters of the country, inquiring into the nature of the revelations that the 
book would make, and deprecating the introduction of individual cases. These 
letters came to hand both anonymously and under known signatures, expressing 
intense solicitude for suppression. 

Under such circumstances, am I- not only warranted in these remarks, but impe- 
riously called upon to make them? What other mode remained to set the public 
mind at ease? I have now stated what must hereafter preclude all possibility for 
cavil on one part, or anxiety on the other. I alone have possessed the private and 
important papers of Colonel Burr; and I pledge my honor that every one of them, so 
far as I know and believe, that could have injured the feelings of a female or those 
of her friends, is destroyed. In orderto leave no chance for distrust, I will add, that 
I never took, or permitted to be taken, a single copy of any of these letters; and, of 
course, it is quite impossible that any publication hereafter, if any should be made of 
such papers or letters, can have even the pretence of authenticity. 

In the most corrupt stages of the most corrupt literature, we 
could not point toa more disgraceful passage. What!—Are the 
matrons of America interested, even to the extent of their reputa- 
tion, in the accident of discretion in a writer, who thus delicately 
reminds them, in the face of the public, of the extremity of their 
guilt, and the magnanimity of his forbearance? On which of the 
families with which Colonel Burr, a man mingling in all the dis- 
tinguished society of his time, was intimate or acquainted,—for all 
such are equally implicated, and would seem to be intended,—does 
the insinuation of the most extraordinary passage we have quoted 
presume to rest?) The “no very strict morality” in these female 
correspondents—so numerous as to affect even ‘families more 
extensively than could be imagined’”’—the “injurious tendency” of 
their letters—and the “ heart-burnings”’ they would create, even still, 
—the danger that they might have seen the light, so darkly shad- 
dowed forth in the precautions which rendered such a contingency 
only “ next to impossible’’—the deprecatory letters, ‘‘ anonymously 
and under known signatures’—pouring ‘from various quarters of 
the country,” upon him who had the fate of so many in his power,— 
expressing such “intense solicitude” for the “ suppression” of these 
revolting details—would all seem to indicate an extent and a depth 
of demoralization, in quarters, until the appearance of this libel, 
intact by suspicion, and where ‘ten thousand swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
with such insult.’ 

But we may calm our irritation and our fears. The “ imperious” 
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nature of the case has impressed this gentleman also, and demanded 
of him a sacrifice, to ‘set the public mind at ease’’—-and it has been 
made—made in such a manner as to “ preclude all peasibility of 
cavil on one part or anxiety on the other.’ These parties, (being 
the men and matrons of America,) can never be sufliciently grateful. 
Every vestige of this infamous correspondence has been destroyed 
so effectually, as to leave the barest possible chance, for the cupidity 
of an unprincipled publisher, to improve upon the shadowed hint of 
a surreptitious edition’ 

We are not reading the confessions of some superannuated Fau- 
blas, magnifying to its purchasers, with the sagacity of interested 
candor, the importance of some suppressed narrative of their enor- 


mities—but the memoirs of an American statesman, contemporary 
with our own day. This language has not been used of the de- 
bauched society, of the worst periods of the worst courts of Europe, 
and we question if it could—but of American ladies in our own day ! 
Comment we scorn to make. La Harpe, speaking of La Pucelle, 
says, “jamais l’impudence du vice et du blasphéme n’avait été 
portée & ce point.’”” We adopt the expression, and pass from the 
disgusting theme. 

Col. Burr’s family was highly respectable. His father, who has 
a place of his own in our biographical records, as one of the most 
eminent divines of his day, was the first president of Princeton Col- 
lege; his mother was the daughter of its second—the celebrated 
president Edwards. He was born on the 6th of February, 1756, and 
his parents died soon efter, leaving him and a sister, afterwards 
married to Judge Tappan Reeve, of Connecticut. Few incidents 
of his college life are preserved by his biographer. We are told 
that he was for a time a hard student, and an abstemious liver; but 
that “during the last year, that he remained in college, he passed a 
life of idleness, negligence, and in some measure, of dissipation.” 
Some specimens of his juvenile compositions are given, in no re- 
spectremarkable. At college, young Burr formed intimacies, some of 
which ripened into friendship, which, it is honorable to record, lasted 
throughout life. Some of the youthful correspondence between 
him, Mathias Ogden, Judge Patterson of the Supreme Court, and 
others, are among the most pleasing parts of the volume. 

In 1774, the letters of Burr and his correspondents give us many 
interesting glimpses of the premonitory struggles of the revolu- 
tionary war, and in July, 1775, after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, he 
joined the army, then lying at Cambridge. 

In the fall of 1775, when Arnold undertook to lead an army of 
patriots through the wilderness, for the purpose of capturing Que- 
bec—the most extraordinary expedition of modern warfare—young 
Burr resolved to accompany him, and, in spite of every persuasion 
of his friends, set out with the army. We have, even still, but an 
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imperfect idea of this wondrous march. Never was daring resolve 
carried through all the stages from chimerical absurdity to the ni- 
cest chance of conflict, with more devoted courage, energy and 
enthusiasm. And when, in the depth of winter, the unstoried stand- 
ard of America waved in hostile bravery before the iron fortress of 
Quebec, and the snows of a Canadian winter were darkened with an 
array that had toiled to that battle ground, through an unexplored 
and arctic wilderness,—even the conquest of Wolfe paled in splendor 
before the defeat of the hardy revolutionists. Certainly, to one 
who, like Burr, had seen that handful of devoted men, struggling 
for a space of sixty days, through savage wastes, enduring every 
conceivable privation of nakedness and hunger, for the only hope 
of aneager battle with their country’s foe, it might have seemed 
anything but impossible, thirty years afterwards, to wrest the gold- 
en spoils of Mexico from their effeminate possessors, by a march, 
with even a smaller number of hardy adventurers, of a similar 
school, beneath a southern sun, and through regions of spontaneous 
fertility. 

Burr was present at the fatal assault upon Quebec, in which the co- 
Jonies sustained the greatest loss of the war, in the life of Montgome- 
ry, who, from all concurrent testimony, appears to have been endowed 
with those happy qualities which would have rendered him second 
only to the Father of his Country, had he lived to assist him in estab- 
lishing its independence. Upon Arnold, after his death, devolved the 
duty of leading back the troops, and during the march, Burr with 
characteristic volatility, deserted the army, in quest, as he said, of 
more active service. Onarrivingat New York, his connexions and 
eharacter procured him an invitation from Gen. Washington to reside 
with him, which he accepted, but soon felt the restraint of that severe 
and virtuous eye so irksome, that he became restless and dissatisfied, 
and meditated, even then, retirement from the service in disgust. 
He was, however, dissuaded by Governor Hancock, who procured 
him admission into the staff of good old General Putnam, then in 
command at New York, as aide-de-camp. Here the brilliant young 
soldier was more at ease. He had exchanged the unrelaxing duty of 
head quarters, and the hateful vigilance of Washington’s sagacious 
penetration, for the military ease of the simple Putnam’s household, 
and the congenial license of a large city, under martial law. 

Burr, nevertheless, appears to have engaged with ardor in the 
peculiar studies of the soldier, and, of course, soon acquired distine- 
ticn among his more simple companions, as a tactician and disciplin- 
arian. He was present in the action on Long Island Heights, 
August 28, 1776, and distinguished himself by his coolness and in- 
trepidity during the subsequent night retreat to New York. In the 
evacuation, soon after, of the city, Burr’s intrepid presence of mind 


was the means of preventing a detachment of the army, under Gen- 
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Knox, from being cut off. In June, 1777, when the army was in- 
creased, Burr was appointed Lieut. Col. of Malcolm’s regiment, and 
all the active duty and superintendence of the corps devolved upon 
him. In September, 1777, in this capacity, he performed the only 
exploit of his military career. The British having detached a ma- 
rauding expedition, two thousand strong, for the purpose of plun- 
dering the country west of the Hudson river, and capturing the 
public stores, Burr broke up his quarters, and by forced marches hav- 
ing reached their camp before morning, fell upon their picket with 
such fury that they retreated in disorder, leaving several prisoners 
and some dead upon the field, and so alarmed the main body with 
the fears of a general attack, that they decamped precipitately, leav- 
ing their booty behind. In 1777, Burr’s regiment, with the rest of 
the army, wintered at Valley Forge, and in this situation his inaus- 
picious hatred of General Washington seems to have become con- 
firmed. He, of course, adhered to the party of Lee and Gates, 
and entered actively into their machinations against the commander- 
in-chief. The fcllowing incident, at the battle of Monmouth, June 
28, 1778, ( which, by the way, is here stated for the first time,—being 
no where corroborated in the contemporary accounts of the action ) 
seems to exhibit an instance ofa spirit of insubordination, and disposi- 
tion to assume the responsibility of independent action, to the 
derangement of the plans of the Commander-in-chief, which is by 
no means redeemed by the gallantry that might prompt the attempt. 
A slight insinuation of censure, against the latter, is conveyed,— 
which, however, springing from the exacerbated feelings of Colonel 
Burr, falls utterly harmless to the ground. Lieut. Colonel Bunner is, 
doubtless, meant as the commander of the Pennsylvania detachment. 

“ Shortly after the action had become general, Burr discovered a body of the ene- 
my coming from the borders of a wood to the southward. He instantly put his bri- 
gade in motion for the purpose of checking them. It was necessury to cross a mo- 
rass, over which a bridge was thrown. He ordered Licutenant-colonel Dummer to 
advance with the Pennsylvania detachment, and that he would bring up the rear with 
his own regiment. After a part of the brigade was over the bridge, Colonel Barber, 
aid to General Washington, rode up, and said that the orders of the commander-in- 
chief were that he should halt. Colonel Burr remonstrated. He said his men, in 
their present position, were exposed to the fire of the enemy, and that his whole bri- 
gade must now cross the bridge before they could halt with any safety. Colonel Bar- 
ber repeated that the orders of General Washington were peremptory that he should 
halt, which was accordingly done, and the brigade, in their divided state, suffered 
severely. Lieutenant-colonel Dummer was killed ; Colonel Burr’s horse was shot 
under him; and those who had crossed the bridge were compelled to retreat.” 


Early in 1779, Burr was appointed to command the lines in West- 
chester ; having a command of about 300 men. The duties of this 
post he discharged with much vigilance and activity ; repressing 
the predatory habits of the time and place, and restoring order 
and confidence to the surrounding country. Three months, how- 
ever, of this kind of service, tired him thoroughly of revolutionary 
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warfare, and in spite of a letter from his general, McDougall, in 
which he was asked with surprise, whether he thought of “ quitting 
the ground when business was to be done,’’—he asked, and obtained 
permission to retire from the service ; having been in the army lit- 
tle more than three years. 

Soon after his resignation, Burr, then in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, commenced the study of the law, and after severe preparation, 
he was admitted as attorney, in January, 1782, the objections of the 
bar having been overruled by the court, and his service in the army 
recognized as study. InJuly of the same year, he was married to 
Mrs. Prevost, the widow of a British colonel, an elegant and ac- 
complished lady. The correspondence between Colonel Burr and 
this lady, during his various absences, gives a pleasing picture of do- 
mestic happiness ; and while his letters place his character in a favora- 
ble light at this early period of his life, they are interesting as speci- 
mens of a vigorous and elastic mind, unbending itself from the more 
engrossing cares of life. These letters worthily occupy a large por- 
tion of the first volume. 

In the spring of 1784, the political life of Col. Burr, commenced, 
by his election to the State legislature. After this term, he re- 
mained in a private station, until 1788, when the animated discus- 
sion, respecting the Federal Constitution, called into full activity 
every diversity of political sentiment in the Union. Into the excit- 
ing discussions of that time, it is entirely unnecessary that we 
should enter. The anti-federal, since Democratic, party, were far 
from being opposed to that great instrument, as a whole, but they 
strained every nerve to popularize its provisions in some important 
details, and to add to the security of the freedom it guaranteed, by 
some judicious amendments. As a body, they had emphatically 
been the working men of the revolution, and were indignant to the 
Jast degree, at what they thought was an attempt to impose upon 
them again, after the toil and blood of a seven years’ war, all the op- 
pressive power and cumbrous machinery of government, of which 
they had so dearly rid themselves. Their opponents, on the contrary, 
embraced not merely all those attached to prerogative and power, and 
conscientiously averse to trusting the people, but many who wished 
quietly to revive, under its enactments, the doctrines and practice of 
the old régime ; and, also, all those who had taken up arms against the 
Revolution itself, and remained recusants and tories to the last. 
Consequently the bitterness of feeling, engendered between the two 
parties, was deep and lasting; and on their first marshalling for the 
civil conflict, the lines of demarcation were as strongly drawn, as 
they ever afterwards continued. The Federal party, in the elec- 
tions that ensued, were led on by men of consummate ability, and 
made such use of the general dread of a return to the anarchy, 
weakness, and imbecility of the old Articles of Confederation, 
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that they triumphed by very large majorities; but at the elee- 
tion for Governor, in 1789, the Democratic party re-elected their 
candidate, George Clinton, although the Federalists, with their 
usual tact, had rallied under the banner of Judge Yates, one 
of the strongest democrats of the day, and a member of the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. At this time we find Burr 
in the ranks of the Federalists, and even an active member of the 
same committee with Alexander Hamilton. This circumstance, al- 
though but slightly noticed by Mr. Davis, was not forgotten by the 
Democratic party ; and, at a more important period of Burr’s life, 
formed a heavy link in the long chain of accusation which so com- 
pletely manacled his political character. The same party could not, 
however, contain two such spirits as Burr and General Hamilton. 
They were already rivals at the bar, and it was probably a hope of 
eclipsing the political influence of the spoiled child of federalism, 
that induced Burr to give in his final adhesion to the Democratic 
party. Governor Clinton did not show himself insensible to the 
value of such an acquisition, and, forgetting old animosities, appointed 
Burr Attorney General of the State; and soon after, on the expira- 
tion of General Schuyler’s term, he was sent to the Senate of the 
United States, as the one best qualified to oppose the funding 
schemes of Hamilton, which Schuyler, who was Hamilton’s father- 
in-law, had ardently supported. As a Senator, Burr was by no 
means distinguished; he maintained, however, a respectable stand- 
ing in the body, and supported the leading democratic measures with 
spirit and effect; particularly the opposition to Jay’s treaty, re- 
specting which his conduct obtained much applause. He was, how- 
ever, accused, during his term, of having a continual itching for the 
Governorship of his State, and with having ineffectually intrigued 
to procure a nomination for the office in 1792, and again in 1795, in 
opposition to Judge Yates. 

He appears never to have regained the place in the good graces 
of General Washington, which he lost during the revolutionary war. 
Washington’s sagacity, uprightness, and good sense, were unequalled. 
He never had the least confidence in Colonel Burr, and his bio- 
grapher gives the following anecdote, which we quote, as an instance 
of this, and as too curious an incident in Burr’s history, and in that of 
the times, to be passed over. 

“ About this period the Democratic party were highly incensed against the Presi- 
dent for continuing Gouverneur Morris as a minister of the French Republic. The 
Executive Provisory Council had requested his recal. He was considered a mon- 
archist, and hostile to the revolution. Many of the Opposition Senators had spoken 
with great freedom of the policy of General Washington in thisparticular. These 
remarks having been communicated to the President, he expressed, informally, a 


willingness to recal Mr. Morris, and to nominate a member of the Opposition, if they 
would designate a suitable person. In consequence of this suggestion, the Demo- 
cratic members of the Senate, and some of the most distinguished members of the 
House, had a conference, and resolved on recommending Colonel Burr. Mr. Madi- 


son, Mr. Monroe, and another member of Congress whose name is not recollected, 
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were delegated to wait on the President and communicate the wishes of the party. 
General Washington paused for a few moments, and then remarked, that he had 
made it a rule of life never to recommend or nominate any person, for a high and re- 
sponsible situation, in whose integrity he had not confidence; that, wanting confi- 
dence in Colonel Burr, he could not nominate him; but that it would give him great 
pleasure to meet their wishes, if they would designate an individual in whom he 
could confide. ‘The committee returned and reported the result of their conference. 
The Senators adhered unanimously to their first nomination, and the same delegates 
waited upon the President and reiterated the adherence of their friends to Colonel 
Burr. Whereupon General Washington, with some warmth, remarked that his de- 
cision was irrevocable; but immediately added. “I will nominate you, Mr. Madi- 
son, or you, Mr. Monroe.” The former replied that he had long since made up his 
mind never to leave his country, and respectfully declined the offer. They retired, 
and reported the result of their second interview. The democratic gentlemen were 
not less inflexible, and instructed their delegates tov say to the President that they 
would make no other recommendation. On the third visit they were received by Mr, 
Randolph, Secretary of State, to whom they made the communication, but who con- 
sidered it indecorous, knowing the President’s feelings, to repeat the message.” 





In 1797, not 1798, as the biographer states, Burr’s term as Sena- 
tor, having expired, he was again elected to the Assembly, and in 
the same year he was nominated for the Vice Presidency, and re- 
ceived 30 votes for the office; which affords a correct estimate of his 
standing at that period with the democratic party of the Union, though 
the circumstance is not mentioned by Mr. Davis. During this term, 
Burr was justly suspected of indifference, if not duplicity, to his party. 
His want of interest in the measures of his political associates, and 
his forwarding indirectly the designs of the Federalists, were mat- 
ters of subsequent and severe complaint; and he was openly ac- 
cused of having, by absenting himself from voting, negatively as- 
sisted the election of Foote, a warm personal friend, though a bit- 
ter opponent of democracy, to the Council of Appointment, certainly, 
by far the most important party office in the State. When we re- 
flect, that in that body, conjointly with the Governor, was vested the 
sole power of appointment to all the offices in the State, any 
mere neglect in a representative, which would have the effect of 
arming such an influence against his immediate constituents, affords 
no slight evidence of a want of faithful honesty to his party. He was 
also accused, and not without grounds, at the same time, of playing 
into the hands of the Federalists, when the high-handed measures 
of John Adams spread a universal reign of terror and alarm over 
the country, by moving for an appropriation of $1,200,000, to fortify 
the harbour of New York, in the extra session which Gov. Jay called 
for the purpose of combatting the presidential spectres of French 
invasion and war. But Burr has left a monument of his legislative 
conduct at this period, which is peculiary his own, and which, ex- 
tending to our own times, bids fair to transmit to more distant 
epochs the impress and the consequences of its paternity. This is the 
celebrated Manhattan Banking Company of New York; for which 
he dexteronsly smuggled a perpetual charter through the Legisla- 
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ture, under the pretence that he was providing a supply of pure and 
wholesome water for the city,—a dangerous power of unlimited bank- 
ing, limited trading, stock-jobbing, manufacturing, or any other 
means of obtaining or creating money, being granted to any foreigner 
or citizen, into whose hands the direction, or the stock might fall, 
by an artful clause “ permitting the surplus capital of $2,000,000,” 
to be employed “in any way not inconsistent with the laws and 
Constitution of the United States, or of the State of New York.”’ 
Under this accommodating provision, the astonished public soon 
saw an extensive and powerful banking institution organized in 
New York, which continues its beneficent operations of loan and dis- 
count to the present time, while the absence of the concomitant bene- 
fitof a ‘pure and wholesome water” has long been the standing op- 
probrium of theempire city. If we are to believe the newspapers of 
the time, the creature showed itself liberally grateful for the exer- 
tions of its creator, and it was not until the demands of a rising poli- 
tician had been gratified to the extent of a moderate fortune, that the 
thankful stockholders were compelled to vote him out of its di- 
rection. 

In the last year of the last century, a great crisis had arrived in 
the history of the parties in this country, if not in that of the country 
itself. The gloomy reign of federalism had brooded like an incubus 
upon the republican institutions which had been purchased by the 
Revolution, and the power of the ruling party, by a series of bold 
and daring measures, had been gradually augmented until it became 
an insupportable burthen to the people; and an immense majority 
were convinced that on the election of the successor to John Adams, 
as dear a liberty as they once had fought for, was involved, and that 
nothing short of a complete change of executive policy could restore 
the governing power to the standard of republican simplicity from 
which it had so dangerously swerved. The history of that time has 
yet to be written, and a memorable and instructive lesson will it 
unfold to the Democracy of the country. In sincerest truth, it may 
be called a time of more dangerous peril to the great American 
experiment of self-government, and to popular institutions, than the 
darkest hour of the long contest with Great Britain. Every demo- 
crat in the land felt the vital question brought home to him, whether 
all the great civil and moral results of the Revolution were to be 
tamely suffered to go by default; and not unfrequently, in the burn- 
ing discussions of the time, was the indignant question asked, in the 
words of the Puritan Colonel, Titus, to Oliver Cromwell, ‘* Are we, 
who would not submit to the Lion, to lie down and be quietly de- 
voured by the Wolf?’ Hence, it was that both parties nerved 
themselves for conflict with a resolution, and fixedness of purpose, 
which seemed to consecrate effort into the solemn energy of duty, 
and argued the extremes of utter prostration or of ultimate and 
lasting victory to either side. 
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Upon one man, in that trying time, were the eyes of the whole 
country fixed with an earnestness of trust and devotion, or of fear 
and hatred, that placed him in a moral prominence which no mere 
politician could ever have commanded. And justly did the hearts 
of his countrymen repose their confidence upon Thomas Jeffer- 
son. His principles of liberty, based upon the most generous 
and expansive benevolence, and regulated by a philosophy perhaps 
too keen and clear, were never permitted to swerve for an instant from 
that original purity, and good will to his kind, which he embodied for 
future worship in the immortal eloquence of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Calm, serious, and unpresuming, the love of the people 
sought him out in lofty stations, where the new success of those vir- 
gin principles had placed him, and found him still the same, undaz- 
zled by elevation, and unseduced by power, sincerely endeavour- 
ing to carry into effect the mighty purposes which rested upon his 
soul with all the responsibility of a trust. In the cabinet of Wash- 
ington, his simple and righteous principles of government were 
brought into perpetual conflict with adverse influences, and were 
maintained with a simplicity and truth, that tested fully to the people 
the value of his character, and his importance to the public weal. 
In the subsequent administration of John Adams, the honest opinion 
of a large portion of the Union was, that they had been baulked of 
their wishes, and during its progress every opponent despaired but 
himself. Undismayed and unshaken,—in the perilous times, when 
power sought to entrench itself against the rights of the people 
by the boldest measures of strained construction and servile legisla- 
tion, he was found true to himself, and devoutly confident that that 
“Goop Cause” which had survived the dangers of warfare and of 
anarchy, would not be betrayed by its disciples and its believers, at 
the solemn crisis of its complete success, into the permanent keep- 
ing of politicians who neither acknowledged nor believed it. 

Unquestionably the mest remarkable historical incident connected 
with this great political conflict, was the imminent danger which the 
popular cause sustained of an unanticipated defeat by the desperate 
and sustained attempt of a political adventurer, who had launched 
himself opportunely upon the mighty tide of public effort, which was 
setting in towards regeneration, and had been borne upon its tri- 
umphant swell, until the collision of his treacherous selfishness had 
all but wrecked the noble ark of the Democratic cause, as it was just 
entering the haven of success. And this is the true claim of Aaron 
Burr upon history. It is this, coupled with his subsequent attempt, 
which has given him the place, in the political annals of his coun- 
try, of an unsuccessful Erostratus; and were it not that the weak- 
ness of the attempt, made in the present volumes, to blacken the 
lustrous fame of Jefferson, and to whitewash into public virtue 
the insidious duplicity of such a rival, in some degree atones for its 
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wickedness, we should be inclined to place the present work among 
the most dangerous impositions ever attempted upon the credulity of 
the public. 

The first of the statements by which Mr. Davis has hoped to accom- 
plish his purpose, we confess takes us by surprise, and seems to give 
the authenticity of contemporary evidence to the incredible assertion 
that Governor George Clinton was a bitter opponent of Jefferson, 
at the very time he was supporting him with all the immense influ- 
ence of his party for the Presidency. We request the reader’s 
attention to the assertions marked in Jtalics, in the following 
extract. Mr. Davis is describing the interview at Colonel Burr’s 
house with Governor Clinton, previous to the election of 1800, at 
which, he asserts, the assent of the Governor was obtained to have 
and states : 





his name placed on the Assembly ticket 


“ An imperfect sketch of the scene at the house of Colonel Burr was published in the 
year 1802, in a pamphlet under the signature of Aristides. The following is ex- 


tracted from it. The note of reference here given is also extracted. Its correctness 


was never publicly denied by either of the gentlemen named. There exists no longer 
any reason for concealment on the subject; and it is therefore now admitted that this 
note was written from memorandums made at the time by the author of this volume. 


EXTRACT. 


‘Governor Clinton, however, remained unmoved by the most earnest solicitations ; 
and, with matchless firmness, resisted the arguments of Mr. Burr, who forcibly as- 
serted that it was a right inherent in the community to command the services of an 
individual when the nature of public exigencies seemed to require it. He was in- 
flexible to the last, and then was nominated and elected without a distinct expression 


of his approbation. Justice, however, induces me to acknowledge, that the reasons 


he assigned for the reluctance with which he acted were plausible and potent. 

‘He explicitly declared that he had long entertained an unfavorable opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson’s talents as a statesman and his firmness as a republican. That he 
conceived him an accomodating trimmer, who would change with times, and bend 


to circumstances for the purposes of personal promotion. Impressed with these sen- 


timents, he could not, with propriety, he said, acquiesce in the elevation of a man 
destitute of the qualifications essential to the good administration of the government; 
and added other expressions too vulgar to be here repeated. ‘But,’ said he, with 
energy, ‘if you, Mr Burr, was the candidate for the Presidential chair, I would act 


with pleasure and with vigor.’ * 





* Tt is so notorious that these were Governor Clinton’s sentiments, that it is scarcely 
necessary to produce authority to prove it. To remove, however, every doubt in the reader’s 
mind, I will refer him to Mr. David Gelston, Mr. John Mills, Mr. John Swartwout, or Mr. 
Matthew L. Davis, in whose presence these sentiments, and many others more disrespectful, 
if possible, were uttered. It was at the house of Mr. Burr, who, anticipating the evil conse- 
quences that at that critical moment would result from such conduct in Governor Clinton, in- 
sisted, before he left the house, that he should promise his friends to desist from using such 
language previous to or duriag the election. This was very reluctantly complied with on the 
part of Mr. Clinton. 

*“ Notwithstanding this, they were continually reiterated by his son, who publicly and 
loudly animadverted upon the character of Mr. Jefferson with the most vulgar severity. 


Similar sentiments were certainly entertained by all Governor Clinton’s connexions, as their 


Mr. Dewitt Clinton, through the whole eon- 


conduct during the election clearly evinced. 
my 


test, never appeared at the poll, but observed the most shameful indifference and inactivity. 
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Here is given an extract from a work, published when those scenes 
were yet fresh ; and Mr. Davis clinches the testimony with his own evi- 
dence, as an eye and ear witness, by calling particular attention to the 
fact, that the note of reference was written from memoranda made 
at the time by himself (‘the author of this volume.’) He asserts 
also, “‘ that the correctness of these statements was never publicly de- 
nied by either of these gentlemen,” intending altogether to convey 
the impression that Governor Clinton was inimical to the election of 
Jefferson, and a believer and propagator of those contemptuous 
scurrilities against him, which it has been the constant aim and en- 
deavour of his opponents for fifty years to pass off for history or 
public opinion. 

The pamphlet under the signature of Aristides made some noise on 
its publication. It advanced the same novelties five-and-thirty years 
ago which Mr. Davis plumes himself on bringing forward now—it 
was an elaborate defence of Burr against the closely fitting charges, 
with which the press was ringing, of his traitorous collusion with the 
federalists to place himself in the Presidency, and won for the anony- 
mous author all that applause which extreme boldness of assertion, 
wielded with dexterity against an adversary, ‘from behind a mask’ 
can even still command in political controversy. 

As, in some of the editions of this celebrated partisan diatribe, 
this note of reference was adopted into the text, and printed with- 
out any asterisks or typographical distinctions whatever, Mr. Davis, 
in thus avowing its paternity, has at least done some service to the 
memory of the author, (well enough understood to have been Judge 
Wm. P. Van Ness,)—though but little to his own object,—in assum- 
ing the responsibility of its veracity. In doing so, he doubtless 
presumed that, at this late day, it would pass unchallenged, though 
it would not impose on any one familiar with the controversy of the 
time. The motive of its introduction is obvious ;—if the biographer 
of Burr could mask his assault upon Jefferson behind the name of 
Clinton, a high preliminary advantage would be attained, and an un- 
suspected authority adduced in the warfare against his memory, 
which seems to be one of the principal objects of the work. 

But the chain wants a link to effect its service. His proof fails 
him ;—nay, worse than fails him, is turned upon himself. Aristides’ 
version of Governor Clinton’s sentiments, Mr. Davis’s strong as- 
sertion to the contrary notwithstanding, did meet with prompt and 
tndignant denial at the time. The sagacity of public justice was 
not so easily duped. “A reply to Aristides” soon afterwards ap- 
peared—put forth avowedly by the Clinton party, and so directly 
by the sanction of its head, that Aristides himself avowed his 
belief that De Witt Clinton was the “real author,”’*—though it was 








* An examination of the various charges exhibited against Aaron Burr, Esq., by 
Aristides, new Ed., p. 45. 
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acknowledged by Cheetham. In this pamphlet the same story is 
quoted, and the reference for its authenticity to Davis, and another, 
is stated to be unnecessary, for the reason that, as violators of confi- 
dence, their “‘ veracity was not to be relied on.”’ It then gives an au- 
thorized statement of what Governor Clinton did say on the occa- 
sion. The account of the interview, there given, is summed up as 
follows: 


“From that language Aristides has fabricated the story already quoted. [ That 
we have given from the life of Burr.] Governor Clinton said nothing of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s talents as a statesman,—of these, I have every reason to believe he has the most 
exalted opinion. Mr. Jefferson has not in the Union a sincerer friend; amore ar- 
dent admirer of his administration. Nor did he question his firmness as a republican ; 
of this Governor Clinton is sensible Mr. Jefferson has furnished the most satisfacto- 
ry and incontrovertible proof. Nor is it true that Governor Clinton remarked, as is 
asserted by Aristides, that if Mr. Burr was the candidate for the Presidential chair, 
he would act with pleasure and with vigor. He had no idea, at the time, that Mr. 
Burr aspired tothe Presidency; and then, as now, he would be the last to wish him 
at the head of the government.” 


We have devoted too much space to an incident so trifling,—but 
it met us at the threshold of our investigation, and seemed to form 
a point so imposing in Mr. Davis's exposition, that, from the maxim, 
ex pede Herculem, we could not decline the obligation to exhibit 
the peculiar quality of the armament with which the biographer of 
Aaron Burr proceeds to the task of destroying the reputation of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In the Presidential election of 1800, it is well known, that the 
republican candidates succeeded. Jefferson and Burr, each received 
seventy-three votes,—John Adams, 65,—Pinckney, 64. An equali- 
ty, however, was not anticipated,—still less was the consequence to 
which it led. In the original plan of the campaign, it had been in- 
tended that one of the southern electors should drop Burr, so as to 
prevent what, as was anticipated, would be the worst consequence 
of an equality,—the mere formality of a House election. But as the 
report had been purposely circulated that Burr had been, or would 
be, dropped by two electors at the north, and as the balance of parties 
was too nice to permit the hazard of another elector doing the same, 
he was retained, and thus was the very result produced which the re- 
publican party was so desirous to avoid. No sooner was it ascertained 
that Adams and Pinckney had lost their election, and that there was 
a tie between Jefferson and Burr, which would of necessity bring 
the election to the House, than the Union was filled with intrigues. 
The Federal party hung their hopes upon the trial with the desperate 
tenacity of a gambler, who finds he may have another chance for all or 
nothing, after his game has been lost. From that moment Burr grew 
into consequence. To use an extraordinary simile of Curran’s,— 
‘becoming buoyant by corruption, he rose as he rotted,’ and soon 
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had all eyes directed to his movements. He was the centre and sole 
object of all these intrigues. Needy, selfish, unsteady, and ambi- 
tious, a dazzling prize seemed presented to his grasp. Success 
would place him above the reach of the betrayed; defeat would 
but leave him as he was. Aaron Burr was not the man to resist the 
temptation. The defeated federalists felt their hope of empire re- 
vive, as they concentrated round the infatuated man, who foresaw 
not the necessity of fate, that would inevitably make him the vic- 
tim, if he became the tool. 

We have often thought that there was no period of Jefferson’s 
whole career, in which he showed to more advantage than in this 
trying time. Heated as was the occasion, with more than furnace 
power, his character passed through the fiery ordeal, unhurt as the 
children of holy writ. Self-confident as serene, we find him at one 
time writing to his rival, unelated in the universal confidence of be- 
ing the people’s choice; and again, when the political horizon was 
overcast, to all the country besides himself, with portentous gloom, 
and men grew dark, as the muttered purpose of a new treason was 
first noised abroad,—his confidence was cheerful, since the alterna- 
tive of his own rejection, was still a republican administration.* He 
was superior to defeat,—and never merited political success so well, 
as when he seemed on the point of being deprived of it,—and by a 
casualty he could never have foreseen. 

We have no inteution here, of re-opening, with Mr. Davis, the 
question of Mr. Burr’s participation and connivance in the intrigues 
of which he was the object. No public topic of interest in the party 
or personal annals of our country was ever discussed with more 
keen and earnest scrutiny,—with a more resolute sagacity of justice, 
—with a more persevering spirit of unresting vigilance,—but, we 
may say, of the present argument in the controversy, that if ever 
the character of the man, giving confirmation strong as holy writ, 
to the most powerful mass of presumptive evidence ever produced 
against an unconvicted criminal, permitted us to have a doubt on the 
subject, the perusal of the present work, written by a confidant of 
every transaction, would have replaced it with complete conviction. 

We request the attention of our readers to the following extract 
from Mr. Davis’s account of this exciting contest. We will cer- 
tainly give it the merit of being as new, as it is an astounding charge 
against Mr. Jefferson’s conduct, in this remarkable election. The 
passage is much too long for our present limits, but in justice to the 
great interests of truth involved, we cannot omit a line: 

‘The Aurora of the 16th of February, 1801, remarks, that ‘the tellers declared 
that there was some informality in the votes of Georgia; but, believing them to be 


true votes, reported them as such.” No explanation of the nature of this informality 
was given; nor is it known that any has ever been given since. Had it been an- 


* Jefferson’s Works, vol. 3, p. 444. Do. Letter to Judge Breckenridge, vol. 3, p. 446. 
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nounced at the time, there can be no doubt it would have proved fatal to the election 
of Mr. Jefferson. Whether the interest of our country would or would not have 
been thereby promoted, is not a question for discussion here. 

By the Constitution of the United States, at that time, it was provided, Art. 2, sec. 
1, “ The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for two per- 
sons,—of whom one, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with them- 
selves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number 
of votes for each,—which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the 
seat of government of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 
The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be President, if such number be @ 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if there be more than one 
who have such a majority, and have an equal number of votes, then the House of 
Representatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for President; and 
if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list the said House 
But, inchoosing the President, the votes 


shall, in like manner, choose the President. 
St shall be necessary to a 


shall be taken by States,—and a majority of all the States 
choi “e,” 

‘From the above extract it will be seen that the Constitution is imperative as to the 
form and manner in which the electoral returns are to be made. The ceremony of 
opening was perform d in the presence of the two Houses. The package of a State 
having been opened by the Vice President, it was handed by him to the tellers. Mr. 
Jefferson was the presiding officer. On opening the package endorsed Georgia votes, 
it was discovered to be totally irregular. The statement now about to be given is 
derived from an honorable gentleman, a member of Congress from the State of New 
York during the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and yet living in this State. He 
says, that Mr. Wells (a teller on the part of the Senate,) informed him that the en- 
velope was blank; that the return of the votes was not authenticated by the signa- 
tures of the electors, or any of them, either on the outside or the inside of the envelope, 
or in any other manner ; that it merely stated on the inside, that the votes of Georgia 
were, for Thomas Jefferson four, and for Aaron Burr four, without the signature 
of any other person whatsoever. Mr. Wells added, that he was very undecided as to 
the proper course to be pursued by the tellers. Jt was, however, suggested by one of 
them that the paper should be handed to the presiding officer, without any statement 
from the tellers, except that the return was informal; that he consented to this ar- 
rangement under the firm conviction that Mr. Jefferson would announce the nature 
of the informality from the chair; but, to his utmost surprise, he (Mr. Jefferson) ra- 
pidly declared that the votes of Georgia were, four for Thomas Jefferson, and four 
for Aaron Burr, without noticing their informality, and in a hurried manner put 
them aside, and then broke the seals, and handed to the tellers the package from the 
next State. Mr. Wells observed, that as soon as Mr. Jefferson looked at the paper 
purporting to contain a statement of the electoral vote of the State of Georgia, his 
countenance changed, but that the decision and promptitude with which he acted on 
that occasion, convinced him of that which he (a federalist) and his party had al- 
ways doubted, that is to say, Mr. Jefferson’s decision of character, at least when nis 
own interest was at hazard. Mr. Wells further stated, that if the votes of Georgia 
had not been thus counted, as it would have brought all the candidates into the 
House,—and Mr. Pinckney among the number,—Mr. Jefferson could not have 
been elected President. 

The same honorable member of Congress further stated, that some few years after 
receiving the above information from Mr. Wells, he became intimately acquainted 
with John Nicholas, who was one of the tellers referred to, and who had removed 
from Virginia into the western part of the State of New York. Mr. Nicholas gave 
the honorable member the same statement in substance, not knowing that it had been 
previously derived from Mr. Wells. Mr. Nicholas was a warm personal and poli- 
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tical friend of Jefferson, and declared that he never felt so astounded in his life as 
when he discovered the irregularity. He claimed some credit for the adroit manner 
in which he had managed Mr. Rutledge, so as to obtain his consent to hand the pa- 
per to Mr. Jefferson, without public explanation from the tellers, and which was ef- 
fected by a conciliatory appeal tothe magnanimity of the member from South Carolina. 

The whole number of electoral votes given at the election in 1800, was one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight: necessary to a choice, seventy. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr 
had each, according to the return made, seventy-three. Georgia gave four votes. If 
that number had been deducted from Jefferson and Burr, as illegally returned, of 
which there is no doubt, they would have had only sixty-nine votes each; conse- 
quently they would not have had, in the language of the Constitution, “a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed,” and the candidates out of which a choice 
of President must be made, would have been Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Burr, Mr. Adarns, 
and Mr. Pinckney. The federal members would then have said to the republicans, 
we will unite with you in the choice of either of the gentlemen presented to the 
house except Mr. Jefferson; and if the government is to be brought to a termination 
by our failure to elect a President, the responsibility will beon you. And it is believ- 
ed, that in such a case the doubtful members who were sighing for office, if any such 
there were, would have rejected the suggestion in toto.’ 

Here, then, we have a narrative, minutely circumstantial, of 
the most serious crime ever laid to the charge of a public cul- 
prit,—and from deliberate testimony, Mr. Jefferson must be branded, 
in the list of American Presidents, as an usurper and a cheat. Six- 
tus the Fifth placed the tiara on his brow by a bold maneuvre of 
resolute ambition,—and the wondering historians of his time join 
in admiration at the successful energy of his conduct ;—but the 
severer virtue of a republic could not screen even the most favorite 
character of her children from the eternal infamy of such an act as 
this. How then shall the friends of Jefferson defend his character from 
an assault so fatal. The answer is simple indeed,—the entire super- 
structure, argument, inference, and all, has not even the semblance 
of truth for its foundation. In no particular, or circumstance, is 
the allegation of this historian true,—in the letier or the spirit. The 
votes of Georgia were authenticated by the signature of the elec- 
tors, both on the outside and the inside of the letter,—and the min- 
utest scrutiny cannot detect a single discrepancy, or the omission of 
a formality prescribed by the wording of the law.* What. then, are 





* Let the reader compere the document itself ( preserved in the archives of the 
Senate ) with the description of it by Mr. Davis. The following is in all respects 
a literal copy : 


GeorciaA Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Louisville, December 3, 1800. 


List of voters and electors on behalf of the state of Georgia, authorized to vote for a Pre- 
sident and a Vice President of the United States, under the Constitution, and an Act passed 
» the election of a President and 


and approved March Ist, 1792, entitled, ‘An Act relative t 
shall act as President as 


Vice President of the United States, and declaring the officer who 
in the case of vacancies in the offices, both of President and Vice President: 
Genl. Jonn Morrison, of Burke, 
Dennis Smelt, of Richmond, 
Henry Graybill, of Hancock, 
David Blackshear, of Washington. 





a 
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we to think of a writer, who undertakes to handle grave questions 
of disputed history, and brings forward, among his most serious 
evidence, such trash as this. So thorough is the contempt which 
such conduct cannot but awaken, that we would feel justified to our 
readers by passing over every other statement on a new point of his- 
tory which he has made, as unworthy of examination, after an in- 
stance so indecorous of want of judgment, if not want of truth. 
But we find this already long article grows upon us. In going 
over the ground so far, we have been compelled, from the necessity 
of our limits, to omit many points of interest,—and our notes for 
the remaining portion of the book are so numerous, that we must 
altogether omit extended notice of the stormy scenes of the Presi- 
dential election. No historic doubt now rests upon the question, 
that the iron firmness of the democratic party, at that time, saved 
the country from a dangerous extremity, which can never occur again. 
For seven successive days and nights from the 11th to the 17th of 
February, 1801, was this extraordinary excitement kept up,—the 
republicans adhering with inflexible firmness to their duty, in voting 
for Mr. Jefferson,—and the federalists as constantly, though not as 
resolutely, during the same period, continuing to vote for Burr. This 
party, conscious of the weakness of their cause, and desperate in 
the prospect of the political annihilation which awaited them, in the 
event of Jefferson’s success, hesitated at no means to avert their 





Certified to be a true list of the electors of Georgia, under the direction of the Legislature 


of that State. 
Witness my hand, and the executive seal of the State at Louisville, the day and year 


above mentioned. 


JAMES JACKSON, Governor, 


Test.— 
Tuomas Jonnson Secretary. [Seal. J 


On the other side of the sheet, the 3d page,) the votes are given as follows: 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. AARON BURR. 
Joun Morrison, Joun Morrison, 
Dennis Smett, M. D., Dennis Smect, M. D., 
Hen. GRAyYBILL, HEN. GRAYBILL, 

Dp. BLACKSHEAR. Dp. BLAcKSHEAR. 


The seal on the outside, still in good preservation, is of red wax, bearing an arm coupé 
with a scimetar drawn,—and the motto, “ Fiat Justitia,” and corresponds exactly with that, in 
wafer, in the inside of the document. The. duplicate copy is inall respects similar to the one 


examined. 


The direction on the outside is as follows : 
fuomas Jerrerson, Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 
We do certify the within to contain the votes of the electors, on behalf of the State of 
Georgia, fora President and Vice President of the United States. 
Joun. Morrison, Hen. GRAYBILL, 
Dennis SMELT, Dp. BLACKSHEAR. 


The letter is post-marked Dec. 3, 
VOL. I. NO. II. G 
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fate.. In the beginning of the contest they passed a resolution that 
the balloting should be continued without the adjournment of the 
House,—with a view to make it a mere trial of physical strength, and 
exclude Mr. Nicholson, a republican member from Maryland, who 
was confined to his bed by sickness,—and whose absence would 
have given the vote of Maryland to Burr. But this, eventually, was 
an efficient means of their defeat. With a feeling worthy of the 
best days of Greece,—during a heavy snow storm, the invalid had 
his bed removed to the Capitol,—where, attended by his faithful 
wife, he remained during the protracted struggle, depositing his 
vote in every ballot, and had, finally, the satisfaction and reward of 
seeing his devoted firmness the means of giving the unanimous vote 
of his State tothe man of the people. Thus, finding there was no 
probability of shaking the republicans, who, in each of the thirty- 
six ballotings, gave the vote of eight States in a solid phalanx to 
Jefferson, the federalists gloomily surrendered. The four members 
from Maryland, and the one from Vermont, of that party, who had 
divided the vote of their respective States, putting in blanks,—and 
thus permitting their opponents to make up the number of ten for 
their candidate. During the whole period Jefferson never received 
a federal vote, nor Burr a republican one,—and that entire party, 
indignant and disgusted at the open attempt of the federalists to de- 
feat the clearly expressed will of the majority, naturally directed 
their attention and suspicious scrutiny to the conduct of one of their 
own candidates, who had been made such a signal instrument in the 
conspiracy to overthrow them. Circumstances in the previous part 
of Burr’s political course, and his general character for subtlety and 
intrigue, lent a color to these unfavorable impressions, which, in the 
progress of the virulent discussion that ensued, were completely 
verified, by a moral certainty of proof convincing to every rational 
mind. Itis certain, that from the effects of that discussion Burr never 
recovered. Long before the close of his term, as Vice President, it 
was perceived that his office alone prevented him from sinking into 
utter insignificance ; and his return to private life was a return to 
an ignominious obscurity, and political disgrace, from which he 
never emerged, but to the darkest notoriety of imputed crime. 

We entirely acquit ourselves of the necessity of going over this con- 
troverted ground, step by step, with Mr. Davis. We have shown 
what reliance may be placed upon the only new facts bearing upon 
this discussion, which he has advanced; his remaining evidence, 
though more authentic, wants the important requisite of being the 
whole truth. He makes one incautious mis-statement, before examin- 
ing the specific charges against Burr, of collusion with the Federal- 
ists, viz: that the contradictions, he now introduces, ‘ rarely ever met 
the public eye except through the federal newspapers.’ On the con- 
trary, the letters of denial now brought forward, with an air of clos- 
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ing the controversy in triumph, were all published in the democra- 
tic papers of the day, and were made the subjects of a scrutiny so 
searching, they but confirmed what they were designed to overthrow. 
The nature of the case forbade the possibility of proving the various 
allegations with judicial exactness; but, no one can calmly read the 
voluminous statements which were brought forward on both sides 
of the question, without feeling that the dark stain had been fixed 
upon Burr’s political honor, beyond the power of removal, and that 
his party fealty had been tampered with and betrayed. The state- 
ments respecting the suppression of Wood’s History, need not now 
be examined, as having no farther connexion with the subject, than 
their effect in directing and concentrating attention to the heavier ac- 
cusations against the character of the Vice President. Wood was a 
weak and vain creature, and though of good attainments, perfectly 
venal ;—and had his miserable production come before the world on 
its own merits, it would never have been heard of. But it certainly was 
an exciting and suspicious circu nstance that a prominent leader of 
the Democratic party, enjoying their second highest office, should 
privately have agreed to pay a large sum for suppressing a history 
of the men and measures so justly odious to them, as a body, and of 
which the widest promulgation could not fail to exercise a salutary 
influence on the populir mind ;—but before the excitement of the 
transaction, with the book, had died away in its own absurdities, the 
press and the public mind were completely engrossed in the earnest 
discussion of the far more important question which had, in a man- 
ner, grown out of it, whether the Vice President was not politically 
treacherous and unsafe, and had not actually connived at, and encour- 
aged, that deliberate attempt in the House of Representatives, to set 
aside the election of Mr. Jefferson, in his own favor,—an attempt 
which was universally regarded as the most flagrant outrage on pop- 
ular rights, since the adoption of the Constitution; and as a dis- 
graceful eflort to obtain an office never intended for him, by means, 
which, in his case, would have been clearly, at the best, a legislative 
usurpation. 

The enumeration by Mr. Davis of the grounds of suspicion against 
Burr, is not complete ;—we will add a few in addition to the cata 
logue he has vouchsafed us. He wasaccused of a systematic design 
to effect this purpose, from the time of his nomination as Vice Presi- 
dent, on the same ticket with Jefferson, and even that nomination, it 
was asserted, though, we think, on insufficient grounds, he obtained by 
undue means to the exclusion of Governor Clinton. He was be- 
lieved to have impressed his views on Mr. Lispenard, one of the 
electors for New York, and the suspected foul play was prevented 
by the device of General Floyd, the Chairman of the Electoral Col- 
lege, and Mr. Pierre Van Cortland, who playfully insisted on writing 
the ticket for each elector. Had Jefferson been dropped by a single 
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elector, Burr would, of course, have been made President by the 
primal vote. So that the importance of this obscure incident is im- 
mense. Yet it was directly charged in a letter addressed to Burr 
himself, which appeared in the American Citizen. It is obviously, 
however, insusceptible of direct proof, and is inadmissible as evi- 
dence—beyond the fact established by it, that such a suspicion was 
then entertained and provided against, even by the little piece of 
management mentioned. 

The specious letter of Burr to General Smith, on which so much 
stress is laid by Mr. Davis, it was said, was intended to lull the De- 
mocratic party by false professions,—and the proof was distinct that 
Burr knew, when he wrote it, the equality of votes between himself 
and Jefferson.* An article published as a commentary on it in the 
Washington Federalist of January 1, 1801, certainly shows that it 
was considered by that party as an indirect adherence to their 
schemes by Burr. That article began thus: “There was inserted 
in yesterday’s Federalist, a letter from Colonel Burr, which we 
venture to predict can be conceived in no other light than as an ad- 
ditional evidence of his fitness to fill the Presidential chair.” 

It then goes on with a train of argument to prove that the vote of 
the electors, without reference to previous considerations, presented 
both candidates on an equal footing to the House of Representatives, 
and ended thus, “Colonel Burr ought not consistently with the 
principles he has confessed by his proxy, General Smith, to inter- 
fere, in any manner whatever ;’’—and this was precisely the cue 
on which Burr acted during the election. 

The excited controversialists of the time, exposing its flimsy pro- 
fessions, addressed the following language to Colonel Burr, of which 
it is impossible not to perceive the force. 


“ But, sir, if you had meant with sincerity to ‘disclaim all competition with Mr. 
Jefferson,’ it was of a nature so equivocal as to be inefficacious. Had you ‘really 
meant to disclaim all competition with Mr. Jefferson,’ there is one way, which must 
have been obvious to yourself at the time, in which you might have done so effee- 
tually. 

“You ought, sir, to have said ‘it is evidently the wish of the people to place Mr. 
Jefferson at the head of the Government; and it is probable, from the usual conduct 
of the federalists, that, to disappoint the people, they may attempt to place the admi- 
nistration in my hands. I should cordially contemn so improper an act. I will 
never accept it from them. Should they by menace or by intrigue, by foree or by 
fraud, be enabled to commit the Executive power to my guidance, I will instantly re- 
sign it to him to whom the people have exclusively allotted it. I accept no office con- 
trary to their will.” 

But, sir, it did not exactly suit your views to be thus explicit, you did mean to 
counteract the wishes and expectations of the people,” &c. 





* The letter announcing this equality was published in the American Citizen of 
December 16, and was received in New York, by Swartwout, the day before. It was 
written by Timothy Greene, said to have been Burr’s emissary. The letter to Gene- 
ral Smith is dated December 16, 1800. 
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Timothy Greene’s denial, page 91, of being an agent of Burr’s to 
secure his election in South Carolina, and that of Mr. John Swartwout, 
of having been the medium of transmitting his communications to 
Burr, were proved, after their publication, to have been the merest 
evasions of the substantial accusation,—Greene having warmly inte- 
rested himself, as charged, and his information being sent to Mr. 
Swartwout himself, directly,—instead of to Burr, in the form of let- 
ters, under cover to him. We have mentioned already that the final 
news of the result of the South Carolina vote, after which Burr’s 
letter to General Smith was written, reached New York from Mr. 
Greene through Mr. Swartwout. 

The fact of conferences between Burr and the Federalists respect- 
ing the election, rests upon strong evidence, the real merits of which 
the denial of Ogden and Livingston, published by Mr. Davis, does 
not touch. It was first directly asserted on the authority of two re- 
sident and highly respectable clergymen of New York, Dr. Linn and 
Mr. Abeel, and Burr was so conscious of the importance of their 
evidence, that he sent to them a request that they would sign for 
him a written form of certificate, to the effect that they had the in- 
formation from ‘common report.’”” This they refused, on the 
ground, that they knew it from particular information, not from 
‘common report.”* Had they put their names to sucha declaration, 
we should no doubt have had it here, along with the rest of Mr. 
Davis’s evidence to settle the question. A letter was also received 
in New York by a leading democratic gentleman, from a distin- 
guished member of Congress in Washington, giving full notice 
that such an intrigue was on foot, and desiring them to put the Jef- 
ferson party on their guard. This letter was dated January 29th, 
1801, and mentioned, among other things, that the information was 
received at Washington, by a letter from a leading federalist in New 
York, addressed to a member of Congress in that city, and that Mr. 
Ogden was deputed to ascertain Burr’s views in the matter. Ogden 
did see Burr on the business, as he acknowledged in his letter to Ir- 
ving; and the “ leading federalist’ was said to be General Hamilton. 
The name of the writer of the letter was withheld when it was pub- 
lished in the American Citizen, for fear lest it might produce a duel 
between him and Burr. When the controversy, however, waxed hot, 
it was announced by Denniston and Cheetham, that the writer’s 
name would be given up, on the application of General Hamilton, or 
on his public denial of having written such a letter. This was on 
the 11th of December, 1802. The paragraph from the Evening 
Post given by Mr. Davis, page 94, (amounting, at best, to nothing 
more, than that Hamilton had not “ personally” knowledge of the 
negotiation,) was published the 13th of October previous. Mr. 


* Cheetham’s Nine Letters on the subject of Aaron Burr’s political defection. A 
letter to a friend onthe conduct of the adherents of Burr, page 66. Aristides, page 82. 
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Davis does not give any denial from Hamilton, dated after this re- 
markable publication two months subsequent,—which was again still 
more formally repeated in the fall of 1803, and Burr challenged to 
the test of requiring a public denial from Hamilton of the fact. The 
letter of Dr. Irving, and Mr. D. A. Ogden’s reply, published by Mr. 
Davis, page 95, were in like manner made the subjects of very 
searching scrutiny and criticism by the Democratic press. They 
were shown to have artfully, but completely, evaded the points at 
issue, and were pronounced “ gross impositions on the public.”’ The 
history, too, of Edward Livingston’s certificate, page 97, is with- 
held. Livingston was a Member of Congress, and was said to be 
the gentleman to whom Burr had referred the “ Federal negotia- 
tor,” for an explanation of his views. This certificate, which merely 
states, that Burr held no communication with him, inconsistent with 
his letter to General Smith, was given to Burr on his own solicitation, 
and was dated July 27th, 1802, when the publication of the “* View” 
had directed general attention to his conduct,—but was not published 
until April 24, 1803, when it leaked out in the Evening Post, on the 
last day of the New York election, and was circulated in handbills and 
placards all over the city. Mr. Livingston was then Mayor of New 
York, and promptly published an explanation,—in which he did 
away with the impression created by that use of his certificate ; de- 
nying that he had ever given Burr authority to refer any one to him 
‘for an explanation of his views or wishes respecting the President- 
ial election,’ but also stating, that a ‘Federal gentleman” had 
called on him, to whom he made the same remark, and explicitly 
avowed his intention to vote for Jefferson, and his belief that a ma- 
jority of the electors would do the same. Coupling this with the 
unsatisfactory nature of Ogden’s visit to Burr, as expressed in his 
letter to Irving, the inference is very strong, that Burr,—whose repu- 
tation for address, would seem abundantly verified by the skill with 
which he managed to have the chances of his position tested, to the 
fullest exteat, without direct personal implication,—was not unwilling 
that the arguments of the “Federal negotiator,” should be tried 
upon Livingston, who could have materially influenced the vote of 
New York inthe election; and therefore directed the negotiator to 
open the subject to him, and sound him on the probability of New 
York’s supporting Burr, inthe contest. Mr. Livingston would not, 
therefore, permit his certificate to be used, without explanation, to 
exonerate Burr from all implication of, at least, having suffered him- 
self to be tampered with. 

The letter of Mr. John Swartwout, page 98, is the last exculpatory 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Davis. This was also demolished 
at the time in a very able letter addressed to Swartwout, published 
im the American Citizen, and afterwards embodied in a pamphlet form 
with Cheetham’s Nine Letters. It was replied to by Mr. Pennington, 
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in answer to whose charges it was written, in the Evening Post, 
and it was fastened upon Swartwout, that he had written letters, 
advising the election of Burr, * rather than have no President”—and 
which were followed up immediately by other letters from Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Van Ness, advising the election of Burr “at all events.” * 
But while adducing evidence to disprove the fact of Burr’s intri- 
guing with the Federalists, why has not Mr. Davis contradicted that 
of Alexander Hamilton, himself,—haud sordidus auctor veri,—who, 
it was repeatedly charged, had said openly at Albany, in the pre- 
sence of Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Judge Troup, Judge Brockholst 
Livingston, and Judge Pendleton, that Burr had negotiated or intri- 
gued with the Federalists for the Presidency, and that it could be 
proved in a court of justice? This rests upon the explicit authority 
of Judge B. Livingston himself, who stated it, for publication, to the 
Editors of the Citizen,—certainly a much better authentication than 
written certificates, in general and artfully constructed phraseology. 
But it were a task as useless as it would be fatiguing and uninte- 
resting, to go into all the details of this obsolete controversy. We 
have touched upon it only because Mr. Davis has assumed the enor- 
mous improbability that the whole was the result of a conspiracy— 
false and calumnious, got up by Mr. Jefferson, and waged to con- 
summation by him and his partisans, for the purpose of destroying 
Burr. Some sentences of dark eloquence are wasted on this postu- 
late, which is as perfectly wanton and gratuitous, as several of the 
other assertions of these volumes, relative to this matter. Without 
reference to the merits of the case, Jefferson was no way instru- 
mental in bringing on, or in any manner accessary to the continu- 
ance of, this embittered, and, to Burr, fatal controversy. It had no 
features of preconcert or conspiracy, and far from having originated 
in secret, or from influencing a community ignorant of Burr, it was 
begun by those who had known him from his youth, and who had 
marked every step of his political progress. It was waged and it 
died away under his own eye; in the midst of ardent and able 
friends, who defended inch by inch the honor of their chief. It was 
throughout confined almost entirely to New York, and extended 
only to other States from the interest which both parties might be 
presumed to feel in a controversy so deeply affecting the character 
of an officer, and a politician, so distinguished as the Vice President. 
The struggle was not in any shape or form between Jefferson and 
Burr, but between the Clinton party and the Burr party of New 
York; and while this embittered paper warfare, was going on all the 
wrath and indignation of Burr’s friends were directed against the 
adherents of Clinton, and protestations of undiminished respect and 
attachment to Jefferson were freely used even by the warmest par- 


* On this point see “ Aristides,” (now known to have been written by this gentle- 
man,) and no doubt wil! remain as to his having written such letters. 
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tisans of the Vice President, to defend him from the charges of politi- 
cal defection brought forward by the unsuspected branch of the Re- 
publican party. 

The devotion of Mr. Davis to Colonel Burr’s interest then, excites 
surprise at his present hardihood. Even at that early period it was 
sufficient to gain for him the appellation of being his ‘ bosom 
friend,” “familiar,’’ and “tool,” in all the intrigues of which he 
was suspected, and his activity and zeal in furtherance of his 
patron’s advancement to the Presidency was sufficiently prominent to 
procure him warm notice in the publications the design gave rise 
to. Mr. Jefferson’s refusal to gratify his hopes of a lucrative office, 
in New York, and the gay young man’s dashing pursuit of the Pre- 
sident to the shades of Monticello, in quest of it, are personal epi- 
sodes in the history of the period, which may be revived without 
stain from the disrespectful language in which they are recorded, as 
contemporary evidence that there was, at least, one period of his 
life, when the biographer of Burr did not think Jefferson quite so 
bad as he now represents him—and that his enmity to him originated 
in a sufficient cause. The zeal and activity, if not the discretion, 
with which he advocated the elevation of Burr to the Presidency, 
were conspicuous at the time; and that, too, by the very means 
which he now seems to think so disgraceful to his memory, and 
labors with so much effort to disprove, as a criminal stain upon his 
character. But the convenient Lethe, in which his own recollec- 
tions of the matter seem to have been steeped, should have been 
applied to every history and remembrance of the event, before he 
made his calculations for success in his defamation of Jefferson.* 





* We insert the following extract from a publication of the time, as a commentary 
on the admirable qualifications of Mr. Davis, to be the historical arraigner of Jeffer- 
son in this matter, and the vindicator of the innocence of Burr, at his expense. 


** At the same time Mr. Burr’s devoted tools were not idle in the city of New York. A 
young man of the name of Matthew L. Davis,—so remarkable for his chattering, that it has 
always appeared strange that Mr. Burr should trust him with his secrets,—this youth flew 
about the streets like a shuttlecock thrown from the hands of his master, declaring that after 
the first or second vote in the House of Representatives, the Republicans ought to give up Mr. 
Jefferson, and join the Federalists, to elect Mr. Burr. He declared it as his opinion, that any 
other policy would be extremely injudicious. In the true federal tone, this wise and discreet 
youth observed, that the two Republicans had an equal number of votes, and that this fact 
showed that the country hed no choice between them. Besides, ultimately, he said the Re- 
publicans must give way, and a too great obstinacy would only injure the feelings of Mr. 
Burr, which might produce disagreeable consequences, as he would undoubtedly, at the end, 
te President. 

“It may be proper to apologize for having taken notice of this miserable instrument of a 
wretched principal. But being in the confidence of Mr. Burr, and known to circulate his 
opinions, it was necessary, in order to develope the nature, and, in some degree, the extent of 
the plot.”—A View of the Political Conduct of Aaron Burr, Esq. §&c. New York, 1802. 
page 49. 

A little farther on the same writer gives an amusing account of Mr. Davis’ journey 
to Monticello in quest of an office, which ends as follows: ‘Such was the quixotic 
expedition of our little expectant! Davis has ever since been an open opponent of 
the Administration.” 
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The obscurity of nearly forty years has settled upon these transac- 
tions. Most of the actors in them, and all in whom they could have 
reanimated the bitterness of personal feeling, have passed from the 
stage of life, but their opinions went to form one of the settled re- 
sults of history; and if Aaron Burr, in the full tide and triumph of 
his popularity, under the most favorable circumstances for exer- 
cising his great talents and commanding influence, fell from his 
proud position, irretrievably prostrate from the withering effects of 
a free and fearless discussion, the hope is vain, indeed, at this dis- 
tance of time, and with such materials, to wash the Ethiop white, 
and to make the public believe that one of the greatest of American 
statesmen forged his claim to the proud confidence of his contempo- 
raries, and should now be stripped of all title to the grateful remem- 
brance of his country. 

Our readers will have found in the preceding narrative a faithful 
sketch of the public services of Colonel Burr, up to the period when 
the Presidential election of 1801 gave his character to history. 
Though we have not always followed Mr. Davis as a guide, we pre- 
sume its correctness will hardly be impugned. The latter portion 
of histife has nothing to detain us. In 1804, when he was hope- 
lessly repudiated by the Republican party, and even stigmatized by 
the Federalists as.a Cataline, there was enough left of a name and 
character once so influential, for a considerable number to ground a 
hope of founding a party of their own, under his auspices. He was 
accordingly run for Governor in opposition to Morgan Lewis, but 
want of success was foreseen from the commencement. It was 
during this contest that that second great event, for which he is 
darkly conspicuous in our annals, occurred, in the tragic death of 
Hamilton, which seemed to precipitate him upon his destiny—by fore- 
closing against him for ever the sympathy of the opposite party, who 
mourned their favorite asa martyr. This work throws no new light 
upon this transaction, and hurries over in like manner the last me- 
morable event of Burr’s career, his too celebrated treason. We 
will not join issue with Mr. Davis respecting the event. The ver- 
dict of the Court was “ not guilty,’’ and there is nothing in the sub- 
sequent career of the acquitted criminal to make his country repent 
the lenity of his jury. The additional charges against Jefferson which 
Mr. Davis makes this trial the means of bringing forth—we have 
not now the space nor even the inclination toexamine. They have 
been refuted again and again. 

We have now done with Mr. Davis ;—neither as illustration of his- 
tory, nor of character, does his work possess the least merit. Ithas 
added nothing whatever of good to our former knowledge of Burr 
or his times, and even the great abundance of evil with which it is 
saturated, is nothing more, as we have shown, than a rifacciamento 
of the slanders of a wretched pamphlet war, which died away too 
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thoroughly after their first appearance to excite the least apprehen- 
sion of permanence or effect, as respects the fame of Jefferson, from 
their present unhallowed revival. 

A few moments more to Burr’s character, and we have done. 

The fortunes and the fate of Aaron Burr form, altogether, in his 
rise, his triumph, and his fall, one of the most impressive lessons in 
the history of a popular government. 

Under other circumstances and in a different state of society, his 
peculiar endowments and qualifications were such that he might pro- 
bably have taken rank in history, among the herd of ‘great men.’ Of 
brilliant talents,—a mind, bold, clear, and sagacious,—and an address 
singularly winning and attractive, he could have made himself conspi- 
cuous in any country or period, but was peculiarly fitted to distin- 
guish himself in times when society, resolved into its original 
elements, left every character, without any adventitious obstacle or 
aid, to find its own level, and form its own support. Burr was 
thrown into relief strongly by the times in which he lived. His abil- 
ities and energy invested with a warmer interest than their own, 
the subordinate and somewhat insignificant services, in the war of 
Independence of a volatile and eager youth, who retired from the 
army long before its completion. The same qualities, aided by his 
position in society, gave him influence as a politician, when the peo- 
ple of this country were in the first noviciate of the labors and duties 
of self-government, and the pretensions of public men were exa- 
mined with less scrutiny, and yielded to with more readiness, than 
when experience and necessity had taught them circumspection. 
As a politician, his strongest characteristic was his selfishness— 
he had no steady or guiding principle, by which to regulate his 
conduct or opinions, and this instinct led him to adopt the course 
which promised the easiest attainment of his immediate object. 
This also made him reserved, and as a necessary consequence, the 
people became, in turn, distrustful. He had none of the eloquent 
candor, which makes purpose clear as action, and wins the con- 
fidence of friends, and the respect of adversaries, from the mere 
absence of all guile. By the inverse ratio Burr was, in an emi- 
nent degree, attractive in private life. He shone in the drawing- 
room; for there manner was omnipotent, and tact, and grace, and 
honied words, could accomplish, what only lofty integrity and 
great actions could do in public life,—win him the applause and dis- 
tinction that he coveted. But even in his personal conduct, that want 
of principle, which was his bane as a politician, degraded him intoa 
libertine and a voluptuary. The selfish gratification which was his 
object, found the price of pleasing in indulgences, for which honor, 
reputation, and morality, were sacrificed without a scruple. No man 
was ever socially more corrupt. “In his intercourse with females,” 
says his biographer, “he was an unprincipled flatterer, ever pre- 
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pared to take advantage of their weakness, their credulity, or their 
confidence. She that confided in him was lost. In referring to 
this subject, no terms of condemnation would be too strong to apply 
to Colonel Burr.” Strong language, indeed, but which would be 
borne out by the personal testimony of all who knew him. The 
qualities which made Burr restless and intriguing asa politician, were 
well calculated to give him success in his profession as a lawyer; 
the reputation of lofty character, he could not win in any pursuit. 
There,——as the science of law has always, unfortunately for mankind, 
been practised,—wiles, address, and assiduity, directed with sagacity 
and promptness, could hardly fail to effect their object. His prac- 
tice, in consequence, became lucrative and extensive. He had, how- 
ever, no weight as a lawyer, and the most remarkable instance of his 
success recorded by his biographer, was accomplished by a disre- 
putable artifice,* which could never have been practised, still less 
exulted in, by an honorable mind. 

As a politician, he rose with great rapidity. There was a some- 
thing in the mystery of his conduct calculated to impose upon, per- 
haps awe, minds less acute and active than his own. The art of ma- 
nagement alone achieved for him the wonders of political weight and 
personal importance. He was invaluable in arranging the plan of a 
legislative campaign, or an election contest; and his importance to 
his party, became, in consequence immense. It was not of a kind, 
however, to extend beyond the sphere of his endeavours—and while 
his personal influence and popularity were, at one time, probably 
higher in his own State than that of any other man except Hamilton— 
unlike him, he was scarcely known throughout the Union. The 
nomination to the Vice Presidency was given to the State of New 
York, not won by Burr. The progress of that election furnished 
opportunities, calculated to bring every latent quality of Burr’s 
reckless and unprincipled character into action. He was by that 
contest placed in circumstances, where chance could bring within 
his grasp that dazzling prize, to which in other circumstances men 
could only look, as a reward of great services, or in the triumph of 
mighty principles—to be achieved by years of patient struggle, and 
to constitute a national success. There was nothing beyond that 
for an ambitious wish, and his specious philosophy too surely 
taught him that success would consecrate the means. In failing he 
lost all. The outrage against public principle was not less flagrant 
in the attempt, than it would have been in his success, and his poli- 
tical fate was sealed. 'The possibility of a public man colluding for 
an end, centering in himself with adversaries, against whom the whole 
party whose opinions he represented, were committed in direct hos 
tility of cardinal views,—is a political crime for which there is, and 
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ought to be, no forgiveness. That hostile principle formed the life 
and soul of his political power, and represented the mighty mass 
of hopes and fears and opinions, which had placed him in the 
front—their creature, their assertor, their conservator—and the very 
semblance of betrayal, in a crisis where unfailing confidence was at 
once the test of purity and the instrument of success—was a treason 
against all honor and all righteousness—infamous in its accomplish- 
ment, and fatally so in its failure. 

That charge was made against Burr. He had, before the whole 
country, been used as the instrument of the deadly foes to his party 
and his principles, and the withering accusation was added—with 
his own connivance. Inthe absence of direct proof against him there 
was nothing in his character, or previous political history, to repel 
the dark suspicions that were directed against him; he showed no 
respect for the morbid anxiety of public honor which called for ex- 
planation. Morose, haughty and reserved, he received every 
charge with a sullen desperation that savored of the contumacy of 
guilt, until suspicion became confirmed, by a mass of conclusive 
circumstantial evidence; and the towering fabric of his power, 
which, like a mighty oak of the forest, spread his influence far and 
wide, was uprooted, prostrated and withered, by the storm of indig- 
nant exasperation he had aroused. 

Utterly hopeless was that fall—most solemn and impressive is 
the lesson, to all public men, which it inculcates. It is in vain to 
talk of the ingratitude of republics, or of proscription, in the case of 
Burr. In no country, where freedom of opinion exists, will a public 
man be exempt from assault; but the value of sterling principle is, 
that in proportion to the vigor and malignity of attack, will the 
counteracting love, confidence and respect of the people be diffused. 
Compare, for instance, the attacks of the press on Burr, with those 
on Jefferson—indeed it is unnecessary—for in malignity, extent, 
and vigor there is no comparison,—yet, in spite of them, the influence 
of Jefferson grew in the country until he overshadowed the power 
and the hostility of a mighty and triumphant faction—in spite of 
them he carried his mild and salutary policy into effect—and in spite 
of them has his memory grown dear to his country, and his glory 
become identified with its institutions, and with the best interests 
of mankind wherever they are understood. Burr fell not before 
them, but because he had forfeited, for ever, all claims to public 
confidence or respect. 

The subsequent career of Burr developed more fully the darkness 
af those elements of his character which hurled him from his high 
estate. The death of Hamilton opened every eye to the horrid 
spectacle of a man without a heart, and in his subsequent trial for 
treason against his country, the restless and dangerous intriguer was 
laid bare in every motive. Though acquitted on the technical 
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charge, a higher tribunal had passed an irreversible judgment on his 
conduct, and he wandered forth from that bar, like the primal mur- 
derer, with the mark of God upon his brow,—an outcast and an alien 
among his kind. From this time, it is impossible to reflect upon his 
fate without a feeling of fear and awe. A wanderer in foreign lands,— 
and every where suspected and repelled--the proud man tasted the 
wretchedness of misery and want, and returned to his country, be- 
cause he could find no asylum for the sole of his foot in all the 
earth, though he had essayed to purchase it by forswearing the very 
land of his birth. There he lived to a long wretchedness of age, 
forsaken by friends, deserted by kindred, and shunned by all. He 
lived to see most of the contemporaries among whom he had once 
been foremost, assume their rank in history, and—sad extremity 
of fate—to see posterity, also, confirm the deliberate opinion of a 
previous age upon himself, consoled only, in the depths of his de- 
gradation, by the selfish excesses of a faded voluptuary, so far be- 
neath the cognizance of social morality, as to be reckless of its 
frown and hardened from its effects. 

Awful, indeed, must have been the reflections of that desolate old 
man, as he wandered forth, alone, unknowing and unknown, in the 
heart of the mighty city where multitudes had once hung upon his 
words, and applauding crowds pressed eager round his steps,—shun- 
ned by all, or pointed out to the gaze of timid curiosity, like some 
spectral revivescence of political enormity. 

Burr’s place in the annals of his country, will be secured to 
him only by the maleficence of his star. Up to the close of his 
legislative career in 1799, he had not risen above the rank of an 
ordinary politician, and during his public career he had been dis- 
tinguished by no act to entitle him to the gratitude or even the con- 
sideration of his country. His name is connected with none of the 
great public events or measures of his day, nor has he left a single 
writing behind him ina period when principles and policy were dis- 
cussed with all the energy and vigor of great and inquiring minds, 
from which his contemporaries could ever gather an opinion on the 
great questions of law and policy, which agitated his day,—but the 
presidential election, the death of Hamilton, and his trial for treason, 
are dark distinctions, which will ever attach to his name, and secure 
him a place in history, equally conspicuous as a warning and an 
example. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


No. IL. 


WILLIAM C. RIVES. 


One of the most accomplished men of the day, is the original of 
the No. II of our political portrait gallery. And of all the promi- 
nent statesmen now before the public eye, few enjoy in so high a 
degree the personal respect and esteem of their friends,—a respect 
and esteem which no differences of opinion, that may arise in the 
progress of complicated and delicate questions of public policy, can 
shake. Mr. Rives has been, from his youth, a zealous supporter of 
the Democratic school of political faith, in the great division of the 
parties of the country, of which he early imbibed the principles from 
an intimate intercourse with its great founder, Jefferson ; and if the 
opinion has ever been entertained by any, that any minor diversity 
of views, upon points of expediency, time, and means towards a 
common end, could produce the effect of placing him in an adverse 
relation to the main body of the Democratic party (of whose creed 
acquiescence in the will of the majority, when fairly ascertained, is 
a cardinal feature)—that opinion is, we feel confident, widely erro- 
neous. Still less is it to be supposed, that the distinguished Vir- 
ginian Senator can ever permit himself and the personal influence 
which attaches to his name—already on frequent occasions honora- 
bly eminent in the annals of the Democratic cause—to be made an 
instrument of serious or permanent party dissension, by those who 
look to that means as affording the sole possible remaining chance 
for the re-establishment of a National Bank, on the overthrow of the 
present Democratic ascendency ; nor is it to be imagined, that Mr. 
Rives can ever be permanently alienated from the side of all those 
soundly Republican associates, to the success of whose exertions, 
in the common cause of their common principles, his abilities and 
eloquence have, on many eventful occasions, so efficiently contrib- 
uted. We have no doubt, that on all future occasions, as through 
his past political career, Mr. Rives will never pursue any other than 
a manly and honorable course, entirely free from any influence of 
unworthy motive, and with a single view to consolidate and perpetu- 
ate the ascendency, in the administration of our institutions, of the 


principles of Jefferson. 
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We have frankly to confess, that the artist has been by no means 
happy in the expression of countenance which he has given to his 
sketch. Though a faithful resemblance in point of feature, he has 
converted the expression of grave dignity, which belongs to Mr. 
Rives in serious moments, into a harshness and even moroseness of 
expression, equally foreign to Mr. Rives’ countenance and charac- 
ter; thus producing an effect which we were unwilling to allow to 
go before the public without this correction. 

We are induced to postpone, to a future occasion, a more extend- 
ed notice of the career, character, and style of eloquence of the sub- 
ject of the opposite sketch, in the expectation of having then at our 
disposal a variety of material for the purpose, of a highly interest- 
ing nature, including unpublished letters of Jefferson, Madison, and 
other shining lights of American Democracy. 


TO-MORROW. 


TRANSLATION FROM MARTIAL, 


Cras te victurum, cras, dicis, Postwme, semper, ¢c. 


To-morrow he will live, Lorenzo swears, 

Quite a new life—and hath so sworn for years. 
Tell me, Lorenzo, when will come this day, 

Thou call’st to-morrow? Is’t still distant Say, 
Where is it? and how is it to be got? 

What is the price at which it may be bought? 

Will it by Parry at the pole be found? 

Or brought to light by Symmes from under ground? 
To-morrow, did’st thou say, Lorenzo? why, 

Is that a day that hath not yet gone by? 

*T was known before the flood,—its years outweigh 
E’en those of Nestor or Methuseleh. 

To-morrow thou wilt live! to-day is quite 

Too late—He who lived yesterday, did right! 


F. S. K. 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 


When engaged in the midst of a violent moral struggle of hos- 
tile principles and parties, spreading over a widely extended field, 
diversified with various local peculiarities, if we would form a clear 
idea of its general aspect and tendency, we must ascend to the emi- 
nence of original principles, above the tumult and clamor of fac- 
tious interests. There alone, looking calmly abroad and around, 
can we rightly estimate the character and consequences of each 
particular event in the general contest. 

The Democratic party has certainly had to sustain some severe 
shocks of partial defeat within a recent period,—and especially on 
one of the apparently strongest points of its position. The New 
York Election was, unquestionably, a severe blow—an unkind cut— 
though, far from destroying, it did not even stun. We have no dis- 
position to extenuate the fact. But there is another fact, still more 
important than that event itself,—the effect which it has produced 
upon the Democratic party,—the spirit which it has aroused—in- 
stantly—simultaneously—universally—as though at some sudden 
and irresistible signal. We have seen the party which had just sus- 
tained a severe and unexpected overthrow, instead of being cast 
down, bearing as proud and serene a front, asin its accustomed hours 
of victory,—instead of being disheartened, inspirited to a higher 
degree of confidence in its principles and cause,—instead of being 
frightened from the object towards which its efforts were tending, 
deriving, from its very overthrow,both a double stimulus, and a double 
reason, to persevere resolutely forward, with the calm energy of con- 
viction of right and consciousness of purity of motive, to its accom- 
plishment —deferred only to be made more certain. This is a specta- 
cle not often witnessed, and, when presented, always the surest possi- 
ble augury of approaching triumph. This fine spirit, shared by all 
alike,—from the leaders, elevated to the highest stations by the con- 
fidence of their country, to the most obscure ranks of a party which 
emphatically prides itself on resting upon the affections of the mass 
of the people,—this spirit of energetic determination, of conscious- 
ness of strength, and confidence, both in the great principles at 
stake, and in their necessary ultimate ascendency, tells the whole 
moral of the struggle in which the Democratic party is engaged, 
with such force, as ought to make its opponents despair in the midst 
of their rejoicing. The remark that was made immediately after 
the reception of the intelligence of that overthrow, by a very emi- 
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nent authority,—that ‘if a doubt had existed before, as to the suc- 
cess of the attempt to disconnect the Government from the banking 
power, it was now removed,’—has been responded to by the spon- 
taneous expressions of a similar sentiment from every quarter. 

What is the cause of this very singular fact ?—for that it is a fact, 
will scarcely be disputed, however different may be the inferences 
drawn from it. The Opposition hailed the announcement of this 
event, as of the certain death-blow of the present Democratic ascend- 
ency,— 

The knell of the dead below, 
Or the living that shortly shall be so. 

That the President’s native State, in which the Republican ascend- 
ency, established from of old, appeared to have reached its highest 
point of majority but one short year ago, should have been swept 
over by such a storm of revolution, seemed, indeed, to superficial 
observers, such an evidence of total political annihilation to his 
party and policy, as might well, for very exultation and joy, turn the 
heads of those who had so long languished in the cold region of 
hopeless minority,—and yet its sole effect upon the defeated party, 
and its leaders, has been seen to be, to increase their confidence, and 
stimulate them to a higher courage and zeal! What, we repeat, is 
the cause of so singular a fact ? 

The analysis of that cause brings us down to the fundamental 
principles on which our two parties are divided. 

The Democratic party has never been more true to the name un- 
der which it has been steadily organized, since its formation at the 
foundation of our government, than it is at the present moment. We 
are no friends to catch-words, and scorn to use them. But in that 
time-hallowed party name we recognize a principle and a truth, and 
nota mere sound. The simple fact of its having been borne uni- 
formly through so long a period, and so many vicissitudes, while its 
antagonist party has invested itself with the chameleon hues of a 
score of different names, would alone be sufficient to prove that it is 
a characteristic, and not a mere conventional, designation. The first 
of the articles of belief, in the political faith of that party, has always 
been a steadfast confidence, through good and through evil, in the 
intelligence and integrity of the broad mass of the people. It is at 
this point that the divergence between the principles of the two has 
aiways begun. This confidence affords as unfailing a support in 
misfortune, as it docs a cheering encouragement insueccess. Itlooks 
below the outward seeming of events, to their deep causes and 
springs of motion: it is not frightened by a ripple that a chance 
breeze may sweep up the channel of the stream, into the belief that 
the mighty mass of the river has changed its course, and is rolling 
ts deep waters backward, against the law of its own nature. It re- 


cognizes that what is, is right; and sees, in the temporary reverse of 
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to-day, the very means by which a wisdom and a power, above the 
level of our petty calculations, are bringing about the ulterior tri- 
umph of truth and justice. 

It was this confidence in the people, (not to be shaken by any 
ephemeral delusions or excitements,) and in the eternal truth, and 
radical democratic soundness of the principles which have experien- 
ced this temporary check, which has called out this noble spirit. 
And general as has been the manifestation of that spirit, by public 
meetings and the press, as well as by individuals, in all parts of the 
country, we feel more reason to be proud of our party, firm in our 
principles, and sure of their eventual overwhelming triumph, than 
we have ever felt before. 

This same New York election, notwithstanding all the immoderate 
rejoicings over it by the Opposition, will, we venture to predict, prove 
the most fortunate event for the Democratic party, and its policy, 
that could have happened; and, in truth, its beneficial influences are 
already beginning to develope themse!ves very sensibly. In the 
‘Empire State ’ itself, its effect cannot fail to be very salutary. We 
hope that it will not be deemed impertinent for us to express the 
opinion, that the Democratic party there needed some such shock, to 
renovate and purify it from the injurious influence of too long a pos- 
session of too undisputed an ascendency. ‘This impression has been 
entertained for years by intelligent members of that party itself, and 
the approaching hour foreseen. So long as government is adminis- 
tered on its present principles, of general over-action and over-le- 
gislation, the perpetual check of a formidable opposition is necessary 
to preserve the purity of the principles of any party in power; 
while by dint of opposition,—by perpetually declaiming against 
abuses on the part of the dominant party,—this minority itself be- 
comes purified in its habits of thinking on political subjects, in the 
same proportion in which the majority becomes insensibly corrupted. 
If this influence on the former were sufficient to penetrate to the 
heart, and to reform the vicious fundamental principles on which the 
ereed of the anti-democratic minority is based, then the patriot could 
desire nothing more than a constant ‘ rotation in office,’ between the 
two parties, each rising and sinking alternately, as it is relieved from, 
or encumbered with, the corruptions incident to the long possession 
of power. But unfortunately for that minority,—and unfortunately 
for the country, when an accident places them in power, —such is 
not the case. Its anti-popular principles lie too deeply at its heart, 
to be reached by an influence which does not, in its action upon 
either party, extend beyond the surface ; and though, perhaps, sunk 
in comparative torpor, during their long Siberian exile from office, 
the first beam of the glorious summer of power, on the winter of 
that discontent, never fails to quicken them again into active, ener- 
getic, and dangerous vitality. We will not, indescribing the use which 
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that party seldom fails to make of the power thus occasionally en- 
trusted to it, by the deluded confidence of the popular vote, quote 
the apposite fable of the serpent stinging the honest bosom that has 
warmed it into life,—though the courtesy is, perhaps, but little de- 
served,—but it is very certain, that their real principles, in their 
rankest form, always on such occasions come forth, to bask in the 
light, and at the same time to impel them to the commission of the 
most suicidal acts of folly, and to insult and disgust the democratic 
mass of the people, whose breath can, at the next election, unmake, 
as it has made. Witness what the short period of a few days was suf- 
ficient to bring forth, in the triumphant party in that election. We 
will not pause to dwell on the extravagant public rejoicings with 
which that victory was celebrated,—a victory of one political party 
over another in the peaceful contest of opinion,—all countrymen, fel- 
low-citizens, and friends. We will not dwell upon that indecency,— 
because the bad taste of the whole affair, in so ridiculous an exhibi- 
tion of the intoxication of unaccustomed triumph, was fully equalled 
by its folly, in exasperating, by such gratuitous and gross insult, the 
whole of that great party, whose temporary defeat ( by its own dis- 
sensions and apathy) was thus celebrated as a national triumph over 
a foreign invading foe! Nor need we advert to the equally absurd, 
and equally insulting attempt to secure the future votes of the ‘ ras- 
calle rabblement,” by a foolish ostentation of partisan charity—a 
distribution of corn—by way, itis to be presumed, of immediate prac- 
tical performance of the promise that, if the law should only be 
given up into the hands of the rich, they would take care of the 
poor. Nor need we refer to the penitential eloquence with which 
pardon was implored, at the hands of the old anti-democratic party 
of a neighbouring State, for the great Empire State of New York,— 
which, under the control of its pestilent democracy, had ‘sinned long, 
hut must be forgiven,’ and must be admitted to a place side by 
side with Massachusetts, under the old Federal flag! Our design 
was merely to allude to the striking fact, of the open avowal, by a 
portion of the press of that party,* of the same old anti-republican 
doctrines on which it was originally founded,—in their full extent of 
a preference of monarchical and aristocratic, over democratic, institu- 
tions. This avowal, however astonishing to the foreigner, as an 
evidence of the existence of such a sentiment in this country, creates 
no surprise in the minds of those who understand the strong anti- 
popular bias of the principles of that party, and are accustomed to 
hear the free expression of them in private intercourse. It is true, 











* In allusion, particularly, to the New York Commercial Advertiser, ( perhaps the 
most vehement and consistent of the opponents of the late and present Administrations, ) 
and to those papers which copied, or abstained for a time (till the signal was given 
which it was evidently necessary to obey) from indignantly denouncing, its article 
over the signature of “ Sydney.” 
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that it was speedily disclaimed by the more sagacious presses which 
were conscious of the suicidal imprudence of the act,—but with lit- 
tle effect, to relieve the party from its odium, because its substantial 
truth was generally recognized. We would not be so uncandid as 
fo impute to that whole party, and its whole press, such sentiments, 
in their full extent; and do not impugn the sincerity of those who 
disclaimed them; we only refer to the fact as a tangible evidence 
of the general complexion of political sentiment,—deeper, of course, 
in some portions, than in others,—which pervades that one of ‘the 
two sides to the one question before the country,’ (to quote Mr. 
Webster) ; and, also, as an instance of the effect of the intoxication 
of victory—in vino veritas—to call forth that rash exhibition of real 
principles, which is but rarely hazarded in more guarded moments. 

An occasional discomfiture to a powerful party is, then-—justly re- 
garded—a real and permanent benefit. It sweeps away at once, by 
the rude shock, all the time-grown abuses with which its surface has 
become disfigured; it humbles the arrogance, and reforms the cor- 
ruptions, incident to the long possession of power ; it relieves it from 
the fatal incubus of false friends, and treacherous leaders; and ral- 
lies again the whole sound and true body of the party around the invin- 
cible Oriflamme of its first principles. Such, we have no doubt, will 
prove the effect of this overthrow, to the Republican party of New 
York. There are already the clearest indications in every quarter, 
that such will be the case ; and that the parallel of 1824 and ’25,—in 
which, after a similar defeat, it recovered itself, with an increased 
majority, at the very next election,—is to be re-enacted in that 
State. 

There is another point of view in which the philosophical observer 
sxes reason for satisfaction in such an event,—in its effect on the 
minority, also. A certain, not inconsiderable, proportion of the 
people conscientiously entertain opinions at variance with those 
cherished by the democratic majority, but find themselves crushed 
down beneath the weight of numerical mass,—yvyear after year their 
hope is deferred, till it maketh the heart sick. The antagonist party 
enjoys a perpetual monopoly of the power, the pride, and the emo- 
lument, of the ascendency. The case is, we confess, a hard one, to 
those whose honest opinions forbid their cordially adopting the de- 
mocratic faith; and it is not to be wondered at that their loyalty to 
republican institutions becomes considerably impaired. They cer- 
tainly cannot be expected to feel any very great attachment to that 
scheme of popular representation which keeps their opinions forever 
under the absolute despotism of the fixed opinions of a majority,— 
which they believe to be in the wrong,—and themselves forever ata 
hopeless distance from the El Dorado of office. Seriously, this is 
no insignificant evil in a republican state; it is a gnawing disease 
near the national heart, which it is not an unimportant object to cor- 
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rect. And this is precisely the salutary object which an occasional 
victory, turning up in the chapter of accidents, subserves. Hap- 
pening once in a long cycle of years, it is sufficient to revive their 
drooping patriotism, to dispel their despair of the republic, to soften 
the bitter hatred generated by the so oft repeated triumphs of the 
adverse party, and to ease their bosoms of the ‘ perilous stuff’ of 
disloyalty to the institutions of their country, gradually accumula- 
ied there. ‘The Whigs will go out of power at the next fall election, 
—but they will go out better republicans than they havecome in; the 
universal suffrage will not appear so pestileat an abomination 
after all, nor the ballot so very diabolical a contrivance; and it is 
to be hoped that, for some years to come, they will be content to 
pursue their opposition to the policy and action of the Government 
of their country,——established and maintained by a majority of the 
people,—in the legitimate modes ofargument, declamation, and abuse, 
ad libitum, without broaching the dangerous ideas of armed ‘ com- 
mittees of ten thousand,’ ‘encampments on Capitol Hill,’ and ‘ re- 
volutions, bloodless as yet.’ 

The present was probably as suitable an opportunity as could have 
been desired for that occurrence. In the history of our country 
and its institutions, we are just at the point of transition between 
two broadly distinct epochs,—the disastrous period of the alliance 
between the political and moneyed powers having just reached its 
close, by its own necessary expiration, and the more auspicious 
era of a total disconnection of that unholy union, being just about 
tocommence. The crisis of convulsion brought about by the prin- 
ciples of mischief inherent in that union, afforded, manifestly, at the 
same time the obvious means, as well as the fitting occasion, for the 
accomplishment of that event; and on the resumption of the poli- 
tical power of the State at the next elections, the Democratic party 
will enter upon the new epoch ina more healthy state of purity, in 
those party usages which in time acquire almost the importance of 
principles, than if this temporary reverse had not occurred, to throw 
it back into opposition, on the ground of its original principles. 

One feature of that contest remains to be noticed,—the fact that 
the number of votes cast, on both sides, is Jess than in the contest 
of 1834, by the surprising amount of about 54,391,—the diminution 
in the Democratic vote being 41,255, and in that of the Opposition, 
13,136. This establishes the important fact, that the integrity of 
that great party remains unbroken. So far from the truth are the 
claims advanced by the Opposition press throughout the country,— 
that a revolution in public opinion has taken place in the Empire 
State, and that the ‘democracy of numbers’ has passed over to range 
itself under the Whig flag,—that, notwithstanding the high excite- 
ment which attended the election, calculated to draw out the full 
force of the Whig vote, instead of receiving an aggregate increase, 
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it fell not less than thirteen thousand from the level of 1834. The 
truth is simply, that the violent means which were strained, to an 
extent unprecedented in our party annals, of misrepresentation and 
abuse of the character and tendency of the principles supported by 
the Democratic party, in that contest, were able, with the co-opera- 
tion of various accessory causes, so to distract and alarm a portion 
of that party, as to keep them from the polls. So far from success, 
however, were they, in transferring any considerable portion to the 
opposite side, that the diminution of the Whig vote, at an election 
held under such circumstances, would rather tend to argue, that a 
portion of that party itself are inclined to recognize the soundness 
and patriotism of the views of financial reform, contemplated by the 
Democratic party. ‘The absurd cry of ‘ Agrarianism’ was raised and 
re-echoed by a large majority of the press, till, by dint of repeti- 
tion and clamor, it was able thoroughly to unsettle the public mind. 
A use was made of the unfortunate word ‘Loco-Foco,’ (a very 
innocent compound, to those who understand it rightly ) alone suffi- 
cient to frighten fifty thousand very honest and worthy people from 
the ballot-boxes. The great banking interest of the State,—with 
its vast array of influential personages, officers, stockholders, and 
expectants of “ favors,’’-—was alarmed by the grossest misrepresen- 
tations of the tendency of the reform policy of the Administration, 
—proceeding from the quarters in which it reposed especial confi- 
dence, as its peculiar representatives and guardians. Thus panic- 
stricken, by the most agitating appeals to its natural timidity, it is not 
to be wondered at, that it should seek shelter under the inviting 
wing of a Whig Legislature, in preference to encountering the 
sterner eye of a Democratic majority, at the present critical period 
of its struggle between life and death. And, introducing dissen- 
sion, panic, and apathy, into every electoral district, by a combined 
action—the concert of a common interest and a common impulse, 
rather than of conspiracy,—it is not to be wondered at, that 
the sudden and simultaneous exertion of this omnipotent influence 
against the Democratic party, under the unfortunate circumstances 
of the times, was able toachieve the result that has been witnessed. 
But it is manifest that this effect of accidental and temporary 

causes, cannot be more than temporary itself; and we may with en- 
tire confidence predict, that the triumphant rejoicings of which it 
has been made the theme, ( partly from the inebriation of victory, 
and partly for effect abroad ) are destined, at the next fall elections, 
to be turned into weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth,— 

These violentdelizhts have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die ! like fire and powder, 

Which as they kiss consume. 

The indignation of the Democratic party, as a mighty mass, and 

as a whole, has been thoroughly aroused by the indecent manner in 
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which it has been exulted over, in its fall from its pride of place, 
and laid, in ignominious chains, at the feet of the Federal Opposi- 
tion,—as embodied in the great Presidential candidate of the East,— 
for pardon and absolution. The eyes of those to whose dissensions 
and apathy the defeat is directly attributable, are opened to the true 
nature of the contest. It has annihilated forever the ‘distinct organ- 
ization’ of a third ‘ Conservative ’* party; and forcing over into the 
Whig camp (in spite of the ill concealed scorn with which they are 
greeted by their old bitter opponents ) a small proportion of them, 
whose retreat is cut off by the necessities of their position,—it rallies 
the rest back under the good old flag which they never intended to 
abandon ; although, by a temporary withdrawal to a distinct position. 
they have caused it, for once, to be soiled with the dust of defeat. 
Delusions never last long in the public mind, though they may, 
for a time, overspread and cloud its surface. They soon evaporate, 
like the morning mist of our hills. Misrepresentation, though it 
may, at a critical moment of panic, impose upon the intelligence of 
our people, never fails, in the end, to recoil upon those who use it. 
What was not the astonishment of the public, when it saw half of 
the New York Whig press, a few days after their victory,—while 
the echoes of their thunders against the ‘destructive’ doctrines of 
the ‘ Loco-Focos’ yet lingered on the ears which they had almost 





stumned,—turn round, and in chalking out the programme of their 
legislative action, during the little brief authority in which they 
were dressed, adopt those very doctrines in their full extent! And 
others of them, which had for months been ringing the most violent 
charges against the Administration, as the one great cause of the 
currency convulsion of which the crisis has just passed, turn round, 
and, with amusing naiveté, adopt in its full length the doctrines of its 
causes as maintained by the friends of the former,—a view which 
entirely exonerates it from the responsibility of them. And when 
the plain common sense of the arguments in behalf of the ‘ divorce’ 
reform proposed by the Administration,—as they were brought out 
in the discussion of the Extra Session, against the delusive mystifi- 
cation and declamation, by which alone they were opposed,—has 
time to sink down into the publie mind, and pervade it with the con- 
viction, which is really irresistible, of the wisdom, soundness, and 
safety of that policy, how strong will be the indignation aroused 
against those who, on its presentation, at the hands of an Adminis- 
tration which was to be opposed alike in good as in evil, endeavoured 
to drown the calm voice of reason and patriotism in the storm of 
passionate partisan outcry! 

What, then, is the actual position of the Administration? The 
answer is easy, and full of encouragement to the Democratic cause. 


*Infausum nomen! 
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No administration ever maintained a nobler attitude in a nobler 
position than the present. Never did a more auspicious star light 
the future path of our destiny, notwithstanding some clouds which 
occasionally flit acrossit. It stands, as it stood, firmly by the Con- 
stitution and the Law. It has fearlessly perilled its popularity 
(which it was easy to avoid) for the sake of its principles. Its lan- 
guage is firm, calm, and soundly argumentative, while it is moderate 
and conciliatory. The policy which it is pursuing is one directly ad- 
verse to Executive patronage, and tending, at the same time to simplify 
and cheapen its administration; to curtail all the splendor and in- 
fluence incident to its connection with banks and the disbursement of 
a large paper money revenue ; and to remedy effectually the present 
cancerous disease of the social body by a direct application to its 
source. Ithas, in short, gone steadily forward, through good report 
and through evil report, in the march of reform, which the last Ad- 
ministration began when it encountered and overthrew the ‘lion in 
the path,’—the great National Bank then existing. The great evil to 
be reformed was the want of a fired measure of value. The fram- 
ers of the Constitution fondly thought that they had placed that 
mainspring of national prosperity and happiness beyond the reach 
of danger, by their careful provisions, embodied in the heart of 
that instrument. They imagined that, by expressly withholding 
from the General Government the power of incorporation, for the 
fear of its being used for the creation of a bank,—by giving it 
specifically the power of coinage, and nothing more—by denying to 
the States the power to issue a paper-currency—and by forbidding 
any thing else than the standard, intrinsic, and universal measure 
of value, gold and silver, being made legal tender,—they had 
secured the object of which their own experience had well-taught 
them the incalculable importance. But they were mistaken. The 
subtle genius of paper-money has been able to frustrate the whole 
scheme of their design, and to baffle and evade all the precautions 
by which they had hoped to secure it. Our practical currency be- 
came entirely of paper, except for the minor uses of small change, 
in which the metals can serve no purpose of a standard measure- 
mentof value. We are dealing only in facts. Our paper professed 
always to keep within the limits of equivalency to specie, by its 
ready convertibility ; but we did not perceive that that converti- 
bility was but a sound and a delusion. It was a reality only when 
not thought of and not wanted ; but as soon as an actual demand for 
specie, to pay the foreign debt periodically consequent on an elastie 
currency, called it into play, it would melt away into an unreal 
mockery, and one-third of the banks of the country (See Mr. Galla- 
tin) would break, and the rest would support themselves only by a 
crushing pressure on the community. The specie standard came 
into operation only as a corrective and punishment after excess, and 
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not as a preventive and restraint, upon that inherent tendency, 
before reaching the maximum that the system of the national body 
could bear. his plain truth cannot fail to be clear as the sunlight 
to every calm and candid mind, namely, that by reason of the alli- 
ance between the institutions that have created our paper currency, to 
derive their profits from lending it, and all our public authorities, 
both the Federal and State Governments, the latter conducting all 
their fiscal operations through the paper of the banks alone, the coun- 
try has really possessed no uniform measure of value, notwithstand- 
ing all the precautions of the Constitution. It has had but a * coun- 
terfeit presentment’ of such a standard. This is a position which 
the most strenuous friends of banks and paper money cannot at- 
tempt even to controvert. Nor will any question that this defect is 
the radical vice of our system of currency—being precisely analo- 
gous, though on a wider and more active scale of operation, to the 
want of fixed standards of weight and measurement. This defect 
has been the original and ever active cause—the prima mali labes— 
of all the evils which it is admitted by all that the country has suf- 
fered from its paper currency, whatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to its compensating benefits ; and to supply this, as far as it 
may be incidentally within the competency of the General Govern- 
ment, is simply the object of what is called the hard-money policy 
of the present Administration. The peculiar advocates of paper 
money rest their defence of it upon the ground of real convertibility ; 
yet, in practice, that restraint is entirely evaded, simply for the want 
of a regular demand for and circulation of specie. This is what the 
General Government proposes to furnish, in its fiscal operation. It 
is proved, beyond cavil, that the amount which will be required for 
that purpose, will not exceed one-tenth part of the addition which 
has been made to the stock of specie in the country within the last 
few years, and that it is utterly insignificant in comparison with the 
total amount of currency and money transactions of the community. 
Yet, the uniform and constant circulation of that amount, its pres- 
ence in the circulating medium, and the regular, though moderate, 
demand for it, will make it serve the purpose of a regulator to the 
paper currency, tending to keep its expansibility perpetually under 
the restraint of a bona fide, real convertibility. It will thus compel 
every bank to keep its paper down to the standard of equivalency to 
specie—a consummation devoutly to be wished by all. It is only 
astonishing how the advocates of banks can venture to oppose this, 
asa measure of hostility to them! Yet, it is equally surprising that 
it can be imagined that the intelligence of the people can be long 
imposed upon by such inconsistent and suicidal argument. 

This reform brings the Government back to the path prescribed 
to it distinctly and emphatically, (as none can deny,) by the design of 
the Constitution. It abstains from an interference with the legisla- 
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tion of the States on the subject of banking. It contents itself with 
afiording a uniform standard of value, to which it will be a neces- 
ary duty of every State and every bank to conform. It does not 
abolish paper money, to substitute an ‘exclusive metallic currency,’ 
but simply affords a perpetual check, unfelt, though effective, upon 
the excess and abuse cf paper-money, if the States choose, in their 
sovereign pleasure, to continue the banking system which, by an 
ingenious evasion of the spirit of the Constitution, has grown up 
over the whole surface of the land. And this object who will gain- 
say—who can pretend toimpugn? Certainly, no friend to the State- 
Rights school of construction. Certainly, none who read in the 
Constitution the sacred golden rule from which no temptation of 
apparent expediency should induce us to stray. Certainly, none 
who are unwilling to vest in the Executive that influence over pe- 
cuniary interests of portions of the community inseparable from a 
connection between its treasury and private banking corporations. 
Certainly, none who desire to see its financial action confined to the 
simple collection and disbursement of the most economical revenue 
possible, in the safe, simple, and uniform mode designed by the 
Constitution. Certainly, no consistent friend of banks and paper- 
money, who wishes to restrain the perpetual tendency of the former 
to the abuse of their power of creating currency, and to save the 
latter from the public odium so justly incurred by its frequent ex- 
cesses, by adding the check which has hitherto been wanting, to 
keep it down to the level of real convertibility and equivalency to 
specie. And certainly, we may add, none but those whose minds are 
engrossed, in spite of all the experience both of England and of om 


own country, with the one absorbing prejudice——that the sole sove- 
reign panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to is a National Bank. 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 





No portion of modern history is less known, as well in our own country as in 
Europe, than that of the different States which have risen within the present century, 
upon the ruins of that vast and splendid dominion once possessed by Spain over 
the southern half of the American hemisphere. Very few individuals, indeed, are to 
be found, possessing tolerably correct ideas of even its general outlines. We have, 
therefore, thought it necessary—as it would probably be interesting and useful—to 
present a general retrospect of the past history of these our neighbour republics, as 
introductory to that section of our future regular chronicle of events. ‘The following 
article (of which the second half will be given in our next number) has been prepared 
with a most careful attention to accuracy, from authentic and original sources, 





Ar the beginning of the present century the authority of the Spanish Monarch 
extended, or was supposed to extend, over more than one-half of the American 
continent, and nearly two-thirds of the aggregate surface of the West India islands. 
Of these vast territories, many tracts, not only in the interior, but also bordering for 
hundreds of miles upon the sea, were inhabited exclusively by tribes of wandering 
savages; and the claims of Spain to supremacy over them rested upon no better 
foundations than the grant made to her sovereigns, in 1493, by the Pope, ard the 
assent or indifference of other Powers. There were, however, among these domin- 
ions, many rich and extensive countries, peopled by persons who might be considered 
as civilized, who spoke the Spanish language, were governed by Spanish laws, 
and were in all respects Spanish subjects. Of these latter possessions, some had 
been first cultivated and settled by the Spaniards, but the most valuable portions were, 
when discovered, occupied by nations already far advanced in the knowledge and 
practice of the most useful arts, and were still principally peopled by their de- 
scendants. 

The number of inhabitants in these dominions, at the above mentioned period, 
cannot be stated with any degree of accuracy. The settled countries were sup- 
posed to contain about sixteen millions of persons, of whom the majority were of 
the various aboriginal races comprehended under the general name of Indian. The 
Whites, or those of purely European extraction, did not, probably, exceed three mil- 
lions, including the military and the officers of government; and there were about 
half a million of negroes. The remainder of the population was made up of per- 
sons of mixed bloods, who were denominated mestizos, mulattos, sambos, &c. accord- 
ing to their descent. The Indians, and mestizos, or persons of mixed European and 
Indian bloods, were confined to the continental territories, the indigenous races 
having disappeared from the West India countries ; in the settled districts they were 
engaged in agriculture, mining, and the mechanical employments; they, indeed, per- 
formed all the manual labor, and were, upon the whole, as much civilized as the 
corresponding ciasses of the inhabitants of Spain. The greater part of the Indians 
of pure blood lived in villages, districts, or parishes, specially assigned to them, 
where they were governed in a peculiar way, and possessed certain privileges and 
immunities, withheld from the remainder of the population. The negroes and mu- 
lattos were nearly all slaves; in which capacity they composed about a third of the 
population of the West India islands; on the continent, they were most numerous in 
the northern parts of South America, particularly in the vicinity of the coasts. 
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These countries had remained in subjection to Spain for nearly three hundred 
years. Within that time some territories had been temporarily alienated, and others, 
originally occupied and claimed by Spain, had passed, without any prospect of re- 
settled dominions, however, were 


turn, into the possession of various powers; the 
The districts border- 


nearly, if not fully, as extensive as at any preceding period. 
ing upon the sea had occasionally suffered from hostile attacks, during the wars in 
which Spain was almost constantly involved; and rebellions had occurred among 
the Indians in several provinces, which were generally subdued with little difficulty. 
Yet, when we compare these evils with those from similar causes by which Europe had 
been afflicted within the corresponding term of years, Spanish America may be consi- 
dered as having been little disturbed, either by foreign wars or by internal commotions, 
Notwithstanding these favorable circumstances, and their immense natural resources, 
little, if any, improvement had taken place in those parts of the world, either as re- 
gards their population, agriculture, commerce, or any other branch of public prosper- 
ity; and Spain herself had fallen from the highest to nearly the lowest rank among 
nations. That the decadence of Spain was the consequence of its connection with 
America, is generally believed, though by no means sufficiently proved ; that this con- 
nection, however, as it really existed, could have been beneficial to neither country, 
must appear evident to all who are acquainted with its nature. 

To portray minutely the system according to which Spanish America was go- 
verned, and to develope its effects upon the interests and characters of those upon 
whom it operated, would require much labor, as well as discrimination, on the part 
of the person who should undertake it. An impartial history of the Spanish rule 
in this hemisphere, would, however, afford most valuable lessons to those who en- 
trust, as well as those who are entrusted with, political power. It would display a 
series of measures, suggested by the most acute foresight, and the most profound ac- 
quaintance with the mechanism of the human heart, directed solely to the purpose of 
concentrating in the hands of a few, and for the benefit of a few, all the rights which 
belong to millions. It would afford precepts for fraud and imposition, calculated to 
excite the admiration of a Machiavelli, and examples of violence and treachery 
which even a Napoleon might have scrupled to imitate. Yet it would, atthe same time, 
afford to a reflecting mind, demonstration of the general inefficiency of wisdom, or 
of its counterfeit, cunning, when devoted to ends purely selfish—when unaccompa- 
nied by a just regard for the rights of others. It would show how rapidly the 
spirit of deception extends downwards, from chiefs to their subordinate agents, and from 
those agents to the persons on whom they are to act; how easily, in fine, the artifices 
by which we design to profit at the expense of others may be turned against our- 
selves. 

We shall, however, attempt to present a sketch of this system, with a view of its 
operation and its effects upon those for whose government it was instituted. 

In the first place, it must be observed, that these dominions were not considered as 
colonies, but as forming, together with the Canary and the Philippine islands, one 
empire, called the Indies, of which the King of Spain, as King of Castile, was the 
absolute sovereign. They were governed by distinct laws, those of Spain applying 
only in cases for which no provision was made in the code specially formed for them ; 
and the entire direction of their affairs was committed exclusively to a distinct min- 
istry, called the Supreme Council of the Indies, which resided near the person of the 
King, and acted always in his name. This celebrated body was established in 1511, 
shortly after the discovery of America; its functions were considerably enlarged by 
Charles the First, (better known as the Emperor Charles the Fifth,) and his son 
Philip the Second; and, in consequence of the indolence and incapacity of nearly all 
the succeeding monarchs of Spain, it gradually acquired the absolute control of the 


dominions placed under itscharge. As a Legislature, it issued all laws and regula- 


tions for the government of the Indies; in the exercise of its Executive faculties, it 
made or confirmed all appointments, civil, military, and even ecclesiastical, and 
ordered or instructed the higher officers, with regard to the performance of their du- 
ties; lastly, it was a Supreme Court of Judicature, to which causes involving impor- 
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tant questions might be submitted for their final determination. It thus possessed all 
the powers of the government over these extensive realms. The assent of the mon- 
arch was, indeed, necessary to give authority to its proceedings, yet that assent was 
rarely, if ever, withheld ; and as vacancies in its own body were always filled agree- 
ably to its own recommendation, the whole period of its existence might be viewed 
as the reign of one absolute sovereign, ever sagacious, and ever adding to his stores 
of experience. 

The laws and decrees of the Supreme Council were, from time to time, revised by 
the body itself; and those which were to remain in force were arranged under their 
proper heads, and published by order, and in the name of the King, under the title 
of “ Recopilacion de leyes de Indias.” [Compilation of the laws of the Indies.] 
The last publication of this collection was made in 1781, in three volumes, small folio; 
certainly not an extensive body of laws for so vast an empire. Respecting the cha- 
racter of the statutes, it may, at present, be observed, that they are, for the most part, 
intended as guides for the conduct of the officers of Government, and that they re- 
cognise or consecrate but few rights on the part of the governed. 

As the territories of the Indies were of vast extent, it became necessary to divide 
them into sections; and, as they were situated at a great distance from the seat of 
the supreme authority, it was requisite to confer almost unlimited powers upon those 
who were charged with the actual administration of the government. It was, how- 
ever, likewise, indispensable to prevent, as far as possible, the employment of such 
powers, by the persons to whom they were confided, in a manner prejudicial to the 
authority or the interests of the mother country. 

At the period to which we at present refer, the number of these sections was 
twelve; each of which had its own government, its own civil, ecclesiastical, and mili- 
tary establishments, entirely distinct from, and independent of, those of every other 
division. These sections were nearly all styled kingdoms, and were, in general 
governed by the same laws and regulations; there were, however, certain notable 
peculiarities in each, with regard to the mode of enforcing the laws, the constitution 
of the several departments, and the distribution of powers among them. 

Over each section was placed a chief executive officer, appointed by the Supreme Coun- 
cil fora limited period, generally five years; after which, however, they were, inmany 
cases, continued in their command. In the four largest divisions, viz: Mexico or 
New Spain, New Grenada, Peru, and La Plata, this chief was styledthe Viceroy. In 
seven others, viz: The Canary islands, Porto Rico, including the Spanish part of 
Saint Domingo, Cuba to which was attached Florida and Louisiana, Guatemala, 
Caraccas, Chili, and the Philippine Islands, the supreme authority was vested in a 
Captain-General; the remaining section, Quito, was governed by a President. 

The sections were subdivided into provinces which, except in Mexico and Peru, 
were commanded by Governors; in those two kingdoms one or more provinces were 
placed under the control of an Intendant, whose faculties were less limited than those 
of a Governor. Again the provinces were divided into districts, in the chief towns 
of most of which was a board, called a Cabildo, or Ayuntamiento, elected partly 
by the inhabitants, and charged with the police of the place, as well as with the ap- 
pointment and superintendence of the Alceldes, or magistrates, in the other towns or 
parishes of the districts. In the Indian villages, or parishes, the Alcaldes were 
chosen by the inhabitants, but were placed under the direction of Corregidores or 
guardians, appointed by the Ayuntamiento. 

The powers and duties of these several officers were in most cases defined by law, 
thourh in some they were purposely left uncertain; much was always placed at the 
discretion of the person employed, whose responsibility was supposed to be in pro- 
portion. The Viceroys were originally considered as representing the majesty of 
the Sovereign ;_ they held at their disposition the land and sea forces, and the reven- 
ues of their respective sections, and their commands, of whatever nature they might be, 
were obeyed without question. Many limits were, however, in progress of time, 
placed upon their authority, particularly in matters relating to the revenue, which 
were, in Mexico and Peru, committed almost entirely to the Intendants; and althoug 
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they preserved their state, yet their powers were, at the period of which we are speak- 
ing, but little more extensive then those of a Captain-General. 

These great commands were usually bestowed upon noblemen of distinguished 
families in Spain, or courtiers to whom they afforded opportunities of acquiring wealth 
in various ways, legal and illegal, which appear to have been seldom neglected. 
As such persons could not be supposed to be, in all cases, very well prepared for 
the duties of their situation, and as ambition or rapacity might tempt them to pro- 
ceed beyond the bounds prescribed by law or wisdom for their conduct, they, as well 
as the Governors and Intendants, were provided with Fiscales or attornies, whom 
they were obliged to consult before taking any important step; each might act con- 
trary to the opinion of his F%scal, but the latter had the right to enter his protest, which 
might afterwards be submitted to the Supreme Council. As an additional check, it 
was also provided, that, after the retirement of a Viceroy, Captain-General, or Gover- 
nor, from his command, he might, within a certain short period, be arraigned for his 
misconduct while in office; and for this purpose, a Commissioner was appointed to re- 
ceive any complaints which might be brought against him. 

The most serious check upon the absoluteness or the ambition of all the executive offi- 
cers, were the Audiencias or hich Courts of Justice, of which one or two were establish- 
ed in every section. ‘They consisted each of a small number, generally between three 
and eight, of Oidores or judges, aided by Fiscales, chancellors, notaries, Alguaziles or 
sheriffs, and other officers or agents. On ordinary occasions, they were presided over 
by one of their number, styled a Regent; the Viceroy or Captain-General was, how- 
ever, ex-officio, the President of the Audiencia established in his capital. In one sec- 
tion, that of Quito, the President of the Audiencia exercised the chief civil power, the 
military force being subordinate to the Viceroy of New Grenada. These powerful 
bodies were at first merely high courts of justice, but they gradually acquired the 
prerogatives of Councils of State and Boards of Administration ; they, in fact, became 
the immediate representatives of the Council of the Indies, and the government of the 
countries was really placed in their hands. Appeals might be made to them from 
the decisions, and complaints might be brought on account of the procedings, of all 
other authorities, and their judgments were reversible only by the Supreme Council 
itself. T'o this latter tribunal recourse could be had under certain circumstances 
and conditions; but that was seldom done, as the appellant was obliged previously 
to deposite a very large sum of money, which was forfeited in case the final sentence 
should be against him, and the prosecution of such suits was always tedious and 
enormously expensive. 

As the decisions of the Audiencia were thus almost final with regard to acts com- 
mitted, and as they possessed the right of directly addressing the Supreme Council, 
with which their representations were of almost paramount influence, it may be 
readily supposed that their opinions and advice before action would have great weight. 
Accordingly the Viceroys and Captains-General rarely proceeded in opposition to 
their opinion; and when they did so, they were generally declared by the supreme 
powers to have been in the wrong. Nay, more, the history of Spanish America presents 
several instances in which such Chiefs have been arrested and deposed by the Audi- 
encias, the latter assuming the reins of government in their stead, until the will of 
the monarch could be known. 

In the administration of justice, in ordinary cases of difference among private 
individuals, and even between such and the Executive officers, it seems to have 
been considered that the Audiencias generally acted with uprightness,and that they often 
proved effectual checks to the tyranny and rapacity of those officers ; on the other hand, 
their members appear every where to have behaved with more arrogance towards the 
people, and to have been more generally feared and hated by them, than any other 
public officers. When the disposition to dispute the authority of Spain was first 
manifested in America, the most energetic measures were every where counselled or 
taken by the Audiencias; the greatest degree of severity was exhibited by them to- 
wards the offenders, and they in turn were visited by the utmost violence of popular 


revenge. 
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The military foree in America consisted of regulars, who were nearly all 
Spaniards, and of native militia. Neither class of troops was, however, at any 
time very numerous; the government appearing to have but little dread of foreign 
attacks, and to place full confidence in the organization of its civil powers, for pre- 
venting internal disturbances 

The ecclesiastical establishment was an important branch of the government of 
America, where it was maintained in great splendor and dignity. The clergy 
presented the same characteristics there as in other countries where the Roman Catho- 
lic religion prevailed exclusively; the inferior members being generally honest, 
kind, and simple-minded persons, loving and loved by their parishioners, while the 
high dignitaries were, for the most part, arrogant, intriguing and tyrannical. The 





Inquisition exercised its detestable sway, unchecked in every part of the dominions; 





occasionally exhibiting to the people of the great cities the edifying spectacle of an 


auto de fé,in which human victims were sacrificed, to confirm the faith of the be- 
holders in the power of the Archbishop and the Viceroy. 

With regard to taxation, the Americans can scarcely be said to have labored under 
heavier grievances than the inhabitants of Spain; asin the latter country the revenues 
were raised through complicated proceedings, by means of fines, sales of offices, mo- 
nopolies, custom-house duties, excises, and taxes of various sorts and denominations; 
to which were added, in America, the tribute paid by the Indians, the percentage on the 
precious metals obtained from the mines, and some other peculiar imposts. The princi- 
pal duties and taxeswerethe Almojarifazgo or duty onentry of goods, the Alcabala or 
tax on sales and transfers of property, and the millones or duties on things most neces- 
sary for human subsistance; the monopolies extended to the articles of less immediate 
necessity, such as tobacco, brandy, quicksilver, &c. The mines were granted to indi- 
viduals by the Sovereign, in whom the right to them originally lay, on condition of the 
regular payment to the Government of a certain proportion of the metals extracted ; 
the exportation of their products to any other country than Spain was especially 
prohibited. That the internal commerce of a country subject to such a mode of taxa- 
tion as the Alcadala cannot possibly flourish, no arguments are required to prove; 
the millons, and monopolies, were scarcely less calculated to repress enterpris€ 
among the people; but on the other hand, independently of the sums raised, they 
afforded offices for Spaniards, which was a more important consideration in the eyes 
of the Government, than the comforts and happiness of the subjects. 

Besides the contributions thus levied by the civil Government, alone sufficient utterly 
to weigh down the energies of any people, the Church obtained a large portion 
of the produce of the labor of the inhabitants, in the shape of tithes, and by the sale— 
carried on to an extent unknown in any other part of the world—of bulls of indul- 
gence; which the clear-sighted and caustic Jovellanos characterises as “ periodical 
productions, badly written on bad paper, which every body bought, few read, and 
nobody could understand.” 

The Indians residing in separate villages and parishes, were freed from the 
alcabala, and the other direct taxes, in place of which they paid a tribute, or capita- 
tion tax of from five to ten dollars, levied upon every male between ten and fifty 
years old, and collected by their Corregidores. In this respect they were, therefore, 
in a better situation than the whites, or those who shared their privileges; and indeed 
upon the whole, in every part of the dominions except Peru, they suffered less of 
what might be termed physical oppression, than the other classes of the population. 
In Peru, however, their fate was dreadful; each village in that section was obliged 
to furnish a certain number of men, who were chosen by lot, to work in the mines 
for a year, during which short space of time they were generally destroyed by the 
peculiar nature of their labour, or their constitutions were entirely broken. This 
forced contribution of labor, was called the mita ; it was supposed to have been one 
of the principal causes of the rapid depopulation of Peru, and to free themselves from 
it was the great motive of the insurgents, who, under the command of the pretended 


Inca Tupac Amru, laid waste that country in 1780. 
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The commerce of these countries with each other was discouraged, and, in general, 
absolutely prohibited; between them and Spain it was carried on by a limited num- 
ber of vessels, which were required to be almost entirely owned and manned by 
Spaniards, and were permitted to sail only to and from certain ports; with the rest 
of the world they could have no intercourse whatever but by stealth. Foreigners 
were prohibited, under the heaviest penalties, from entering any part of Spanish 
America, or from appearing in the vicinity of its coasts; and a foreign vessel, even 
though belonging to a country at peace with Spain, arriving under any circumstances 
in a Spanish-American port, was liable to be seized, and her crew might be killed, 
or imprisoned for lif* in the mines, or sent far into the interior of the country. These 
impediments, however, proved insufficient to restrain the enterprise of the British, the 
French, and the Americans, who introduced vast quantities of the productions of 
their own or other lands into those dominions, not only clandestinely, but even under 
the eyes of the authorities, previously rendered propitious by bribes and carried 
away, in return, the precious metals which it was so much the object of the govern- 
ment to secure for Spain. 

It may readily be imagined, that the diffusion of information among the inhabitants 
was studiously prevented. The charge of keeping them in ignorance was com- 
mitted to the priests, who, with the exception of the Jesuits, executed it with fidelity ; the 
few schools and colleges were directed solely by ecclesiastics, who excluded from the 
course of instruction every branch of study, and from the public and private libraries 
every book, calculated to strengthen the mental faculties or to elevate the feelings. 
In the year 1806, there were but two printing presses in all Spanish America, one at 
Lima, the other at Mexico, ineach of which cities a newspaper was published, under 
the immediate direction of the Government; and as the Spanish newspapers, the 
only ones allowed to be imported, were devoted almost wholly to the movements of 
the Court or the Church, the inhabitants remained in absolute ignorance of all that 
transpired elsewhere. A few poems and plays, none of any value, and some works 
on natural history, or speculations, generally wild and baseless, on the antiquities of 
those countries, form nearly the whole of their original literature. 

The incomplete outline here given of the system by which these countries were 
governed, at the time when that system was the most liberal, and perhaps, in general, 
the most liberally administered, may serve to afford some idea of the evils to which 
they were subjected before their separation from Spain—evils by no means produc- 
tive of proportional advantage to the oppressors. A more minute review of the 
history of Spanish supremacy in America, would serve to show that, throughout the 
whole period of its subsistence, the wishes and welfare of the inhabitants were sacri- 
ficed to the interests, real or supposed, of the monarch or of his European subjects. 
To secure those interests permanently was the great object of the Government, and, 
unfortunately for America, they were considered as being confined within very 
narrow limits; in fact, it had long been established as a principle, that to supply 
Spain with the greatest quantity of the precious metals, and to gratify her nobility 
and influential persons by lucrative situations for themselves or their dependants, 
were the only purposes for which these countries could be rendered available without 
endangering the perpetuity of the dominion over them. 

With regard to the Council of the Indies, it is not difficult to conceive that the ac- 
cumulation of all the powers of the state in the hands of such a close corporation, com- 
pesud of persons who were, in every respect, foreigners residing ina foreign country, 
and not associated by interests or feelings with those whom they governed, could not 


be otherwise than disadvantageous to the latter. The contrary, however, has been 


maintained by many, who have lauded the proceedings of this body on the grounds, 
not only of their general wisdom, but also of their justice, their moderation, their hu- 


mane and benevolent spirit. The lawsof the Indies do, indeed, in many instances, 


appear to warrant this favorable judgment; but the advantages held out by some of 
those enactments were often neutralized by others of a direetly contrary tendency ; or 
by the great liberty of construction allowed to those who were charged with their exe- 
cution; while other provisions, upon points of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
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declared and recommended in many of their deci that most equality should 
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just and fenerous 
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but few exceptions, uniformly bestowed on Spaniards. Ofa hundred and sixty per- 
sous whoa successively commanded in the various sections as Viceroys, but four 
were natives of America, and of more than six hundred Captains-General and Presi- 


dents of Audiencias, only fourteen were stern hemisphere. No disposi- 
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tion was shewn during the latter years of lomination to lessen this evil; 





on the contrary, the removal of all Americans who held offices in those countries, 
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last moment of the existence of the Spanish authority on the Western Continent, the 
same selfish and uncompromising views were manifested by those who maintained 
it, and not a step was taken by them to render the inhabitants fitted for self-govern- 
ment. 

On the character of the Americans the influence of such a government could not 
but have produced most baleful effects. When oppression does not provoke resist 
ance, it evidently debases those who submit to it; when force is not or cannot be 
employed to repel injustice, recourse will be had to falschood, fraud and subterfuge, 
in order to elude it, and these, in their turn, lead to haughtiness and tyranny on the 
part of the rulers, to insolence and venality in their agents. Such was the case 
throughout these countries, in which hatred and thirst for vengeance rankled in the 
breast of every native. Are we, then, to be surprised that the struggle for independence 
was desperate and bloody—and that, when the Americans had succeeded in expelling 
their tyrants, so few of them were found possessing the habits. or the principhs requisite 
for the formation of good citizens, or for the existence of free institutions ? 

The first event, worthy of notice, that oceurred in the present century, with 
regard to the Spanish possessions in America, was the separation of Louisiana from 
the dominion of Spain. This extensive region was explored and settled by the 
French about the close of the eighteenth century, and was ceded, or as the Spaniards 
consider, restored to Spain in 1764. It was retroceded to the French in 1801, and 
transferred by them, on the 30th of April, 1803, to the United States, in direct con- 
travention, as the Spanish government asserted,.of the promise made by France at 
the period of the retrocession. 

The loss suffered by Spain, in this diminution of her territory, was a much less 
serious evil than the establishment of an active and enterprising people in the im- 
mediate vicinity of her most valuable provinces, possessing, moreover, the means as 
well as the right to navigate the sea which bounded them. Her statesmen looked 
with dread to the consequences which must ensuc; the continuation of the exclusive 
system upon which they conceived that the secure possession ef the American do- 
minions was based, would now become impracticable; neither the introduction of 
prohibited goods, nor the exportation of the precious metals to the United States, 
could longer be prevented ; and the practice of exterminating all foreigners who might 
enter those countries, could not be prosecuted against citizens of the United States, 
without eminent hazard of provoking hostilities, either authorized or unauthorized 
by the government of that Republic. Accordingly, indeed, the country had scarcely 
been surrendered to the United States, before a plan was formed by their Vice Presi- 
dent himself for overthrowing the Spanish authority in Mexieo; which, probably, 
nothing but the want of resolution, on the part of some of the persons engaged, pre- 
vented from being carried into execution. Events, however, soon after occurred in 
other quarters which led to a general catastrophe. The British Government had 
seen with regret and jealousy this extension of the territories of the United States in 
Louisiana; and Mr. Pitt, who then directed its affairs, determined, if possible, to 
procure for his country a share of the Indian empire, the dismemberment of 
which had been thus begun. With this view he for some time encouraged 
the plans of General Miranda, a native of Caraceas, who had held a command 
in the French army, for invading the northern part of South America; but Mi- 
randa had no wish to render his native country subject to Great Britain, and 
Was anxious only to see it placed under the government of republican institutions, 
to which Pitt would of course lend no aid. Thus frustrated, Miranda repaired 
to the United States, and having, by the assistance of some merchants of 
New York, obtained the requisite means, he fitted out three vessels, and enlisted, 
generally under false pretences, nearly four hundred adventurers, with whom he 
sailed for the Spanish Main in March, 1806. This attempt failed entirely; two of 
the vessels were taken by the Spaniards, and their crews either put to death or con- 
demned to long and painful imprisonment. Miranda landed with the remainder of 
his forces on the coast of Caraccas, and invited the people to rally around the stan 
dard of the new Republic of Colombia; but soon finding his efforts vain, he was glad 
to make his escape to the neighbouring British island of Trinidad. 
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In the mean time an attempt was made by the British to seize upon another part 
of South America, namely, the region adjacent to the river of La Plata; a vast country, 
rich in agricultural and mineral resources, with a climate well adapted to the consti- 
tutions of Englishmen, and which it was considered would prove an easy conquest. 
Pitt had for some time contemplated an expedition against this country, which pro- 
bably nothing but his death delayed ; at length, in 1806, Admiral Sir Home Popham, 
elated by his success in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, determined to add to 
his laurels by carrying into effect the wishes of the late minister. He accordingly 
sailed from the Cape with all his forces, and entered the river of La Plata in June, 1806. 
The Viceroy, Sobremente, immediately abandoned Buenos Ayres, which was 
quietly taken by the troops under General Beresford; but Colonel Liniers, a French- 
man, in the Spanish service, rallied the retreating forces, and being joined by a num- 
ber of natives from the adjoining provinces, he succeeded in shutting the British up 
in the city, where they were soon obliged to surrender as prisoners of war. On the 
return of Sir Home Popham, he was tried, and, being unsuccessful, was, without 
difficulty, found guilty of having acted without authority, and of having, by his cru- 
elty and rapacity, contributed to bring this reverse on the British arms. 

In order to wipe out the disgrace, another expedition was immediately sent against 
this country, under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, who, in February, 1807, took Montevi- 
deo; but he was soon after superseded by General Whitelocke, who, having been 
repulsed, in his attack upon Buenos Ayres, with dreadful loss by Liniers, was ob- 
liged to evacuate the territory with all his forces. 

The peace shortly after made between Great Britain and Spain, prevented any fur- 
ther attacks from being made by the former power upon the possessions of the latter. 

In the year 1808, occurred those great events which led most directly to the overthrow 
of the Spanish power in America. On the 5th of May of that year, Charles the 
Fourth, and his son, Ferdinand the Seventh, together with the other male members of 
the royal family of Spain, having been, by means of infamous treacheries, inveigled 
into the power of Napoleon, were made to surrender, at Bayonne, for themselves and 
their descendants, all claims to the crown of that kingdom. Shortly afterwards, 
Joseph Bonaparte, the eldest brother of the Emperor of the French, was raised to 
the vacant throne, and a constitution was promulgated for the government of the 
Spanish dominions, by which the American possessions were to enjoy all the privi- 
leges of the mother country, and were to be represented by deputies in the Cortes or 
General Legislature, at Madrid. Many of the highest nobility of Spain submitted 
without hesitation to the new régime thus imposed by fraud and force upon their 
country; but the great mass of the people rejected it with scorn and defiance. Insur- 
rections broke out in every quarter of the kingdom, and Juntas, or boards of direction, 
were formed in various places for the support and regulation of the opposition. 

Success every where attended the first movements of the insurgents. The attacks 
of the French were in many instances gallantly repelled; a large division of their 
army was forced to surrender at Baylen, and the numbers of the intruders were 
daily lessened by what would under any other circumstances be called assassina- 
tions. Encouraged by these fortunate events, and with a view to give greater union 
and energy to the efforts of the patriots, a Supreme Central Junta, composed of depu- 
ties from all the other Juntas, was at length established at Seville; which, acting in 
the name of the captive Ferdinand the Seventh, claimed from every Spanish subject 
the respect and obedience duc, under other circumstances. to that monarch himself. 

In Spanish America the news of the imprisonment and abdication ofthe royal person- 
ages produced every where, upon the minds of the people, effects similar to those which 
an earthquake causes in the physical world. It shook and unsettled the whole social 
system; no one viewed it with indifference: all looked forward to the consequences 
with anxiety. The feelings excited were, however, by no means of a uniform cha- 
racter; and the only sentiment which seems to have been in common to the whole 
population was that of antipathy to the French. 

At Havana, the Captain General, Someruelos, immediately declared his intention to 
uphold the cause of the dethroned monarch, in which he was sustained by the officers 
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of the Government, the military, and the prople.at large; and it may here be ob- 
served, that no general disposition has ever been evineed by the inhabitants of 
1 . « 


Cuba or Porto Rico to withdraw from their connection with Spain. 


On the continent the same spirit of loyal adherence to the Bourbon princes was at 
first generally manifested; the agents of the Ceniral Junta were received with re spect 
wherever they appeared, and those of Joseph Buonaparte found no favor in any part 
of America. This might have been anticipated, as the only persons from whom 


such first expressions of opinion could come, were the officers of government and other 


privileged Spaniards, all interested in maintaining t 
D> i 

Buenos Ayres, indeed, Liniers, who had been raised to the Viceroyalty in reward 

for his gallantry during the British invasion, appeared inclined to favor the cause of 


-existine state of thines. In 





the new sovereicn, or at least to await the course of events in Spain, insisting that, 





under all circumstances, America should remain attached to that kingdom. This 
middle course, however, neither pleased the Spaniards at Buenos Ayres, nor the Su- 
preme Junta, which was at that time elated by the successes of the first attempts at 
resistance to the French; Liniers was in consequence displaced, and Don Baltasar 
de Cisneros was sent out from Spain to act in his stead. 

In New Grenada, the Viceroy, Don Antonio Amar, convoked at his capital, Santa 
Fé de Bozot4, an assembly consisting of the members of the Audiencia and other offi- 
cers of government, together with the most notable Spaniards, in order to receive the 
communication brought by the Commis: 
sent, he formally acknowledged Ferdinand as the sovereign, declarmg war at the 
same time against the Buonapartes. Similar proceedings took place at Popayan and 
Quito, and no opposition was made to the aut 
America during that year. The people, however, in every quart 
few of the better educated and reflecting persons among them, became convinced 


that the period was approaching in which they might ver 





oner of the Supreme Junta; with their as- 


iority of Spain in any part of South 





er, or rather a 


> 


ture to assert their rights to 


a share in the direction of the affairs of their country, and began in secrecy to pre- 


pare themselves for the struggle. 

It was in Mexico that the disposition to insubordination on the part of the Ameri- 
cans was first openly manifested. ‘The dethronement of the royal family was pro- 
claimed to the inhabitants on the 20th of July, 1808, by the Viceroy, Don José Itur- 
rigaray, who declared, at the same time, his resolution to uphold their cause in New 
Spain. The fact of the establishment of the Central Junta was soon afterwards 


made known in the same manner, and the people were required to submit to its man- 
dates ; to this, however, the Aywntamiento, or municipality, of the capital, composed 
d, and conceiving the opportunity favorable, ad- 





of native Mexicans, demur 
dressed a proposition to the Viceroy for the 
vernment in Mexico, to be composed of deputies from t 


of the kingdom. Iturrigaray was inclined to assent to their proposition, but the Au- 
its remonstrances vain, caused 


formation of a similar board of go- 


he several Ayuntamient 


diencia, which was of course opposed. to it, finding 
the Viceroy to be arrested in his palace on the night of the 15th of Sept 

pointed the Archbishop Lizana to fulfil his duties temporarily. They then com- 
bitrary and violent proeeedings against the members of the 


ember, and ap- 





menced a system of a 


Ayuntamiento, and others who had favored their plans, which effectually smothered 
} 


all open resistance to the authority of the Central Junta, while it increased the dispo- 
sition of the people to a separation from Spain. These bold measures were ap- 
proved by the Central Junta: which, in consequenee, of the incapacity of the Arch- 


bishop having become apparent, invested the Audiencia with the powers of a Vice- 


pem 





roy until another regular appointment 
The year 1809 was a period of disas‘ers to the cause of the patriots in Spain. The 


French overran nearly the whole kingdom, and the Central Junta, driven from Ma- 
, 


drid to Seville, was at length obliged to fly from that city to Cadiz, the only impor- 


tant spot not occupied by the invaders. The inefficiency of this body had become 


evident even to its own members, who, at leneth, though unwillingly, agreed to sur- 
render their assumed powers. Before doing this, however, as a last resort, they 


summoned a Cortes, or general council of the representatives of the nation, whick 
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was to moct in Cadiz onthe Ist of March following, and to which the American 
provinces were invited to send deputies, as integrant parts of the empire; until the 


American deputies could ar their places were to be supplied by persons chosen 


ES re ' 
in Spain. he Supreme Jt 


ids they, in the beginning of February, 1810, committed the direc- 





ta then appointed a Regency, composed of five indivi- 








duals, to whose ha 
tion of affairs, until the representatives of the nation could meet. The Regency 
immediately addressed « circular decree to the different provinces of the Indies, call- 
ing upon them without delay to elect their deputies, who were to be in number twen- 
ty-six; this decree was accompanied by an appeal to the people, reminding them 
that “they were now raised to the dignity of freemen,’ and imploring those who 
would be called on to vote for the deputies, to remember that “ thevr lot no longer de- 
pended upon the will of Kings, Viceroys, or Governors, but would be determined by 
themselves. 

These proceedings of the Supreme Junta and the Regency were considered by most 


persons in America as equivalent to a repeal of the whole existing system of govern- 
ment by the only bodies whose authority was recognized in those countries. It may 
be conceived what feelings they excited in the breasts of those with whom the favo- 
rite maxim was, that, “ While one Spaniard remained, he had a right to govern the 
Americans.” The first blows for independence had, however been already struck. 
The reverses sustained by the Spaniards, and the probability every day becoming 
greater that the French would succeed in establishing their dominion in Spain, had en- 
couraged the Americans to hope that they should soon be able to free themselves from 
the authority of that country; while, on the other hand, they created differences of 
opinion among the 8 
which had been expressed by Liniers regardi 


aniards, many of whom began to entertain the same views 
al ng the necessity of maintaining the 
connection between America and Spain, as had been done during the dispute for the 


throne between Philip of Bourbon and the Arch-Duke Charles of Austria, a century 





previous. Under these circumstances parties were formed among the people, and 
the ferment daily becoming greater, a slight cause might any where serve to excite 


a flame. 

The first attempt at self-government was made in La Paz, a town in the interior of 
La Plata, distant more than fifteen hundred miles from the capitol of Buenos Ayres. 
Here, on the 25th of May, 1809, the people suddenly deposed the authorities, and 
established in their place an administrative council called the Junta Twitiva, formed 
upon the model of the Spanish Juntas, which was declared to possess the powers of 
Government, while the Sovereign remained incaptivity. The news of this insurrec- 
tion speedily reached Lima, upon which the Viceroy immediately despatched a 
large force under General Goyaneche, a native of the country. Similar measures 
were taken by Cisneros, at Buenos Ayres, and the insurgents found themselves at- 
tacked by a large body of regular troops, whom they had no means of resisting. 
La Paz was taken bystorm, a number of its inhabitants were massacred, and 
the surviving instigators of the rebellion were sent to Buenos Ayres, where they also 
suffered death. 

Such was the melancholy result of the first decided step taken in opposition to the 
constituted Government; the second was attended by similar consequences. 

In the early part of 1809, some of the principal inhabitants of Quito were seized by 
the President of the Audiencia, (which, as before observed, exercised nearly all the 
powers of government over those provinces,) and put upon trial for an alleged con- 
spiracy, having as its object the establishment of an independent state in that part of 
South America. Before their trial was concluded, however, on the night of the 10th 
of August following, the President, the Oidores, and other principal Spaniards, were 
arrested by a number of armed citizens of the place, and a commission of govern- 
ment was quietly installed, under the title of the Supreme Junta of the Kingdom of 
Quito, to which the provinces of Guayaquil, Popayan, and Panama, were invited 
to unite themselves. ‘This commission soon produced a constitution professing obe- 
dience and fidelity to King Ferdinand the Seventh, and disavowing, at the same 


S 


time, the authority of King Joseph and of the Supreme Junta in Spain. 
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When the news of these occurrences reached Santa Fé, the Viceroy, being uncer- 
tain how to act, again called an assembly of notables, to which, however, he thought 
it prudent to invite a number of the most distinguished natives of the place and its 
vicinity. The Spaniards recommended that the insurrection, as they termed it, 
should be immediately put down by force, and the rebels punished rigorously; the 
Americans, however, emboldened by the successes of the French in Spain, contended 
that the people of Quito had only exercised their right, and that their example was 
worthy of imitation in New Grenada. The dispute between the parties became so 
violent, that the Viceroy at length thought proper to do what he had first determined, 
namely, to send forces against the insurgents. The same resolution had also been 
taken by Abascal, the Viceroy of Peru, who had already despatched fifteen hundred 
troops, nearly the whole of them mulattos, towards Quito. 

The Junta of Quito, thus finding itself placed between two fires, was obliged to 
resign its assumed powers, and to liberate the President and other Spanish authori- 
ties, whom they entreated to intercede in their behalf. The troops from Peru entered 
the city first, and as soon as they were masters of the place, began indiscriminately 
to murder and plunder the inhabitants; in this they were aided by the Spanish sol 
diers who had been imprisoned during the existence of the Junta, and they were 
imitated afterwards by those sent from Santa Fé, without any attempt having been 
made by the officers of the government to restrainthem. The endeavours of the people 
in the adjoining provinces, to overthrow the Spanish rulers, were also speedily put 
down, principally by the exertions of Don Miguel Tacon, who then, as Governor of 
Popayan, displayed the same activity, energy, and relentless severity, of which he is 
now daily giving proofs as Captain-General of Cuba. 

The conduct of the government officers and forces at La Paz and Quito ezcited 
horror and detestation wherever they became known; and as the news of the reverses 
in Spain arrived, the American patriots were encouraged to hope for retribution. 
At length they were informed of the entry of the French into Seville, of the dissolu- 
tion of the Central Junta, of the convocation of the Cortes, and of the establishment of 
the Regency; all which circumstances they considered as affording additional re- 
sources to their cause. Even the concession of the representative privilege, thus tard- 
ily made, could easily be construed as an acknowledgment of the weakness of their 
oppressors; while the comparatively small number of deputies allowed to all the 
American provinces, and the restriction of the right of voting to persons of purely 
European blood, served to prove that this concession was intended to be merely nom- 
inal. 

The same feelings and views predominated in almost every part of the conti- 
nent, and were manifested nearly in the same manner, although certainly without con- 
cert. In Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela, the Spanish authorities were, on the 19th of 
April, 1810, deposed, without any resistance on their part, and a Supreme Junta of 
citizens was invested with the powers of government. In Carthagena, the Governor, 
Montes, was, after some difficulties, put on board a vessel, and sent off to Cuba, by 
the Ayuntamiento, which acted in his stead. In Santa Fé de Bogota, disturbances 
began on the 20th of July, the result of which was the establishment of a Junta for 
the administration of the affairs of the Regency, in the name of Ferdinand the Se- 
venth; the Viceroy and Oidores were imprisoned, and afterwards sent to Spain. 
In Quito and many other places, similar proceedings occurred, which were attended 
with similar consequences. 

In Buenos Ayres, the inhabitants held a meeting, in which it was determined that 
the Viceroy should resign his power, and a Provisional Junta should be formed. 
‘These resolutions were instantly carried into effect; the Viceroy, the members of the 
Audiencia, and other obnoxious individuals were sent out of the country, and a Ge- 
neral Congress was convoked. Liniers, who had lived in retirement at Cordova 
since he had been superseded, was the first to oppose the revolutionists at the head of 
a small force; he was however defeated, made prisoner, and together with all the 
other chiefs of his party, except the Bishop of Cordova, was put to death. The pa 
triots of La Plata were afterwards successively attacked by the Spaniards who had 
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retained possession of Montevideo, by the Portuguese from Brazil, and by the forces 
of the Viceroy of Peru; but, after many bloody engagements, they forced their new 
Viceroy, Elio, to conclude a treaty with them, and finally remained masters of their 
own territory. 

In Santiago, the capital of Chili, the Captain General Carrasco, a weak and pas- 
sionate man, was obliged to resign. A Provisional Junta was chosen on the 18th of 
September, and a National Congress was summoned, to meet in July of the fol- 
lowing year. 

In all these cases the revolution was commenced either by authorities already con- 
stituted, such as the Ayuntamientos, or by the more enlightened part of the popula- 
tion; it Was based upon the necessity, or the pretence, of providing for the safety 
of the country at a moment when the powers of government were supposed to be 
suspended, and the newly established authorities for some time professed to act in the 
name of the imprisoned Sovereign. In Mexico, the first attempts at a change were 
made in the same manner, and, as we have shown, proved unsuccessful; they, suf- 
ficed, however, to excite a restless spirit among the people which was increased by 
the violent proceedings of the Audiencia, 

As the disasters of the Spanish forces became known throughout Mexico, the hopes 
of the Americans revived, and associations were secretly formed in various parts of 
the country, with the view to arrange plans for action at a favorable period. The 
Government was, however, also on the alert, and daily gave proofs of its watchful- 
ness and energy, by the arrest and punishment of suspected persons ; in this manner 
it prevented an insurrection at the city of Valladolid, in May, 1810, by the seizure of 
the principal conspirators, just as all had been prepared for an outbreak. Whilst 
the public mind was in this combustible state, Don Francisco Xavier Venegas, who 
had been appointed Viceroy by the Regency established at Cadiz, arrived in Mexico; 
and, instead of endeavouring to soothe and conciliate the people, most imprudently 
continued, with even greater rigor, the measures of repression and vengeance which 
had been pursued by the High Court. No hopes were now left, either of indemnity 
for those who had compromised themselves and were willing to recede, or of the 
establishment of more just principles of government, for those by whom the existing 
abuses could no longer be borne. A single spark produced the conflagration. 

On the 13th of September, 1810, Miguel Hidalgo, the Curate of the little town of 
Dolores in the province of Guanaxuato, after having from his pulpit harangued his 
congregation upon the subject of the grievances to which they were subjected by the 
Spaniards, called upon them to arise and destroy the power of their oppressors. The 
people, excited to the highest degree of enthusiasm by his discourse, with one voice 
declared their willingness to follow him; he readily consented to be their leader, and 
unfurling a flag, on which was rudely painted a copy of the wonder-working picture 
of the Virgin of Guadeloupe, he sallied forth to attack the European residents of the 
place; these were soon overpowered, and their property, distributed among the in- 
surgents, gave to the latter additional means of offence, and stimulated them to farther 
exertions. The news of the attempt spread rapidly among the surrounding villages, 
where similar proceedings took place, and in less than a fortnight after, the late 
humble Curate of Dolores, now self-styled Captain-General of Mexico, appeared 
before the large and splendid city of Guanaxuato at the head of twenty thousand 
men. Of these a few hundred were regular troops, brought over by three native 
officers of the royal army, Allende, Abasolo and Aldama, who had joined the Curate’s 
standard ; the remainder were nearly all Indians, peasants, or other laborers, geno- 
rally unprovided with fire-arms, and unacquainted with their use. 

Upon the approach of the insurgents, the people of Guanaxuato, most of whom 
were engaged in mining, exhibited such unequivocal signs of insubordination, that 
the Intendant, Rianon, thought proper to abandon the defence of the place, and to 
shut himself up with the other white inhabitants, and their portable property, in the 
public granary, where he hoped to be able to maintain himself until he could be 
relieved. His fortress was, however, stormed on the 28th of September ; the Inten- 
dant was killed while defending it, and of the European inhabitants of Guanaxuato, 
there was, soon after, scarcely one alive, 
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Venegas had, in the meantime, made preparations to resist. The Arch) shop first 
formally excommunicated Hidalgo, and, this measure having been ad pted, troops 
were sent out against him. The Spanish soldiers, at the Viceroy’s disposal, were 
few in number but well disciplined; besides these, wei ne regiments of native 
regulars, whose adherence to the royal cause might 1 mably doubted. Had 
the latter joined Hidalgo, the contest would, in all p ibility, have been at once 
decided in his favour; Venegas, however, determined to trust them, and they set 
out with the Spaniards to meet the insurgents, under the command of one of their 
countrymen, Lieutenant Augustin [turbide. 

The two armies met, on the 30th of October, at Cruces, a place almost in sight of 
Mexico, to which the insurgents had advanced from Guanaxuato. The Curate’s 
forces were supposed to have been in number not less than sixty thousand; those of 


the Viceroy, commanded by Colonel Truxillo, did not ex i seven thousand. In 


the first action, as might have been reasonably anticipated, the royal troops were 


worsted ; the native regulars, however, behaved with gallantry and determination, 


and it was easy to see that the undisciplined and badly armed mob of Indians, of 


‘ 


which the Curate’s army consisted almost entirely, would be unable to resist the 
attack of a force much larger than that which had been repulsed. 

Hidalgo also became aware of this, and commenced a retreat, In which he was 
pursued by the Viceroy’s troops, under the command of Den Felix Maria Calleja, 


and defeated on the 7th of November, at Aculeo. ‘The indefat priest, however, 


soon raised another f 


force at the city of Guadalaxara, which wi visited by his 
cruelties and extortions; but this was likewise overthrown by Calleja, and entirely 
di sed on ith of January, loll, at the bridge of ¢ leron, about seventy 





miles from the last mentioned city. Hidalgo, with some of lis principal adherents, 


thence endeavoured to make their way to the United States; they were, however, 
betrayed, made prisoners, and tried at Chihuahua, wh they were all shot 
These results convinced the leaders of the Mexican Insurgents, that no reliance 
could be placed on the forces which they could collect, in general en ements with 
men 





to su 1 by s ading tl 
ing ti 





disciplined troops, and that they 
rve their 


over the country in detached masses; taking care, at the same time, to pr 

communications with each other open, so that they might, when expedient, be united 

into compact bodies. By this means the whole territory was occupied; the royal 
ids of fica inarauders, 





troops, as well as the inhabitants, were harrassed by 
agriculture was neglected, and the utmost misery every where prevailed. It was at 
this time that many persons rose into notice, Who u juentiy bore conspicuous 
parts in the history of the country; such as the priests Morelos and Matamor 

wild and chivalrous Indian, (or as same say mu! ! } 
} »sens,of whem one of the 





career as a muleteer—Ray 
1 Fernandez, better known under the name of Guadeloupe 


latter survives,—José Maria | 
Victoria, which his vanity induced him to assume,—and the crucl, beastly Father 


Torres. 

In order to give consistency to the movements of th partisan leaders, a Junta 
was installed at Zitacuaro, inthe province of Michoacan, under the protection of 
Morelos, who was considered as th hief of the revolutionists after the death of 


Hidalgo. This Junta, like those in other parts of America, prot {to act in the 


name of King Ferdinand, and under this pretext endeavored to efi a compronu 
withthe Viceroy; its propositions, however, w 1 ted, ¢ t war continued 
to rage with fury in every part of this aillicted land. 

To describe minutely the events which followed would be inconsistent with the 


desien of these articles; we have, however, considered it proper t w in what man- 


ner the fiery ball of civil war was set in motion in each section of Spanish America, and 
] } Y 


what were the feelings which actuated the opposing parties at the commencement of 


the contest. In our next number a succinct view will be presented of their subse- 


quent history, and of their present actual political condition. 
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EXECUTIVE USURPATION.* 


Tue Whig Opposition of our day may be compared to that won- 
derful magician of the fiddle-stick, Paganini, with his single string. 
They have one perpetual note, on which, with every imaginable 
variety of voice and intonation, they are forever discoursing most 
eloquent music. Eecutive Usurpation is the incessant cry, in sea- 
son and out of season, with which they ‘ pierce the vault profound ’,— 
in the hope, apparently, that clamorous perseverance may perchance 
accomplish what every other means have so long failed to effect, to 
destroy that foundation of popular confidence and affection upon 
which the present democratic Administration and its truly democra- 
tic policy are based. 

It seems that this is still to be the key-note of Opposition, though 
a new variation is to be played upon it, with all the brilliant fanta- 
sias and capriccios so readily at the command of the fertile imagi- 
nations of Congressional choristers. Heretofore, the particular 
subject of denunciation has been the direct usurpation of legislative 
powers in the exercise of the executive functions, in defiance of 
Congress, by such measures as the removal of the deposites, and the 
free use of the veto power—diversified with interludes of alarming 
committees of investigation into the corrupt mysteries supposed to 
exist in the secret recesses of all the Executive departments. Now, 
the same general idea is to be brought forward, and kept before the 
public eye in another point of view, namely, the corrupt influence 
exercised upon Congress itself by the wiles and power, ‘half seduc- 
tion and half force’, of this same Executive monster. 

These efforts may very safely be left to share the same fate 
already so often and so emphatically adjudged, by the sagacity of 
public opinion, to those ofa similar character, which have exhausted 





*Speeca of Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts,on the Executive Powers, delivered 
in the House of Representatives, December 19th, 1837.—Washington. Gales & 
Seaton, 1838. 
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themselves in vain on former occasions. We have no fears they can 
ever prevail to shake the ascendency of the Democratic influence. 
We feel that to be established high on a rock of strength, resting on 
the intelligence and integrity of the broad mass of the American peo- 
ple, far above the reach of the frothy waves of declamation which may 
toss and roar about its base. If the first premise of our political 
creed, confidence in the people, is not utterly false and void, we can 
have no apprehension as to the issue. The Whigs may make a 
very good Opposition,—in which relation the diversity of elements 
of which they are composed has, perhaps, a beneficial effect in keep- 
ing the party in power in check on so many different points,—but 
they can never succeed in a general contest for the possession of the 
administration of the Government. No party composed of such 
heterogeneous materials, and destitute of any other broad common 
principles, than the single bond of cohesion afforded by the com- 
mon interest of Opposition, can ever expect to accomplish the over- 
throw of the great Democratic Party. The only means promising 
a hope of compassing that object—namely, a recourse to the un- 
worthy attempt of the last contest, to carry the struggle into the 
House of Representatives, where intrigue might afford a chance 
denied by the fair action of the popular will—is never, we trust, 
destined to be again successful in this country. 

It is not, then, from alarm at any possible danger to be appre- 
hended from this quarter of attack, that we make the little Jibellus, 
whose title is prefixed to this article, the occasion of a review. But 
rather because the subject is not only in itself one of deep interest 
to the student of the philosophy of our system of government, but at 
the present period—the commencement of posterity with respect to 
the administration of the extraordinary man who lately filled the 
Executive office—it presents itselfin a point of view of peculiar in- 
terest; andthe glorious though stormy history of that administra- 
tion exhibits certain remarkable features to some of which we wish 
to direct attention. 

We concede the broad fact, that during the late administration 
the influence of the Executive branch of our complex system was 
developed to a degree of energy and power unknown to former ad- 
ministrations. We acknowledge a deep-seated distrust and dislike 
of excessive Executive influence—yet do we see nothing in 
this concession to sully one leaf of the crown of civic glory which 
that noble old chief has added to his well earned military laurels, 
nor to weaken the reverential gratitude due to his honored memory. 
This concession is not commonly made, from the habit into which our 
political controversies have run, of indiscriminate attack and denial ; 
each side placing itself sometimes in the wrong from the sole cause 
of its unwillingness to concede any portion of the right to its anta- 
gonist. There is no reason, however, to shrink from a frank avow- 
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al of it,—a sound and just cause has nothing to lose, but every thing 
to gain, in truth and candor. It may generally be taken for granted 
that in political parties, as in religious sects, there is some portion 
of truth, however overladen with error, in all,—which in fact consti- 
tutes the sole element of vitality that preserves the whole mass from 
immediate dissolution ; and the most effectual way to destroy error 
is to pluck from it that support of partial truth, to which it always 
instinctively seeks to attach itself. ‘There has, then, been some por- 
tion of truth—grossly, indeed, perverted and abused—in the charge of 
the extension of Executive power, which has of late years constituted 
the principal rallying cry of the Opposition. In this has consisted 
its strength and life,—far more effective than even the potent money- 
ed interests which have been involved in it. This has constituted its 
sole title to the venerable and noble old party name which it has so 
fraudulently usurped ; and it has been only by the use of an eloquent 
sophistry and dazzling declamation on this theme, appealing to our 
natural distrust of monarchical powers, that it has been able to de- 
lude so large a portion of the public mind in some sections of the 
country, into an unnatural hostility to an administration, than which 
our country has not seen a more honest, sound and purely democra- 
tic. The only way of effectually disarming the Opposition of this 
its principal weapon of attack, is by meeting it openly and frankly. 

The truth is, that the Executive branch of our system was intend- 
ed by its authors to possess a high degree of powerful, substantive, 
and original energy, as one of the three co-ordinate departments into 
which the system was divided. All familiar with the ideas and views 
which were compromised in the formation of the Constitution, know, 
that a large proportion of the most influential members of the Con- 
vention were in favor of even a far more powerful Executive, than 
was the result of the profound deliberations of that wonderful body 
of men. And suchas it was, it is well known to all, that the prepon- 
derant monarchical character of the Executive, as created and en- 
dowed with power by that instrument, was perhaps the objection 
the most strenuously urged against it by the party which opposed its 
adoption. It was opposed by a large portion of the Democratic 
party of that day, with whom popular liberty was the cardinal idea,— 
from their distrust of the vast powers with which it armed the Fed- 
eral centre, and especially its Executive; and its adoption was con- 
sidered a triumph of the party which favored rather the strength 
and majesty of energetic, controlling, governmental power. This re- 
mark is true only ina broad sense, for—from its very character as 
a great compromise—it united in its behalf such a proportion of all 
parties and all views as to compose a large majority of the whole 
people; and many eminentdemocrats were most earnest in their ex- 
ertions for its adoption. They knew the native might of the demo- 
cratic element in every mixed system, however hampered with forms 
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and controlling checks. They knew that, with all the aristocratic and 
monarchical features which were conceded to satisfy the views of the 
different parties represented in the Convention, there was left a suf- 
ficient infusion of democracy to acquire, in the course of time, the 
ascendency and contro} over the whole; they knew that that would 
and must become the animating spirit of all its forms and checks, 
which it would conquer, in succession, to itself; and that thus all 
would contribute to its own energetic, though deliberate and wise 
efficiency. For this reason it was that they did not fear to entrust 
large and active powers to the Executive,—because they knew that 
those powers never could be abused to any very formidable extent, 
as they never could be efficient for any purpose, without the support 
of reason, wisdom, patriotism, and the approval of public opinion. 
They made the Executive powerful for good, and impotent for evil. 
Responsibility to public opinion was the all-sufficient check (inde- 
pendently of the co-ordinate departments of the Government) with 
which they paralysed its powers, whenever they should tend to a di- 
rection hostile to the demoeratic principles which must ever animate 
the mass of the people. And never, indeed, has a political system 
been contrived, in which, while an ample independent energy is in- 
fused into the Executive arm, it has been so admirably regulated by 
all the most effectual restraints upon the possible abuse of its pow- 
ers. Those powers are certainly vast. In some respects, we confess, 
the remark is not destitute of truth, which has been made by foreign- 
ers, that they are greater than those possessed by the Executive in 
the constitutional monarchy of England,—though on the whole, that 
assertion is immeasurably wide of the fact. The correct version of 
it is, that in all subjects of personal power, influence and splendor— 
allthat can tempt or gratify acorrupt ambition—our Executive is 
comparatively nothing ; while, in his proper sphere of public duty, 
as the representative and agent of the People, to carry fully and 
energetically into effect their will, the Law, his executive power is 
not inferior, either in the the theory or the practical operation, to 
that of the constitutional monarch of Europe,—and this is the high- 
est culogium that can be pronounced upon the admirable wisdom that 
organized the system. 

There can be no doubt that it was a primary idea with the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, to preserve widely and inviolably distinct the 
three departments of the Government, the Legislative, the Execu- 
tive, and the Judicial,—excepting only the points of mutual contact 
specifically prescribed, to which, as exceptions to a general rule, the 
strictest construction is to be applied. Without examining here the 
relations between the Executive and the Judiciary, we have now in 
view chiefly those subsisting between the former and the Legisla- 
ture. The distribution of power is unquestionably one of the es- 
sential principles on which, in connection with the kindred one of 
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frequent responsibility to the sovereign source of all, the healthy 
action of free institutions depends. The evil consequences of Le- 
gislative encroachment on the Executive duties and rights, are cer- 
tainly not less to be deprecated than those of Executive influence over 
the independence of the Legislature. In point of weight, dignity, 
and independent responsibility, the respective departments, in their 
distinct constitutional spheres, stand on a footing of perfect equality 
and equilibrium. Both are equally agents and servants of the Peo- 
ple, each independent of the other, and each responsible to the com- 
mon origin of power alone. Each maintains the representative re- 
lation towards the People, determined by election, in different modes 
and with diflerent respective terms of office; and in the discharge 
of those functions in which they unite in concurrent action, both 
stand on distinct grounds of independent equality,—each bound to 
obey the dictates of its own judgment and its own conscience, on its 
separate responsibility, to the People from the obligation of its re- 
presentative character, and to God from the obligation of the consti- 
tutional oath,—without any deference to the authority or influence of 
the other. The Constitution assigns to the President a participation 
in the legislative action of the Government, both in the right of re- 
commendation and that of the veto ; nor can there be any question that 
sucha constitutional right is equally a duty. In exercise of that right, 
which is the performance of that duty,—a duty not to be neglected 
without a clear faithlessness to his trust and his oath, the Execu- 
tive is entitled and bound to judge for itself, from its own best wisdom 
and purest motive, of its course on each particular occasion. The 
veto power is no idle form. It is a substantive reality, a vital ele- 
ment of the system. The framers of the Constitution had a whole- 
some distrust of the infallibility of majorities in Congress, which are 
often not only in error, but far from being a correct representation of 
the existing state of the public opinion ; and they were wise in super- 
adding a third revision of their legislation, in addition to the mutual 
check exercised by the two Houses uponeach other. Conferring 
power, they intended it unquestionably to be used. It is, at the ut- 
most, but a limited power. It is absolute only when it is supported 
by a large proportion of the legislative department itself, and even 
then its effect is merely suspensive, to refer the subject in question 
back to the people—to whose hands none certainly ought to object 
to entrust any and every subject. If they do not approve of the 
grounds on which the Executive has ventured upon that responsibi- 
lity, their breath can, aftera delay that is entirely insignificant in le- 
gislation upon important public interests, control his opposition, by 
the constitutional means of a two-thirds vote, even if a President 
should feel himself at liberty to repeat his veto after a second deci- 
ded expression of the will of the majority through the two Houses of 
Congress. The prejudice which has been raised in the minds of 
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many against the Executive veto is certainly a false idea. The at- 
tempt which has been so strenuously urged by the Opposition (on 
the cue taken from the speeches of a very eminent Senator) to cast 
odium upon it as a means of attack upon the late administration—on 
the ground of its being a monarchical feature borrowed from the 
English model—exhibits an equal ignorance of the true character of 
the British constitution, and contempt for the intelligence of the 
American people. Itis true that the King of England possesses 
the absolute veto power, intended as a last retreat for the defence 
of prerogative. [t is also true that it is a power never used,—and 
probable that, in such circumstances as should reduce the crown to 
that extremity, if attempted against the absolute omnipotence of the 
great aristocracy and the commonalty united, as embodied in the 
two Houses of Parliament, it might cost a king both his crown and 
his head. But the inference is utterly fallacious, that an odium of 
a nature at all similar ought justly to attach to its exercise in our 
system of government. ‘The English Crown is never driven to that 
resort, by reason of the other ample powers with which it is clothed, 
to control the action of Parliament,—which are, the ability at any 
time to create a majority in the House of Lords (as was done by 
Queen Anne)—the immense powers of corruption at its disposal, 
made always effectua] by the perpetual tenure of the upper, and the 
septennial tenure of the lower, House of Parliament,—powers 
which have notoriously (till within late years) held the House of 
Commons in constant subserviency to the crown—and finally the 
powers of prorogation and dissolution. But the Presidential veto 
of our system is of an entirely different nature. It isa democratic, 
and not a monarchical, power. It isthe only means by which, on 
unexpected occasions which may arise, a suspensive restraint may 
be imposed, through the democratic influence of the Executive, upon 
improper legislation; and if, in its adoption, a portion of the fra- 
mers of the Constitntion may have had an eye to their favorite 
English precedent, there can be no doubt that another portion 
jooked farther back into history for a prototype, and found itin the 
veto power of the tribunes of ancient Rome,—the especial repre- 
sentatives and guardians of the democracy of the state. We re- 
gard it as aninvaluable feature of our system,—without it where 
would the country now have been? The tendency of unre- 
strained legislation to overaction is rapid enough, and is, we 
consider, one of the worst evils with which society is afflict- 
ed; and we ought rather to desire to multiply suspensive restraints 
upon it, than object to those already imposed by the organic law of 
our system. We cannot see with what shadow of justice the Exe- 
cutive can be arraigned for this legitimate exercise of a constitutional 
function. His legal and moral right to apply it, whenever his hon- 
est judgment dictates it as his duty, is not more open to question, 
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than that of either House of Congress upon the other; and every 
such attack upon the Executive is a direct attack upon the Constitu- 
tion itself—and upon a vital part—which comes with an ill grace from 
those who claim to be its especial defenders from innovation. 

The fact is, that from the Opposition have proceeded, and are 
proceeding, innovations upon the true and long established doe- 
trines of the Constitution, which would prove most dangerous in 
practice, if adopted and permitted to be carried out to their conse- 
quences. We will here refer only to the doctrine on the subject of 
Executive powers, which has of late years been especially urged by 
some of their most eminent leaders, and which is embodied in the 
speech to which we have referred above, being adopted from the 
late expositions of “ the ablest defender of the Constitution,” in the 
Senate. It is this:—that the idea of the independence of the Exe- 
cutive is a fallacy ; that itis only from Congress that he derives his 
vital energy, and control over the various departments of the Exe- 
cutive administration; and that he has no right to hold them amena- 
ble to his supervision by the power of removal (for which the 
concurrence of the Senate is claimed), but that their relation of 
dependence is rather upon Congress than upon the Executive. 
To support this flagrant heresy of constitutional doctrine, they read 
in the clause which says that “the Executive power is vested in 
a President,’ only a description of the person who is to exercise 
those executive functions which are afterwards enumerated, or 
which may be reposed in him by law for the execution of acts of 
Congress—as a mere caption to that portion of the instrument; 
and ask whether, if any substantive rights are to be considered as 
involved in that designation, they are those of a British, a French, 
a Russian, or peradventure, a Turkish, Executive? 

This doctrine centralizes in the Legislature all the distinct powers 
of the different departments of the Government, and the application 
of it was openly made by Mr. Webster, that it empowered Con- 
gress to make any such provision in a law, as it might think proper, 
for its execution, by bestowing on the officer to be created under it 
a tenure of office independent of the President and responsible only 
to Congress. Another application of it subjects the President’s 
right of removal to the control of the Senate, as an implication from 
its right of negative upon his appointments to office. 

We shall not dwell upon the superfluous task of combatting such 
heresies,—fortunately they belong to that class which refute them- 
selves in the statement of them, and that they should be seriously 
urged is only another evidence of the influence of the passion and 
prejudice of partisanship to mislead the judgment. It is suffi- 
cient to refer to the plain intent of the framers of the Constitu- 
ti@f to distribute the powers of Government, and preserve them 
distinct in their respective spheres of action,—-to the contempora- 
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neous exposition of the memorable debates in the first Congress, 
and the uniformestablished construction of nearly half a century,— 
to the general responsibility specially imposed upon him in the 
broadest terms, of seeing that all the laws be faithfully executed. 
It is a fallacy urged by all partisans of arbitrary government, that 
there is no possible line of demarcation between the executive and 
legislative functions, that the former word conveys no distinct and 
substantive idea; while the opposite view, not only of the possi- 
bility of such a complete distinction, but of its necessity to any 
system of free institutions, has ever been a cardinal idea of liberal 
writers, and was perfectly familiar to the men of that day, and held 
in unquestioned reverence by them. 

Their creation of the American Executive was certainly a grand 
and noble performance. When we consider the liberal boldness 
with which they endowed it with independent power and energy— 
the admirable restraints, both of a moral nature and the checks of 
the co-ordinate departments of the Government, by which they at 
the same time precluded all possibility of dangerous abuse—together 
with that stupendous idea, of his individual responsibility for the 
whole great scheme of executive administration of the laws, of which 
he is the directing head—we confess that it seems to us one of the 
most sublime monuments of the gigantic intellectual stature of the 
men of those days that they have left behind them. 

It is not easy for us to expand our vision so as to take in a com- 
plete view of this grand scheme, in its actual practical operation. 
Begin from the circumference of the circle, and gather up the leading 
threads of the ideas, till they classify themselves, in successive 
series, mutually connected and dependent, and finally meeting in the 
one common centre which is made to sustain the responsibility of 
the whole, directing and animating, by its supervision and control, 
the due action of each, in the discharge of its proper function. 
Consider first the manifold complexity of the foreign relations of 
the country, administered through the resident agents of various 
grades from the plenipotentiary to the consul, all under the control of 
the President, through the State Department, responsible to him, 
and receiving direct instructions for the conduct of all their various 
negotiations and business. Then the army and navy, ramified out 
through countless branches and details of administration, all under 
the vigilant supervision of those respective Departments, the heads 
of which are in close relation and daily intercourse with the Presi- 
dent as their responsible chief. The vast Post Office system, forever 
throbbing, in its unresting circulation, through its myriad fibres, 
over the whole length and breadth of this mighty land. And finally 
the Treasury Department, through which the revenue which consti- 
tutes the sustaining aliment of the whole, is collected and adminis- 
tered. We have not space for more than this general allusicn to 
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the broad outlines of the system; the task of filling in the details 
must be left to the reader’s own imagination. And what is the ani- 
mating principle which preserves all those complicated tens of thou- 
sands of details in that state of health and efficiency, which has been 
and is daily witnessed, in the highest degree compatible with the 
imperfection of human institutions? It is the great principle of 
responsibility, diffused with equal energy throughout the whole, 
from apex to base, from centre to circumference. Every part de- 
pends upon the vigilant supervision of another, a perpetual and 
prompt discipline keeping all in unrelaxing check, till finally the 
Atlantean burthen of the general responsibility of the whole rests on 
the shoulders of the one individual designated by the voice of his 
country to the nobly arduous duty. This idea has been made a 
subject of ridicule by some whose minds have not expanded to the 
comprehension of the sublime design of the authors of the system, 
asking how the individual can be held responsible for the working 
of every detail of such an enormous machine, so infinitely beyond 
the possibility of his own personal cognisance. But the answer is 
obvious, that that responsibility is not the lessreal and effectual 
that it is merely of a supervisory character, and subject, as of 
course, to the limitation of a common-sense understanding of its 
nature and extent. ‘The President dictates the general principles on 
which the action of the whole is to be administered, and requires 
the faithful adherence to them of all his immediate agents, and their 
official subordinates, through their successive degrees of dependence 
and responsibility,—which can be practically and promptly enforced 
only by the ever impending check of removal and punishment. He 
is not of course held personally accountable for individual delin- 
quencies; but he is so accountable, for the principles on which the 
different departments of administration are conducted, as also for 
the selection of improper agents, or their continuance in office after 
evidence of disqualification, as to constitute precisely that real 
supervisory responsibility which is necessary to secure the main- 
tainance of auniform and vigilant discipline throughout the whole. 
The responsibility of the President himself is to the People,—fer 
that to Congress, through the means of impeachment, we are willing 
here to put out of the question, as applicable only to extreme cases ; 
and the possibility is searcely to be conceived of a President’s so far 
outraging the far more potent moral restraints which forever press 
upon him, from every direction, asa sort of atmosphere, as to become 
justly amenable to impeachment. In the first place, no man can 
ever hope to attain that position who has not, by a long life 
devoted to the public service, and full in the public eye, secured 
for himself an eminent character for wisdom, integrity and patriot- 
ism. And then, after he has reached that lastcrowning round of the 
ladder of ambition, how many and powerful the motives which must 
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combine to incite him to the purestdevotion to his country’s best 
interests,—his past charaeter—the confidence of a noble and free 
nation to which his gratitude is so eminently due—his declining 
years—the example of his god-like predecessors—his individual 
responsibility—the unrelaxing vigilance with which he is watched 
and checked by the Opposition—the knowledge of the one broad 
fact, that his whole power consists in the support of public opinion, 
and that the slightest attempt to sacrifice the public interests, or the 
fundamental principles of liberty which lie at the heart’s core of the 
people, to any petty personal interests of his own, would not only 
blight his good fame through all posterity, and wither every past- 
earned laurel, but would at the same time utterly paralyse all possible 
ability to gratify his corrupt motives—these are restraints upon the 
misuse of Executive powers far more potent than even the most 
direct control of co-ordinate official checks. The nature and force 
of these were well appreciated by the creators of the office, when 
they did not fear to entrust to that department of the system, though 
vested in an individual—with all the unity of counsel, and energy of 
action, of the individual mind—the independent Executive function, 
with the whole military and naval powers, the treaty power, the 
power of official patronage, and the veto power, in the degrees in 
which those powers are vested in the Executive by the Consti- 
tution. 

Our principal intention was, however, rather to dwell upon 
some of the leading outlines of the history of the late Administra- 
tion, than to discuss the subject of the Executive powers, in the 
abstract. It is one of great extent, and equal interest to the student 
of the noble science of politics; and to be complete would involve 
necessarily a view of the powers and functions of the departments 
with which it is combined, in a mutual and correlative connection, 
—tria juncta in uno, 


Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea. 


To this view of the subject we are unable here to afford even a 
general allusion, as we have been precluded by our limits from more 
thana rapid and broad outline of the character of the Executive 
office, regarded singly. We shall return to it on an early occasion. 
And to revert now to the point from which we set out, we repeat 
the concession, that the energies native to the Executive department 
have been more fully developed, in greater activity and power, 
within the last two Presidential terms than they had ever been 
before. Its full capabilities had never before been called forth by the 
pressure of circumstances; and it is, therefore, not surprisin o, that 
it was easy to make a considerable proportion of the people believe 
that Executive usurpation had encroached upon the constitutional 
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rights of the other departments, and had seized with violent hand 
upon new and arbitrary powers, in derogation of the Constitution 
and the Law,—when, in fact, it had only exercised, more actively 
than had before been rendered necessary by the course of events, 
the real powers clearly vested in it by the spirit and letter of the 
organic law. All know that that period was one of agitation between 
tremendous elements,—of struggle between mighty principles and 
interests. Such periods bring out all existing powers, residing in 
the conflicting parties, though before perhaps dormant and latent, 
into full play and strife. It was a fearful contest—like a battle 
between armies of giants—between the democracy, and a vast cen- 
tralized money power, possessing a strong influence over a large 
number of influential public men, over all the mercantile interests 
of the country, and overa large proportion of the press—and more- 
over, united in the closest bands of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the great Opposition party of the country. It raged vehement- 
ly on both sides. The Bank was determined to wring a recharter 
perforce from the hands of the Federal Government. The Opposi- 
tion party was determined to make the Administration bite the dust, 
and to crown its victory with a renewal of that charter, and the 
perpetuation of the system of which it was the corner-stone. These 
were the powers, this was the object, against which the democracy 
was arrayed for a struggle to the death. In this cause the President 
was the champion of the democracy, leading the centre van of the 
battle; andit was equally a duty and a necessityto strain every 
nerve of the Executive arm, to maintain it, and lead it to victory. 
Yet did he never violate a single provision of the Constitution, or 
of anylaw. All the declamation which has been lavished upon that 
subject has failed to fasten that charge upon him, or prove a single 
specific instance. And all the energy which he wielded, in the 
powerful and daring blows which were struck in those times, was 
derived from the People alone. The democratic truth of the princi- 
ples for which he was contending was the ‘sign’ by which he 
conquered. Without that sympathy, confidence, and zealous sup- 
port of the People, he would have been utterly impotent,—it was 
but as their representative, worthily supported and cheered on by 
them, that he was mighty indeed. 

The Executive may, in a general sense, be considered as pecu- 
liarly representing the democracy of the country, viewed as a vast 
whole. The Senate represents peculiarly the State sovereignties. 
The lower House represents the several local constituencies of the 
respective districts. The Executive is chosen by the total mass of the 
people of the States, as a nation; and itis to them that he has to 
appeal for support in his administration, and for the testimony of 
their approval by the re-election of either himself, or some other 
prominent member of the same party, whose administration would 
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be animated by the same leading principles. He has perpetually a 
very delicate and difficult part to perform. The responsibilities of 
his position are incalculable, and press upon himself individually, 
without that distribution which almost neutralizes the efficacy of 
responsibility in large corporate bodies. His officia] patronage is a 
burthen and clog of a very oppressive character, from which there 
can be no President who does not sigh for relief. Assuming every 
office to be filled with his partisans, (and we do not hesitate to assert 
the fact, that upwards of one-third throughout the country are 
occupied by political opponents,) yet, forevery friend whose interest- 
ed support is thus obtained, he has not only to abide the embittered 
hostility of several disappointed applicants, but the zealous assaults of 
numerous expectants, of the Opposition party. Ten thousand batter- 
ing engines are daily and hourly assailing the foundations of his 
power, with never-relaxing blows, of every degree of force, from every 
direction. Every administrative detail, the conduct and character 
of every subordinate officer, every public evil or distress from what- 
ever cause arising, is a subject of partisan attack, and is made a 
means of general prejudice against his whole administration. Argu- 
ment and sophistry, eloquence and declamation, truth and misrepre- 
sentation, the earrestness of mistaken enthusiasm and the ridicule 
of malicious wit, are forever busy, in countless modes and avenues 
of attack, in their unresting vocation to destroy that sensitive and 
exposed object, his popularity. It must, then, be manifest to all candid 
minds, that not only the power but the existence of the Executive 
depends upon his fidelity to those radical and eternal principles of 
democratic truth, which lie at the foundation of the national charac- 
ter of our people, asa great democracy. 

We hope that those great powers resident in the Executive arm, 
may never again be called forth into activity by similar causes. 
There is no reason, we think, to apprehend it. They can only be 
aroused by a great impulse of the popular sentiment. They are but 
the sinews and muscles,—the latter alone is the vital energy of the 
will—without which the former are powerless as those of an infant. 
We trust that before a similar struggle can ever again arise—sur- 
prising the country in the condition in which it was found by the 
last, with both Legislature and Judiciary arrayed against the cause to 
which the Executive, supported by the democratic mass of the people, 
was alone true—the chief cause of such great public convulsions 
will be removed, by the disconnection of the Government from the 
moneyed interests of the country, and the restriction of the Federal 
action within narrower limits than has ever heretofore been the 
case. And this consummation, so devoutly to be wished, will be 
realized by those three great events now on the eve of accomplish- 
ment, namely, the establishment of an independent Treasury sys- 
tem for the administration of the public revenue—its collection and 
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disbursement in specie alone—and the final extinction of the last 
vestige of the American System policy. 

We are no friends to strong governmental action. We are no 
friends to powerful executive influence. We should be glad to see 
our Executive divested of the greater proportion of its official pa- 
tronage, by an extension of the principle of popular election ; and 
we even hope that the day will come, when the bond of connection 
and sympathy between the Executive and the democracy will be 
drawn yet closer by the desirable reform of annual elections. But 
we confess that, in a country and age of such principles and institu- 
tions as ours, we have at least as jealous adistrust of legislative as 
of executive power. The former is ofa far more insidious character 
than the latter, being both less suspected, and exercised under 
responsibilities rendered almost intangible by distribution, while it 
exerts the infinitely more important power of making laws and crea- 
ting systems—witness its National Bank, its Internal Improvement 
system, its Protective Tariff, its power of appropriation, by which it 
can more than double (as has recently been) the expenditures 
required for the administration of the Government itself. The 
latter is at the utmost but of an executive nature, ever bound by the 
adamantine fetters of the Law created by the other; and if, within 
those restrictions, it is endowed with energetic capabilities of action, 
they are but of a suspensive character, arresting partially the 
action of the other, until adecision by the supreme tribunal, of the 
public opinion and will, can be had upon the issue joined between 
the two. It is only to arrest the abuse of legislative power,—far 
more dangerous, because ofa deep and permanent effect, —that they 
can come into play, ina mode somewhat analogous to the theory of the 
Tribunitian power in ancient Rome. Nor is it ever to be expected that 
an Executive would engage in such an appeal, except in great emer- 
gencies, when supported by profound convictions of right and duty, 
and by a strong sympathy of the democratic mass on which his 
power is wholly and immediately dependent. If he fails, he falls, 
and his ruin and that of his party are irretrievable. If he succeeds, 
the popular sanction relieves him of the responsibility of his acts,— 
leaving him only the glory of having greatly, wisely, and patricti- 
cally dared them. 

Such, then, according to our conception of it, is the leading idea 
of the philosophy of the history of the late Administration. It was 
directed by one of the most extraordinary men of the age. Devoted 
to democratic principles—simple and plain in every habit of life— 
attached with a most ardent patriotism to his country and her best 
interests, according to his sincere understanding of them—with a 
wonderfully intuitive mind, whose natural solid strength and vigor 
had not been enervated by over-culture, or luxurious indulgence in 
the emasculate literature of the times—clear and sagacious in his 
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judgments—strong in his convictions, and unyielding in his resolu- 
tions, when once formed, and not less fearless in their execution—of 
kindly and benevolent affections, and an unaffected sincerity of 
piety in his religion, though ardent and impetuous in his emotions— 
a good lover and as good a hater—prone to confidence, in the 
guileless truth of his own nature, but immitigable in his resentment 
and scorn when once deceived—a Cincinnatus to whose simple and 
honest patriotism any degree of even irresponsible power might 
with safety have been entrusted—Andrew Jackson seems to have 
been selected, by that sort of prophetic instinct often apparent in 
the impulses of great masses, as precisely the man for the time, to 
stand by the helm of state during the great convulsion of the ele- 
ments which was approaching, and which was necessary to relieve 
and purify the political atmosphere, surcharged with the evil conse- 
quences of the abuses of legislation. The power of his influence 
was vast, both from the force of his own character, and, in an infi- 
nitely higher degree, because be acted as the champion and repre- 
sentative of the democracy. Yet was it of a sound and healthful cha- 
racter; for that species of baser influence attached to the dispensation 
of patronage,—from the disagreeable burthen of which no President 
can disembarrass himself—was but an insignificant element of his 
power. That power was a moral one; and it was by the legitimate 
means of direct intercourse with his constituency, the mass of the 
nation, by frequent appeals to them in state papers of remarkable 
force, that it was sustained. He used the great energies of his 
office, in accordance with the forms, and within the limits of the 
intention of the Constitution and the Laws, more boldly indeed, 
and perhaps farther than any former President haddone, or had 
had need to do,——but he did so on a great emergency, in a period of 
mighty strife and agitation—when almost any means would have 
been justifiable to avert the evils threatened to the liberties of the 
country—for the popular cause, and in the sole strength of the popu- 
lar support. The occasion has now passed,—the man that it 
required arose with it, and has passed with it, to take his place in 
history; and we trust that no necessity will ever again call out all the 
capabilities ofthe Executive department. It is now rapidly subsi- 
ding back to the old moderate routine, delayed partially for a while 
only till the consummation of the reform already in progress shall 
establish a permanent security, for the future, from all danger of 
similar agitations. The cry of Executive usurpation, so long effect- 
ual to animate a strong party zeal against the late Administration, 
is fast losing its power, and Congressional orators but waste their 
eloquence in the vain attempt to revive its exhausted prestige. 
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WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 





In the State of Massachusetts there are four towns rejoicing in the 
quaint names of Needham, and Wareham, and Wrentham, and 
Mendum. Modern refinement may perhaps have seen proper to 
reform this expressive nomenclature, as there is no knowing what 
it will stop at;—it is to be hoped not, however. The town of 
Wrentham, the one with which we have now to do, is in Norfolk 
county, nearly midway between Boston and Providence; and has 
long been famous for its manufactures, especially of cotton goods 
and straw bonnets. About the year 1775, a sea captain by the name 
of Ebenezer Albee, though in low circumstances, had withdrawn 
from active life, and settled down at Wrentham. He was a man of 
great kindness of heart, but blunt in his manners, and boisterous in 
his temper. He had no children. He was fond of reading,—but, 
unfortunately, with the revolutionary sentiments of the day in poli- 
tics, he had also imbibed those which, in the general agitation of 
ideas of the time, were too prevalent in religion. 

A vagabond pair, concerning whose origin nothing can be learned, 
were in the habit of prowling Massachusetts and Connecticut on 
foot, sometimes together, sometimes apart,—but in either case both 
of them often reeling under the influence of the Bacchus of New 
England, cyder. They had all the tastes and habits of wandering 
beggars. They had a child with them,—-a squalid, unhealthy, but 
quick-witted, boy. No one knew whether they had ever been mar- 
ried; but they called themselves Johnson, and said the child was 
theirs, and that his name was Witt1am Martin Jounnson. The 
father never took much notice of the boy. The mother always 
seemed to have a strong attachment for him. 

These rovers frequently came to the house of Captain Albee. 
The good-hearted Captain had ceased to hope for children of his own. 
Little Johnson’s answers and observations delighted him. He pro- 
posed to adopt the boy. The father was pleased with the chance of 
getting rid of a burthen. The mother was reluctant to give up her 
child. Finally, however, with tears, she consented. For awhile 
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she occasionally visited him; but ere long was seen no more. 
Thus did the subject of this narrative enter within the pale of civil- 
ized and decent life. 

Albee, by all accounts, among other habits of “a rude and bois- 
terous captain of the sea,” was somewhat given to the great vice of 
our country, intemperance. This may account for outbreaks of un- 
reasonable passion, succeeded by fits of equally unmeasured indul- 
gence, which rendered the situation of his adopted favorite very 
uneasy, and equally unpropitious to a sound formation of character. 
Still, the boy was strongly attached to his protector. Albee im- 
parted to him all the instruction he had to communicate, and John- 
son repaid his pains with an unusual precocity. He early learned 
to write his signature at full length, William Martin Johnson Albee. 
But the affectionate Captain had a sort of primitive puritanical, as 
well as maritime, respect for the efficacy of the rope’s end and the 
rod, in education; and whenever he had nothing else to do, would 
belabor his favorite so heartily, that the boy would run away, and 
remain from home until there should be time for the paroxysm of 
discipline to give place to one of endearment, and then, like a beaten 
pet pup, he would creep back again to be caressed. It was not long 
before the lad began to get ahead of his domestic teacher in accomplish- 
ment and to add to his stock of solid and reputable knowledge, from 
the spelling book and the five first rules of cyphering, certain acquire- 
ments of an extremely doubtful virtue, which greatly alarmed the 
serious good people of Wrentham; for it was discovered that he 
could draw, and even that he could rhyme; and nobody could divine 
how these unhallowed arts could have been obtained by a child, in 
his position, unless through some vestiges of the witchcraft, which 
might have been still left, by imperfect exoreism, to disturb the but 
recently achieved repose of New England from the spirits of mis- 
chief. To this suspicion, it is likely, we may attribute divers mis- 
adventures which materially influenced the future career of young 
Johnson. When his protector had taught out all he himself knew, 
he considered the boy entitled to the advantage of such instruction 
as was to be derived from certain peripatetic pedagogues who used 
periodically to visit the villages of New England, for the purpose of 
qualifying young folks for college. Johnson was now about twelve 
years of age. His progress in Latin was rapid, and he got a smat- 
tering of Greek. But his teachers were often of the Dominie Samp- 
son breed, and the boy had a quick sense of the ridiculous, and an 
unfortunate talent for expressing it, equally with the pen and pencil. 
His tasks were despatched with a rapidity perfectly inexplicable to 
the duller scholars and to the obtuse master; and the leisure which 
remained to him was usually devoted to the gratification of his taste 
for the roguery of caricature. Though he was so far from ever 
being found wanting in the fulfilment of his duties, that the rest of 
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the boys could never get at all near him, his instructors thought it 
peculiarly unfair that his merits should deprive him of the benefits 
of flagellation; and as he was too perverse to give himself a legiti- 
mate claim to the birch, they would show their high consideration 
by favoring him with it as a sort of gratuitous perquisite. After 
any of these frequent scenes, the master would be greeted, either on 
scraps of paper scattered about the school-room, of in a colossal 
effigy charcoaled upon the wall, with a view of his own dignified 
person, set off by such grotesque additions as the artist’s invention 
could supply, and flourishing the awful wand of inspiration over 
some screaming recipient of virtue and wisdom, most remorselessly 
administered. This style of retribution was not very likely to bet- 
ter his condition, and he was regarded as utterly irreclaimable. He 
would continue to escape and to return; but was, nevertheless, every 
day increasing his stock of knowledge ; and at sixteen had added a 
very considerable progress in Algebra, to his acquirements in the 
languages. 

As nearly as we can conjecture, it must have been about the year 
1787, that young Johnson found employment with a store-keeper 
in Boston. His hand-writing was very beautiful, and he was a ready 
accountant. I am in possession of a sheet (amongst a great variety 
of interesting papers and relics of poor Johnson, which fell into 
my hands by a series of strange accidents,) covered with frag- 
ments in his autograph of that period; and among them the fol- 
lowing broken lines, which I can well imagine were scribbled at the 
shop counter, in the intervals of the uncongenial task of posting the 
account book. They may have an interest to the reader, as affording 
an unconscious glimpse of his mind, and an illustration of the strange, 
rambling, unbalanced child of genius that he wasatthe time. They 
are all evidently the desultory extemporaneous effusion of the vary- 


ing mood of the hour. 


So the proud bubble strikes the eye, 
With hues that with the diamond vie; 
But search beyond its surface fair, 
There’s nothing found but empty air. 


* * * 


Pieas’d thus to worth the muse her tribute pays, 
To worth, that well deserves a nobler praise— 
* * * 
As northern lights dance o’er the evening sky, 
And strike with transient charms the admiring eye, 
So o’er her face the hast’ning blushes flew— 


* * * 
Oh, follow then where nonsense leads the way, 
Like idle flies that in the sunbeams play— 


* » e 
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On some good bit I’d always wish to dine, 
And after dinner drink a glass of wine; 
That, too, I'd have of the most generous sort, 
Madeira, Sherry, or the best of Port— 





With perhaps a good heart, but the worst face in nature. 
* * 


Where towering columns proudly rise, 
And gilded spires invade the skies, 
My humble wishes ne’er shall learn to rove, 


Nor sigh for more than competence and love. 
* * * 





People who have no ideas out of the common road, are generally the 
greatest talkers, because all their thoughts are low enough for common conversation ; 
whereas, those of more elevated understandings have ideas which they cannot easily 
communicate, except to persons of equal capacity with themselves. 
* * * 
The glowing sun, with life-infusing beam, 
Impregns the vegetable world ;—the flowers, 
Not coy, nor shrinking from the warm embrace, 
But sweetly wanton, blushing soft desires, 
To meet his kisses, turn their nectary lips, 
Incessant sipping, with increasing heat, 
Till mutual vigour and intenser love 
Their nuptials crown. The silver rustling rills, 
With knotted rushes fringed * * * # 
_ 7 e 8 8 & * and to the sun 
Far glittering o’er the meadow’s fragrant breast, 


Hangs graceful, quivering to the breeze— 
* * * 


The following stanza is given as an imitation, apparently, from 
the French : 
While thou art true, my fair, where’er I roam, 
My heart shall sigh alone for thee; 
But if another’s conquest you become, 
Thy capture, Delia, sets me free. 


Of the following two epigrams, the first is from the Greek, upon 
a statue of Niobe: 


To stone the Gods have chang’d her, but in vain, — 
The Sculptor’s art has made her breathe again. 


Joe hates a hypocrite. It shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe’s. 


With habits so desultory as those of young Jolinson from the be- 
ginning, and with his taste for literature, it was scarcely to have been 
expected that he would remain, any very long time, the contented 
drudge of a Boston shop; and he did not. He was every now and 
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then heard of, teaching at some little school, now here, now there, 
in Connecticut—at iniervals returning to his first friends, the Albees, 
at Wrentham—sometimes in rags, sometimes in comfort and almost 
elegance; butineither case, always with a welcome. On one occasion, 
he is recollected to have appeared there in the garb of a sailor-boy, 
bearing, both in his dress and person, marks of ill usage at sea. The 
following scrap, scribbled on a fragment of paper, in his early hand- 
writing, seems to refer to this disastrous adventure : 
God’s miracles I'll praise on shore, 
And there his blessings reap ; 
But from this moment seek no more 
His wonders on the deep! 


From the next intelligence we can gather concerning him, he is, in 
the year 1790, at the head ofa little school at Bridgehampton, on Long 
Island. He must then have been about nineteen. At this time, he 
had, no one could conjecture by what means, become a very excel- 
lent player on the violin, and had attained to remarkable skill in 
architectural planning and drawing. His musical acquirements were, 
of course, a great recommendation to the society of the rural belles ; 
and his scraps of verse exhibit more susceptibility than constancy, 
for he had already begun to adore each and every pretty Nancy, and 
Phebe, and Keturah, of each and every village, as a Venus for 
whom Jupiter would have forsaken all his other infidelities. He 
remained at Bridgehampton during the winter; when, having gathered 
together a little money, he seems to have first formed a resolution to 
undertake the study ofmedicine. At this time he found his way to 
the village of East-Hampton, also on Long Island, where he placed 
himself under the instruction of a very worthy and intelligent physi- 
cian, by the name ofSage. So much of his time was taken up here 
between making verses and making love, that his amiable tutor was 
entirely at a loss to account for the progress he actually gained in his 
professional studies. By the close of the summer, his small stock 
of money being exhausted, Dr. Sage procured a school for him, at 
Smithtown, on another part of the Island, where he passed the fol- 
lowing winter, returning with his savings in the spring, to resume 
his medical course at East-Hampton, which place seemed to have 
fastened itself more strongly around his heart, than any other, before 
or after, to the end of his life. 

This attachment I can readily account for. I have myself visited 
East-Hampton; and, as it may assist my readers to enter into the 
feelings of the young poet who now took up his abode there, I will 
endeavour to give them such a knowledge of its characteristics, as 
that passing glance enabled me to obtain. It was settled, history 
says, at a very carly period, from the opposite shores of Connecticut. 
It is situated ona gently undulating plain, some score of miles from 
the extreme eastern point of Long Island, and about seven from Sag 
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Harbour. Within twenty minutes’ walk is the Atlantic ocean, the 
waves of which may be always heard throughout the valley, “ swing- 
ing slow with sullen roar,” and the influence of which upon the 
trees is pointed out to the visitor, in the withered and discolored 
foliage of the two, among those lining the street, that stand exposed 
to the direct sweep of the sea-breeze. East-Hampton is a beautiful 
oasis, so surrounded by sands and barrenness, that the inhabitants 
are confined to farms barely sufficient to enable them, with patient 
industry and rigid economy, to draw thence the means of sustaining 
their families. The village is built on the two sides of a very wide 
grass-grown street; the most of its houses low, with one end to 
the street, and the roof of that old-fashioned and unintellectual form, 
which may be compared to a face without a forehead, shooting 
abruptly backward from the eyebrows, to the high phrenological 
bump of veneration, on the apex of the skull. The rooms are not 
lofty, and their walls are wainscoted, and their ceilings crossed with 
massive beams; and as you standup on some superannuated millstone, 
‘fallen from its high estate’ into a door-step, you occasionally open 
upon a three-cornered closet under the stairway, containing the ven- 
erable saddle and bridle, often not yet divorced from the social and 
affectionate pillion of the olden time, for the lady ; the respectable 
seat of which aforesaid saddle has sustained divers generations to 
tea parties, at the neighbouring towns, or to Sag Harbour, to look af- 
ter the news, or to Montauk, to look after the cattle. One smal? 
abode was pointed out to me on a rising ground, as having been, 
within the memory of some the townspeople, on its first erection, 
the wonder of its day; for the pannels of the wainscoting 
were not only painted, but painted sky blue, and the panes of 
glass in the windows, were actually so vast that the newborn 
child of the owner was once, to astonish the natives, put through 
a broken one; the magnificent magnitude of which, consider- 
ing it was at least half the size of those now in common use, 
must have been looked upon with no little amazement. In the 
open way, and leaning against the side of a house, you will ever 
and anoa encounter most creditable evidence of the universal 
honesty of the inhabitants, in long logs of fire-wood, standing on 
end to be taken down and cut and split as wanted; and the foot of 
the pile always strewn about with a semicircle of chips, proving how 
steadily the healthful exercise of the axe is kept up in the family. 
But it must not be inferred that there are no modern, and even 
comparatively splendid, mansions in East-Hampton, for there are 
some of later date, which render the quiet antiquity of the rest even 


yet more striking. Nor must I omit to name the public edifices. 


Of these, a one-story wooden building, possibly at least eighteen feet 
square, is, perhaps, the oldest; and it has, from time immemorial, 
been alternately made use of as a school-house and town-hall. The 
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presiding divinity of this temple of learning, in ancient times, was a 
celebrated dame who used to threaten her male and female little ones 
with the terrors of “sarpints and scorpings” in an awful cellar 
underneath, if they did not mind their letters and their sewing. 
There is another more towering edifice called Clinton Hall; this is an 
academy, and surmounted by a cupola and bell; and has held a high 
rank among establishments for education. I need scarcely add, 
there is a mecting-house, too, put up more than a century since, and 
still retaining the very steeple, bell, and clock, unchanged, which 
graced it on its first erection, in the good old times of the Province 
and King George the Second. A few years ago, after numerous 
town assemblies and perplexing and prolonged debates, it was 
solemnly concluded that the interior of the old meeting-house 
should, for the first time, pass under the brush; and when adorned 
with new colors within, it seemed, like little Rip Van Winkle, with 
his antediluvian outside and his new perceptions, as if actually ex- 
claiming, “Is this really me?” It is asserted, that upon this occa- 
sion an ancient maiden, whose sympathies with the meeting-house 
were those of a coeval, and who could not bear to look upon her 
mother-church as a painted Jezabel, cried out in an agony of pious 
chagrin,—“Aye, aye! jest like East-Hampton folks—all for show!” 
At each end of the village stands a wind-mill; and near one, a pond, 
and near both, an unfenced grave-yard; in the larger of which the 
first minister is buried, being laid in sucha position, by his own desire, 
it is said, as to enable him on his uprising to face his beloved flock! 
So endeared is this spot by the remembrance of the generations of 
the good whose remains repose in it, that is scarcely less coveted for 
a last home by the humble here, than is Westminster Abbey by the 
greatin England. I have heard of but one exception, and that in the 
case of an eccentric old man of the vicinity, who caused his remains 
to be deposited in his own orchard, that the rascally boys whom he 
had found so troublesome about the fruit trees all his lifetime, might 
be kept at a due distance by the dread of his ghost after he was 
gone. 

The traditions of the place are few, but mysterious. I first sought 
them in the town records; but vast indeed, was my perplexity on 
only encountering notices of various inexplicable hieroglyphics 
granted to Zephaniahs, and Ichabods, and Jeremiahs, through many 
generations, for the respective “ear mark” of each. Eventually, 
however, it was relieved. I found out that these mystical “ ear marks,” 
were merely registers of the stamps upon the ears of their cattle, 
under which the townspeople entered them, for a proportion of 
pasturage at Montauk, to which each freeholder had a right. In 
my further researches for less matter-of-fact antiquarianisms, I 
was more fortunate; and from unwritten history I learned that 
there is a spot, in the road through the pine woods to Sag Har- 
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bour, which is called the “ whooping boy’s hollow,” because in the 
olden time, it was the scene of a child-murder; ever since which, 
after nightfall, screams are said to be heard there, to the infinite 
discomfiture of stage drivers and belated urchins. There is a small? 
excavation, also, on the same wayside, said to be the very spot 
touched by the head of the last Indian Sachem, as his corpse was set 
down by its bearers to the burial; and in which neither pebble, nor 
dust, nor raindrop, nor fallen leaf, ever remains, although the most 
untiring watchfulness has not been able to detect any human hand 
approaching it. There isa Lebanon cedar tree, also, on the wide 
sandy heath, midway to Montauk, uprising amid tall and thorny 
and tangled bushes, and whose close-knit branches can sustain the 
ominous number of thirteen persons, as on a platform; and which 
is immortalized by some wild tale of Indian massacre and miracu- 
lous escape. But the recollections concerning the succession of 
clergymen, and especially those touching Dr. Buell, who was famous 
there during, and immediately after, the revolutionary war,—and 
whose flowing gown and full bottomed white wig still flourish in his 
portrait, and are still gazed upon with undiminished reverence,— 
form the most prolific and acceptable theme of conversation among 
the aged; whose stories of him prove how richly he was entitled to 
the gratitude and the respect in which the honest-hearted villager 
ever holds the good man’s memory. 

This worthy pastor, and the little old meeting-house, of which he 
was the unforgotten ornament, and the worship there, as itis main- 
tained even to the present day, can never find such a chronicler as 
they merit, unless they should meet with some new Oliver Gold- 
smith, like our own Washington Irving. The verse-poet of sweet 
Auburn, or the prose-poet of the Sketch Book, could have brought 
the Sunday of this village vividly before the mind’s eye ; and none 
but they. Either could have shown the congregation assembling 
from far and near; either could have pictured the ancient wagons, 
filled with families, jolting onward in their high-backed chairs, of 
the fashion of the days of the Lord Protector Cromwell. The old 
horses stop, without a hint from the rein, at the very spot—and each 
pair plant themselves under the very tree—to which they have been 
for so many years respectively accustomed. The cross-board is 
drawn out of the back of the wagon, and a chair dropped to the ground, 
upon which the grandmothers, and mothers, and aunts, are first 
carefully helped down ; and then the younger wives and daughters 
spring over the seat jauntily, with a light touch on the husband’s, or 
the favoured suitor’s, hand or shoulder, and post themselves in readi- 
ness to catch the little ones of the latest generation, as they jump 
into their arms, and are thence lightly launched by them upon the 
ground. The train move slowly to their places, and the old dogs 
of the establishment follow and stretch themselves in silent and reve- 
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rential slumber during the whole service. Every hearer—from 
the laborer and the common sailor-boy, who is on his return to 
pass the interval between two whaling voyages in his humble cot- 
tage home, up to the solemn and consequential justice of the peace— 
appears neatly clad, and all join in the exercises with attention and 
devoutness. There is one parishioner, a respectable townsman, 
who could be seen driving a stage-wagon of a morning, and on the 
evening of the same day showing the hospitalities of the village to 
some of his stage passengers, at his own comfortable cottage,—and 
whom I have noticed shining brilliantly on these occasions, in 
black pantaloons, of what is called “everlasting.” I was told 
that this worthy person, when commissioned by his wife, to make 
a purchase of the stuff for this garment at New York, being puzzled 
to remember its appellation, told the shop-keeper,—* well, I think 
itis tarnity cloth, or some name o’ the sort;” and upon this de- 
scription got the material with which he dignified himself on Sun- 
days, and at funerals, and at merry-makings. In the psalmody of 
the meeting-house, every voice seems to join; and though the sing- 
ing may sometimes seem like the motions of the down-easter, who 
said his dancing was “not for pretty, but for tough,” nevertheless 
it is sincere ; and sincerity, however unadorned, is always impres- 
sive. I have observed the ancient deacon of the congregation,— 
whose venerable locks, now grown thin and white, have been swept 
by a hundred winters—during the entire exercises, stand in the pul- 
pit, just below the preacher, with the best of his twin listening or- 
gans so upturned as to enable his dulled hearing not to lose a single 
syllable ofthe long prayer, nor of the longer sermon; and have also 
been amused with the struggle upon the lip, and in the eye, of some 
roguish little damsel, as the long windmill arms of the excited divine, 
with an unconscious sweep, would force the deacon, of a sudden, to 
duck down his aged head, in order to evade the risk of an uninten- 
tional box on the ear. The very dogs of the village know the precise 
length of the service, by instinct, and at the regular moment for the 
benediction, rise up and depart, never committing the irreverence 
of shaking themselves, until they get outside of the great door. 
Though on the way to and from the meeting-house, on Sundays, 
the wide street of East-Hampton looks thronged and sparkling with 
cheerful faces and bright dresses, the habits of the people are too 
industrious to break its silence and solitude much during the week. 
Excepting on Sundays, you will scarcely meet any groups of pro- 
menaders throughout the day-time, unless it be large flocks of geese. 
The same multitudes of the tribe of saviours of the Roman Capitol, 
which are remembered as strutting over the grass a century ago, 
ere still conspicuous there; and a visitor, after an absence of at 
least thirty years, fancied he could recognize among the numbers 
that were engrossing the area, as if theirs by prescription, some of 
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the acquaintances from whose disdainful beaks he had often sheered 
away in great terror and tribulation, when a child. 

That quaint good feeling,—that exemplary ambition to do thetr 
best, in their own quiet and domestic way,—which marks the 
manners of the East-Hamptoners at the meeting-house, also appears 
in their mode of showing hospitality to each other and to strangers ; 
to the most welcome of whom their highest compliment is, that they 
are as happy tosee him as if he were General George Washington. 
At the little parties made by ladies, there is a minute observance of 
their own notions of fashion, both in dress and etiquette; and per- 
haps there is no place in the world where the tea-table epicure could 
be gratified with equal variety in the forms of tea-table luxury. 
Every cake and tartlet and tart and pye is made at home,—and for 
the most part by the fair hands of the lady hostess herself; whose 
ambition to outrival her neighbours in cookery, is only comparable 
with her anxiety to make her attentions acceptable to her guests. 
It is delightful to mark the triumphant gladness which glistens in 
the good lady’s eyes, as she sees her dainties devoured; and it is 
curious to observe how character, and even the effects of local, and 
sometimes political, partisanship, may be read in the silent, but elo- 
quent eagerness with which some of the kind-hearted neighbours 
will show their friendship, by eating away most unconquerably, 
though they are full ; and others, their jealousy and ill will, by most 
invidiously and slanderously only nibbling, though they are empty. 
The various dishes, and the various degrees of skill shown in pre- 
paring them, are of course a subject of animated gossip the next day, 
especially if there be a quilting party any where; and established 
in her domestic glory, indeed, is the newly-settled-down young wife, 
after her first tea party, if she escape unscathed the ordeal of the pro- 
phecying petticoat critics upon it. She may then hope for the stand- 
ard epitaph, whenever she shall take her place in the grave-yard by 
the pond, that she was “a virtuous woman, and a crown to her 
husband.” 

There is another form in which honest pride displays itself 
among the female villagers,—that of excelling each other in the 
manufacture of their own bed-quilts, and curtains, and fringes, and 
carpets, and rugs. At a house furnished by the handiwork of 
beautiful young girls—a homestead where, from the very sheep 
upward, every material was home-made—I could not resist the 
desire to seek a sight of the fair artists and their femed productions ; 
and, although half afraid of a repulse upon such an errand, I found 
the grace and the good nature of my reception quite on a par with 
the surpassing beauty of the work I was asked to look at. There 
was a manifest pride in this evidence of a reputation for industry ;— 
and how much more in character with the republican spirit of our 
institutions is such a pride, than that of an heiress in her diamonds 
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and equipage and millions! And with all the devotedness of these 
village females to domestic duties, and the love of order and of 
neatness, no lack appears among them of mental acquirement. A 
young girl, capable of adorning the best society, has been seen there 
scrubbing her floor with one hand and pushing forward one of Miss 
Edgeworth’s volumes, which she was reading, to keep it in the dry 
spot, with the other: and I have perused, from the pen of another 
native female, yet resident there, scraps of sentimental, and of satiri- 
cal, and of patriotic poetry, which sweet L. E. L., in her happiest 
inspirations, might have been proud of producing. 

The entertainments of the men at East-Hampton are, of course, 
of a severer character. The greatest among them is that of draw-~ 
ing the seine on the Atlantic. A horn is sounded at day-break, 
whenever the sea gives promise of abundance, and all the men, of 
all orders and conditions, hurry to the beach in their boat toggery ; 
ftom head to foot all ‘suffer a sea-change,” so thorough that the 
well-dressed yeoman of the preceding night is not to be recognized. 
The boats put off, and ere long all handsare pulling at the net-ropes, 
waist-deep in the water, and the sands are swarming with heaps of 
fish of every description, the greater part of which are used for the 
purpose of being left to decay upon the fields for manure. The 
hideous and poisonous sting-ray is usually among the captives ; and 
I have seen from fifteen to twenty sharks strewn upon the shore 
from a single haul. Even the whale will occasionally appear in the 
distance, completing the majesty of the ocean prospect. These 
scenes are ever sources of no ordinary excitement on this part of 
the coast; and such is the inspiration of the sound of the horn-call 
to the sea, that all the male creation of the village rush forth on the 
instant. A Connecticut notion-monger who announced the arrival 
af his peddling cart there one morning by the sound of his own 
horn, was astonished to find every house suddenly depopulated of 
all the holders of the purse strings. The signal had been mistaken 
for a call to the seine-drawing. It may be, that a taste for the ad- 
ventures of the ocean is awakened in the younger villagers by these 
sights of grandeur and the stir of these minor dangers; for their 
first thoughts are generally turned to a ship-board life, and they 
early wander far, most frequently upon whaling voyages. ‘ There 
lives a man,” said a young East-Hamptoner to me, as we rode by a 
cottage a few miles from the village, ‘who has made a competency 
by whaling, and retired from public life!’ I have listened upon 
the sands, as the surf was dashing and sparkling at our feet, to har- 
rowing narratives of bright hopes broken by this irrepressible 
thirst to tempt fortune on the deep. I have heard a warm-hearted 
and intelligent sister disclose, in faltering accents, the sad story of 
her young brother, who would not be dissuaded from the peril, even 
by a lovely relation, who, when yet a mere child, remonstrated with 
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him in a letter, of which the ready memory of the sister retained 
the following sweet burst of artless eloquence: ‘Recollect, a 
mariner’s life is one of hardship, toil, and danger. Think of the 
many anxious hearts you will leave among your friends. Even I, 
in some cold, stormy, night, when the wind whistles so mournfully 
about the house, and seems to bid defiance to the other elements,— 
even I shall then think of my poor little cousin, exposed to all the 
inclemencies of the weather, rocked by Boreas in his hammock, and, 
perhaps, thinking or dreaming of his dear native village and the 
cheerful fireside he has left, to learn his lesson of life and mayhap 
to find his grave in its bosom, with nought but the billow to sing his 
death song.’’ And the apprehension was prophetic. The poor lad, 
when his ship was sweeping before a gale, through the Indian ocean, 
ran aloft to furl a sail, as the mast broke, and he was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘God save me!” when the ship, uncontrollably, dashed on- 
ward, and he was seen no more! Volumes might be filled with the 
romances of real life, which sometimes beguile the evenings on this 
wild ocean border; and often have I desired the graphic power to 
detain on paper a scene of the sort, in which I was once a sharer. 
The gentle monitor of her lost cousin sat with his sisters and some 
others on the beach. Anecdotes of the sea had made the time glide 
away unperceived, and the conversation was wound up by an un- 
affected song from the innocent girl, in which devotion so beauti- 
fully mingled with touchingly appropriate allusion, that no taste, no 
science, no execution of the finest melodists in the world, could 
have rivalled the pathetic influence of the untaught music. To 
imagine its spell, it must be associated with the impressive re- 
collections; with the soft breeze rippling over the calm ocean; with 
the waves mildly breaking, then falling back in diamond sparkles, as 
they met the moonbeam ; and with the vast wilderness of outstretch- 
ed waters beyond, gradually more and more confused by distance, 
till at length undistinguishably blended with the black mist over the 
horizon, which seemed the only veil between the beholder and 
eternity. 

It may be readily inferred that, in such a village as I have de- 
scribed, the aged must naturally feel extremely sensitive about any 
omen of innovation. The old families are devoutly attached to 
their old homes, and though I have known but fifteen dollars a 
year to be asked for the only house to be hired at one time in the 
place, the same cost and trouble which would secure a lot in East- 
Hampton, might obtain one of ten times the marketable value else- 
where,—-so much beyond lucre do the inhabitants prize their modest 
independence. With such feelings, we cannot wonder at the distaste 
for all intruders. Hence it happened that when a steamboat from 
New York to Sag Harbor made the seclusion readily accessible to 
city rovers in quest of sea air and rurality, the irruption of the bar- 
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barians of aristocracy and fashion gave the old settlers evident con- 
cern; and when an accident abruptly stopped the new-fangled 
facility of approach, it was a source of exultation among some, that 
East-Hampton need no longer tremble for her purity, because the 
madness was over; the good old ways were returning; the old 
stage coach had gone out, as formerly, with a passenger and a port- 
manteau; and there were no more arrivals of the unknown from 
vicious large cities, to stir up extravagant ideas in the well disposed, 
and unsettle the husbandman from his dependence on his plough, 
by dreams of speculation. It is true, there might have been grounds 
for uneasiness. Some alarming cases of genius had actually broken 
out among them. Many a head is even to this day shaken at the 
sad delusion under which an old inhabitant, who invented a com- 
bined flour mill and threshing machine—and another, who fashioned 
an orrery, imitating by mechanism the movements of our planetary 
system, in their exact proportions—have both not only wasted time, 
but actually expended money! For such prejudices, however, the 
generation in which they prevail are scarcely to be held account- 
able ; these good people have communicated but little with the wider 
world,—so little, that an aged one among them, after having been 
inveigled in a mischievous young friend’s wagon, for the first time, 
to the neighbouring town of Southhold, is said to have exclaimed in 
amazement, ‘* who could have thought that Amerikey had been so 
big !’’ This wonderer may have been of the same tribe with the 
maiden of three-score-and-ten, who, after a hurricane which suc- 
ceeded a grand scholars’ exhibition of dialogues in the Clinton Hall 
Academy, cried out, with sanctimonious consternation,—“ This is 
that plaguy ’cademy work, I know! A judgment is fell upon the 
town!’? But I apprehend that it would be impracticable, for even 
much more potent jealousies permanently to shut out the dreaded 
changes. The sweet solitude of East-Hampton is inevitably des- 
tined to interruption from the city; and many an eye, wearied with 
the glare of foreign and domestic grandeur, will, ere long, lull itself 
to repose in the quiet beauty of this village. It will revel in its day- 
break ocean sports. It will delight in its summer sunset, which, as 
the gazer from the rising ground at the western extremity, looks 
down the long and ample street, flings giant shadows upon the 
grass, and gilds the tree-tops and the nearer windmill, and the 
chimneys, and the academy cupola, and the little meeting-house 
spire opposite, and the distant tavern-sign, swinging between two 
posts in the centre of the road, and the far off windmill ;—while 
the geese strut with slow and measured stateliness to their repose, 
and the cottagers upon the benches, projecting from before each side 
of many of the cottage doors, talk news or scandal, or pertina- 
ciously bicker away about politics and religion, though they are said 
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never to have voted but on one side, and never to have listened to 
a sermon out of their own sect. 

Such, then, was East-Hampton, when the hapless “neglected 
poet” of this narrative became naturalized, by one of the accidents 
of his random kind of life, as a member of this quiet, simple and 
primitive little community. Such at least it was a few years ago; 
and, with the exception of the slight changes I have specifically 
recorded above, I may safely guarantee that such it was at the date 
referred to. Another number will be necessary to complete the 
narrative, of which it is the object to rescue from entire oblivion a 
name well entitled to the tribute, by the double right of genius and 
misfortune. 


BRUCE’S TEARS. 


{“‘ The kind, yet fiery character of Edward Bruce is well painted by Barbour, in the 
account of his behaviour after the battle of Bannockburn. Sir Walter Ross, one 
of the very few Scottish nobles who fell in that battle, was so dearly loved 
by Edward that he wished the victory had been lost, so that Ross had lived.”— 


Lord of the Isles. Not: to Stanza x1. Canto 1v. 





Red light was in the western sky, 

One star was twinkling lone and high, 

The evening breeze came murmuring by, 

But not ’mid bending grass to sigh. 

The wild-flowers it would woo were crushed; 
At noon the storm had o’er them rushed— 
Fierce hoof! fleet foot! When eve came on, 
The dews and breezes found them gone. 


The wild-flowers,—were they all that lay 
Crushed out of beauty, ’neath the ray 

Of that lone star? Alas! there came 

That day the dazzling light of fame, 

Upon the green and peaceful plain, 

Bought with red blood, and strife, and pain ; 
And fearfully abroad were spread 

Dark signs of life—where life had fled. 


Aye! the soft breeze but poured its breath 
O’er the dim starlit field of death, 

And cooled the burning lip and brow, 

In shame and agony laid low, 
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Or called back wand’ring sense and life, 
To the glazed eye last closed on strife, 

Or o’er each youthful hero slain 

Mourned with its low and dirge-like strain. 


Lights from the victors’ tents flash’d out, 
And from the long white camp a shout 
Aye and anon arose, and shook 

Faint wounded frames in every nook 
Where they had crept away to die. 

But in one stately tent, oh, why 

Blazed there no torch, arose no voice, 

As if to bid the stars rejoice? 


The groan—the deep, half-stifled groan— 
Of manly sorrow, struggling, lone, 

Came from that tent,—there sat the Bruce! 
The fiery Edward! Tigers loose 

Not half so fierce, in war! the hind 

Petted by beauty not so kind, 

When to its scabbard went the blade, 

And from his brow the helm was laid. 


There sat the Bruce! dark, dark, alone! 
O’er his rude table wildly thrown 

His warrior arms, and sadly bowed 

His face, and quenched its lightning proud. 
Fast rolled the hidden tears, and grief— 
Man’s grief, that never courts relief, 

Till spent in whirlwind agony— 

Mixed with his triumph misery ! 


He mourned the dead—the one brave youth 
His spirit loved with such deep, truth 

As dwells in young, free, noble hearts, 
Bound each to each, till life departs. 

He mourned the slain! and in that hour, 
Proud thoughts of vict’ry had no power; 
The light from glory’s brow had fled, 

She could not bring him back his dead! 


“*My Walter!’’—rose the low, deep tones, 
Blended with stifled sobs and groans— 
“They say a glorious battle’s won, 

‘** And few are slain,—oh, thou art one! 





i) 
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‘“‘ By whose most precious blood was bought 
“The victory! Would God had brought 
‘Deep ruin on my arms this day, 

‘*So thou hadst not been snatched away !” 


Oh man! blind man! that morning’s sun 
Found all his hopes bound up in one, 

A battle gain’d! Defeat and shame, 

The only ills whose dread could claim 
Averting prayers from that proud heart !— 
Now what could granted prayers impart? 
Fame came—too dearly bought to bless ! 
And victory came—but valueless ! 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. 
No. II. 


THE “‘ LAST SUPPER’’ OF LEONARDO DE VINCI. 


Reciinep on his couch lay the excellent old Andrea Verochia. * 
The dews of death moistened his furrowed and pale forehead; yet 
his eyes sparkled still with a deep enthusiasm, as he contemplated 
a picture he had completed for the religieux de Valombreuse. It 
was the baptism of our Saviour ;—but it was not the work of his 
own pencil that he was contemplating ; it was the figure of an angel, 
which his youthful pupil, Leonardo de Vinci, had introduced. He 
had given it a celestial expression, an ethereal smile, that the master 
felt was far beyond his own conception. 

At that moment his pupil entered. ‘ My son,” said he, “I have 
closed my easel and laid aside my pencil forever! But not with 
me expires my art,—to thee I bequeath these implements,—thou 
shalt go forward, and thy fame extend over Italy,—in thy hands 
they may reach an excellence unknown before ;—but remember, 
that in mine they have never been degraded to an unworthy use! 
Guard them, my son; but, above all, guard thyself!” 


* Verochia was a goldsmith, or graver, a musician, a geometrician, and a sculptor, 
before he became a painter. It would seem from many instances that the arts were 
more intimately connected in former times than at present; and yet how many must 
unite to form the perfect artist. His success in casting was very great. His death 
(in 1488) is said to have been occasioned by a pleurisy, brought on by the fatigue and 
anxiety he experienced in casting a brass statute of Bartolomeo de Bergamo. 
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Leonardo kissed the emaciated hand which pressed his own. 
‘My more than father,’’ he exclaimed, “ thou knowest my im- 
perfections, that I am proud and head strong,—passionate and 
easily offended,—revengeful, and prone to a disposition to ridicule 
and caricature. Thou knowest my many faults, yet thy voice, nay 
thy very glance, can subdue my over bearing temper,—but without 
thee what am I!” 

‘*My son,” said the old man, smiling faintly, “‘ thou must do that 
for thyself which I cannot do for thee. Thou hast the seeds of 
great good and great evil. To mature the one, and repress the 
other, must be the devoted object of thy own perpetual self-vigilance. 
I leave thee my precepts, as they have full often been repeated, and 
my example, such as it has been; and were I living I could give thee 
no more. I know, indeed, thy nature—it is capable of the most 
glorious efforts,—but beware of the first impulses of every emotion 
unworthy of it. Why, tell me, wert thou cold and indifferent, yes- 
terday, when I applauded Perugino’s work? Beware of envy !” 

The color of Leonardo rose high, and his eyes sparkled with 
an unwonted fire. ‘To that charge, not guilty,” he quickly ex- 
claimed. “TI looked coldly on the work because I felt that he had not 
done his noble subject justice. Envy, at least, has no share in my 
composition.” 

“I believe thee,’ said Andrea; ‘*remember that Perugino has 
his own merit—thou thine. Seek not to obscure that of each other. 
Always bear in mind, that it is for the perfection of thy divine art 
thou art laboring, not for thy own glory. There are many paths to 
eminence. Observe how multiplied and various are the forms of 
nature—how endless the realms of imagination. Cultivate a patient 
and humble temper; be open to reproof, and learn to subdue thy 
irritable nature. If thou art suffering under the scourge of oppres- 
sion, or the bitterness of undeserved calumny, profane not thy ex- 
alted art by low and satirical revenge —which can have no part in 
a truly great mind. I repeat to thee, use it for no ignoble purposes. 
Let a pure soul animate thy works. Tread with generous steps 
the path of fame. Make room for thy compeers, if they overtake 
thee, and honor the excellence to which perhaps, thou mayst not 
attain.” 

“I have been gazing on thy work,” continued he, “and I confess 
to thee, Leonardo, that were my life to be prolonged, I would not 
retouch that picture. I feel that thy gift is beyond mine. I rejoice 
that itis so. I have cast but a faint light around me, thou wilt 
illuminate distant regions ;—yet, remember, thy brightness will not 
be like the splendor of noon-day, but like the rising beam of the 
morning—or the mild lustre of the evening. Thy powers are 
various ; thouart not born to fill the ideal alone. I perceive in thee 
the germs of invention and usefulness—cultivate them, my son— 
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narrow not thy path of life—tlive for thy fellow-men, for thy age,— 
and long after the name of Perugino is forgotten, may that of 
Leonardo de Vinci be preserved by its own brightness. Virtue 
creates immortality ; genius may emblazon the name of an artist in 
this lower world ; but his virtues are to find their reward in Heaven. 
Be it yours to live in the blessings of posterity—but look only to 
another existence for their recompense. My strength is fast failing ; 
I must depart to that land where the good and the true shall meet 
again. Thou couldst not desire to detain me here. Farewell! I 
leave behind me, in thee, a glorious continuation of myself. My 
mission is finished.” 

In a few minutes after these his last words, Leonardo’s tears fell 
fast and bitter on the lifeless form of his good old master, as he gently 
closed his eyes, and signed the holy cross on his venerable forehead. 
**Yes,”’ he exclaimed, as he knelt reverently by his side, “thy 
prayers shall be fulfilled. I will subdue the evil elements of my 
nature, and not for myself, but for mankind, will I labor in the 
divine art which I learned from thee, and of which thy last lesson 
has now taught me the true spirit;—and my reward shall be with 
thee in Heaven.” 

The Chateau de Vinci, situated in the beautiful Val d’Arno, was 
the birth place of Leonardo. He was one of the most accomplished 
men of his time. His face was fine and intellectual, his figure com- 
manding, his bearing graceful, his air noble and courteous. He was 
also distinguished for his youthful strength and skill in all manly 
exercises, and for his acquaintance with military science. His voice 
was clear and musical, his conversation amusing and instructive, 
while he united a peculiar gentle simplicity of manners, with polite- 
ness and natural dignity. When to this was added his glorious and 
almost universal genius, it is not strange that he was generally re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable men of his day. He excelled 
in music, poetry, and belles-lettres. He was not less successful in 
architecture and in sculpture, (of which he began the study with his 
old master, Andrea,) than in painting; while he cultivated all the 
science of the age, chemistry, anatomy, and mathematics, to make 
them all subservient to his art. 

One peculiarity deserves to be noted, that all his manuscripts 
which have been preserved are written in the oriental manner, 
from right to left, the reverse of the common usage. It has been 
conjectured from observation of his drawings and designs, that he 
used his left hand instead of his right, as they are all reversed from 
what is generally found in the works of other artists, whether an- 
cient or modern. 

From the time of the death of his master, he made rapid advances 
in excellence. He cherished his memory with the most reverent 
affection; he reflected on his lessons, and studied to model him- 
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self by his precepts. He examined his own performances with the 
most jealous and fastidious eye, finding always more to condemn 
than approve, by the unapproachable standard of his own ideal. He 
even carried this self-dissatisfaction too far. The higher the per- 
fection he attained in his art, the less was he himself satisfied with 
his own productions. He thus destroyed a great number of his 
own performances, especially of his earlier days. 

The Duke of Milan, Ludovico Sforza, was anxious to secure so 
brilliant an ornament to his Court, and was eager in offering induce- 
ments to attract Leonardo to a residence in his dominions; and he 
accordingly was prevailed upon to leave his native abode near 
Florence, for that purpose. It is said that the jealousy and sus- 
picion of Michael Angelo, who was just then beginning to rise into 
distinction, made him the more willing to quit a place where he was 
hated as arival. Though both of the artists were of surpassing 
excellence, their perfections lay in different lines. Leonardo was 
full of sensibility and imagination; his region was mind; he de- 
lighted to express all the pure and exalted emotions of the soul. He 
was select in his choice of subjects, and unless they were such as to 
interest his heart, his hand became utterly paralyzed, and he aban- 
doned his attempt. He was sensitive and delicate; but his pas- 
sions, when excited, were hasty and violent. If Raphael after- 
wards surpassed him, he had the glory of being first in the new path 
which he struck out. 

Michael Angelo, on the other hand, studied strength and sublim- 
ity, and affected to look down on the less bold conceptions of 
Leonardo; while he met his generous advances with coldness, and 
appeared to avoid any association. 

It may readily be imagined that the Duke of Milan welcomed De 
Vinci, and loaded him with honors. He prevailed on him to be 
director of the Academy of Architecture which he had just esta- 
blished. Here, Leonardo soon restored the beautiful simplicity of 
the Greek and Roman styles. He constructed the famous aqueduct 
that supplies the city of Milan with water, which goes by the name 
of Mortesana, and by which the waters of Adda are conducted two 
hundred miles to the city. 

The following anecdote has an interest, as illustrating the won- 
derful versatility of talent of Leonardo. The painter, the sculptor, 
the architect, the poet, the man of science and polite literature, the 
accomplished gentleman and soldier, and equally distinguished in all, 
it exhibits him also as remarkably ingenious in the principles and art 
of mechanics. In 1479, when Louis XII. of France was to make his 
entrance into Milan, he constructed an automaton lion, which 
marched out to meet the King, reared upon its hind legs, and, opening 
its breast, displayed an escutcheon with the arms of France quartered 
upon it. In the military sports and feats which were performed, 
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Leonardo was unrivalled; and, as a horseman, he excited universal 
admiration, by the boldness and skill with which he could manage 
the wildest and most ungovernable steed. Louis greatly coveted 
the honor of possessing so distinguished an aquisition to his Court, 
and is said to have made him splendid offers ; but Leonardo declined 
them all. Certainly, however, he felt no great friendship for, or 
sympathy with, the Duke—who possessed a countenance expressing 
all the low passions of his character, and which could excite in the 
high-minded artist only aversion and disgust. 

There was one, also, who was constantly with the Duke, that re- 
garded the Florentine with an evil eye; this was the Prior of the 
Dominican convent. Though his words dropped honey, the honey 
was mingled with gall. His dark malicious eyes looked slily out 
from over hanging eye-brows,—his forehead was knit into a thou- 
sand wrinkles, and his scornful mouth covered with a bristly red 
beard,—his nose hooked over this frightful mouth, like the beak of 
some obscene bird,—in short, his whole appearance inspired equal 
distrust and detestation. 

Nothing could exceed the displeasure with which this monk re- 
garded Leonardo,—whose abhorrence for so fiend-like a counte- 
nance, and contempt for the character of which it was the mirror, 
were probably scarcely concealed. Every honor which the Duke 
conferred upon the artist, he considered an insult to himself, and he 
determined to hesitate at no means which might accomplish his 
ruin. 

Leonardo soon found himself, at the court of the Duke of Milan, 
in a situation wholly uncongenial to his tastes, and the darkest gloom 
took possession of his mind, and which he in vain endeavoured to 
banish. He sometimes succeeded in the open air, when he was en- 
gaged in his mechanical or architectural works, for then the bright 
and glowing colours of nature spread their own hues over his feelings. 
The fresh air invigorated his mind,—the showers of the morning— 
the dews of the evening—the exhalations of the night—the starry 
vault of the Heavens, all gave impulse to his spirit, and carried him 
over hills and through valleys. But when he sat silent before his 
easel, then did his brow become clouded, and his hand unsteady. 
At this time many of the pictures of Leonardo are lost,—he often 
destroyed them himself in a fit of disgust, when they only wanted a 
few masterly strokes to complete them. 

The Duke possessed an ardent love of the fine arts; his great 
misfortune was that of having fallen so entirely under the influence 
of the artful Dominican, who swayed him to his own purposes, 
which were all low and selfish. Often did he stand enraptured over 
the works of the artist. ‘“This,’’ he would exclaim, “ will be the 
gem of my collection. Gifted Florentine! proceed with thy work, 
and ask what thou wilt—all price is below it!” 
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The Dominican was enraged by all the new honors heaped upon 
Leonardo, and he determined to destroy him. He had minutely 
observed him—studied his character, and the peculiar, delicate con- 
stitution of his mind—hatred is patient and indefatigable in its labors 
—he knew that Leonardo’s pencil became powerless, unless his 
taste, mind, and heart went along with it, and on this knowledge he 
formed his plan. 

‘My Lord,” said he to the Duke, “I feel most bitterly for your 
many disappointments—no sooner have you set your heart on a 
picture than the capricious and daring Florertine draws his brush 
overit. Let me advise you to sit for your own portrait—this at 
least he will not presume to dishonor—and you may have one per- 
fect gem from his hand for your collection.” 

The Duke seized instantly upon the idea. 

‘You shall paint my portrait,” said he to Leonardo—“ then one 
of your pictures at least will be saved from destruction. Your re- 
spect for me, as well as your affection, will not permit you to draw 
the brush over the lineaments of your friend and patron.” 

The artist trembled at the order. How, indeed, could Leonardo, 
who delighted to paint nature in its fairest forms, endure such a 
subject, such a combination of physical ugliness, utterly unredeemed 
by moral beauty or sublimity! The red shock hair, the grey twink- 
ling eyes, the pale, ashy, cheek, and ill-shaped head—it was impos- 
sible, and yet the Duke commanded it! Refuse he could not—yet 
if he obeyed, could he prostitute his glorious art to flatter the tyrant, 
and disguise his hideousness by a deceitful falsehood! While, if he 
painted him true to nature, what a specimen of his art would go 
down to posterity, to be pointed to through after ages, as a proof 
that Leonardo de Vinci sold his pencil for gold! 

It was in vain that he called upon the spirit of his master, Andrea. 
“Well then,” exclaimed Leonardo, “I must drink the bitter cup, 
and must paint himas he is. It is true he will read in his portrait his 
own hateful character, but I will not degrade my pencil by flattery— 
I will not deserve the scorn of after ages.” 

With a trembling hand he seized the pencil, while the Duke sat 
before him with proud importance, and arrayed in princely ermine. 
Behind him the Dominican had placed himself, and looked at the artist 
with exulting malice, reading in his troubled eye and trembling 
hand the full influence of the malignant spell which his wiles had 
cast upon him. In vain Leonardo essayed to draw an outline—he 
saw nothing but the horrible face of the monk. At length he ex- 
claimed, throwing down his pencil, “I can do nothing unless your 
highness remain with me alone.” The Duke ordered the Domini- 
can to depart, and a new motive to revenge arose in the monk’s 
heart. 

Leonardo proceeded with his work, day after day, but the nearer 
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the painting approached its completion, the more dissatisfied be- 
came the artist. At length, however, the last stroke was given, and 
it stood finished against the wall in all its revolting ugliness. 

‘“‘How,” cried Leonardo, losing all self-command, “ shall a pic- 
ture like this go down to posterity! Shall I tarnish my fame and soil 
my future greatness by such a specimen? rather perish my art— 
rather perish myself !’’ exclaimed he, striking his foot with violence 
against the pannel. It flew into fragments! 

«So, so, master,” smoothly said the Dominican, entering the room, 
by the command of the Duke, to see the picture conveyed to him. 
He had come with the intention of working him up to this catastrophe, 
but it was unnecessary—the ungovernable passions of the artist had 
anticipated him. “So, master Leonardo, I perceive thou art pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. I will not interrupt thee.”—And he hastily 
retired. 

Leonardo awoke from the delirium of passion to the conscious- 
ness of the deed. A feeling of self-reproach came over him, which 
was even more poignant than his fears of the vengeance of the Prince. 
It was his protector, his benefactor, that he had thus insulted. ‘What 
have I done!’ he exclaimed, as he gazed upon the fragments, and 
gathered them from the floor. ‘Those eyes have looked upon me 
with kindness—those colorless lips have spoken words of friend- 
ship. O, my Prince, whatever thou wert to others, to me thou 
wert a friend and benefactor!” and his tears fell fast upon the frag- 


ments of the picture. 
The door opened, and a messenger came to say that the Duke re- 


quired his presence. 
Leonardo trembled—“I may not call on thee, Andrea,”’ said he, 


“‘T have sinned against thy precepts.” 
With faltering steps he approached the Duke, whose countenance 
was dark and lowering. Beside him stood the hated monk, with 


folded hands and affected humility. 
“What have you done with my portrait ?”’ exclaimed the Duke, 


with suppressed passion. 
“ Destroyed it!’’ replied Leonardo, with a trembling voice. 
* And why ?” said the Duke, still commanding himself. 
“It was the feeling of his own worthlessness, sire,” exclaimed 
the monk, “ the consciousness that he could not do you justice.” 
“It is false !” said Leonardo. 
“ False !”? exclaimed the Duke approaching him, his face pale 


with rage, “speak, what was thy motive ?” 
“Madness,” answered Leonardo, firmly, ‘ madness, and want of 


self-command.” 
The Duke stood silent fora moment—“ Whatever was the cause,” 


said he, “perhaps you have done well, and I forgive you, if you 


accept my conditions ” 
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«Name them, my Prince,” said Leonardo, “‘ command me through 
fire and water, and you shall be obeyed. Make me undergo any 
torments, I will not complain. I will devote my best art, day and 
night, to redeem my crime, and to render myself worthy of your 
goodness.” 

‘* Be it so, then,” said the Duke. ‘ You shall no longer have your 
attention distracted by the things of this world ;—your art shall be 
consecrated to holy purposes. The refectory of the Dominican 
cloister needs decoration, and your talent shall be devoted to this 
work. I will give you one year to accomplish it.” 

The prior was astonished at the calmness of the Duke; he had 
expected to see the storm burst and overwhelm the artist; he had 
not sufficiently estimated the consequence which the power of genius 
bestows. The Florentine was already the ornament of the age, and 
commanded the respect of nations. The monk cast a malicious 
glance at him. Leonardo felt its foree; it was hard for him to be 
shut up with such a mana whole year, and to be subject to the 
petty vexations he might inflict, and to which he knew his malice 
was fully equal. But he determined to bear with fortitude the evils 
he had drawn upon himself, and to labor to redeem the confidence of 
his patron. But what subject should he select for the work ?—it 
was a new perplexity; and months passed in a disordered and un- 
hinged state of mind, which rendered it impossible for him either to 
conceive or execute any attempt of his art. 

One day when the Passion Week had just begun, Leonardo was 
walking in the beautiful gardens near Milan. His mind was pon- 
dering on the subject of his painting. The spring had already 
awoke the young blossoms from their winter’s sleep, and the trees 
and hedges were crowned with the fresh foliage of the season. “I 
will paint the season sacred to our Lord!” he exclaimed—* his last 
supper with his disciples—would that my pencil were equal to the 
subject!” 

The sun was just setting as he returned home, his mind filled 
with the vastness of the project. Unconsciously he arrived at the 
cloister of the Dominicans; the pealing tones of the organ struck upon 
his ear, while the lofty roof of the church resounded with the chant 
of the monks. The solemn sound had stilled the tumult of his 
breast, and his heart was filled with gentle and deeply religious 
emotions. 

‘0 thou,” he cried, *“* who died for the sins of the human nature 
which is so sinful and passionate in me,—how shall my feeble hand 
portray thy glory! How shallI paint that last sorrowful night 
when the Apostles gathered around thee!” 

As he dwelt on the subject, it gradually expanded to his mind; he 
beheld the long table and the Saviour in the midst of his disciples— 
the last rays of evening shining on his head—a mild radiance beam- 
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ing from his eyes, when he exclaimed, “ Verily, I say unto you, there 
is one of you that shall betray me!” 

And with what beauty did the group spring to light under the 
pencil inspired by such emotion! How fresh and yet how soft the 
coloring! But it was indeed an arduous task. Spring had come 
round, and two of the heads yet remained unfinished. One was the 
Saviour’s, the other that of Judas,—the one because his soul trem- 
bled to approach it, with reverential awe,—the other because the 
beautiful purity of his own spirit shrank in horror from the task of 
creating the fitting conception of that vissage. 

In vain Leonardo sat before his easel, with his pencil in his hand, 
and prayed for divine inspiration to paint the Saviour of the world. 
His touch was cold and formal ;—-where was the heavenly benevo- 
lence that irradiated his face—the pitying forgiveness towards the 
Apostle that he knew would deny him—the glance of divine sorrow, 
unmixed with anger, which he cast upon his betrayer! And the 
contrast of the traitor, how was he ever to portray it worthily ! 

The last week arrived, and the heads were yet unfinished. 

“Dost thou know the conditions,’’ exclaimed the exulting monk— 
“success or death; so said the Duke, and his word is never re- 
called.” 

“I know them well,’” replied Leonardo, in a despairing tone. 

“Then hasten on thy work,” said the Dominican—* is life so 
worthless that thou canst not afford a daub of thy brush to save it? 
As well might the mighty discovery of painting have slumbered, if 
it will not do thee this slight service. Come, lend me thy brush— 
to-morrow is the day—I will furnish thee with a head, and perhaps 
it may save thine own,”’ fastening upon him a searching glance, with 
a flashing expression of conscious power and triumph. 

“Ha,” exclaimed Leonardo, “I thank thee, good sir prior, for this 
Jast offer—thou hast indeed inspired me.”’ 

He hastened to the refectory, closed and secured the door, and 
through the rest of that day, and the whole solitnde of that last night, 
sat almost without intermission at the glorious task which has im- 
mortalized him. The head of Judas was completed before the 
shades of night came on—but that of the Saviour still remained. 
There was the beautiful oval—the locks parted on the forehead— 
but all else of the face was a blank. He felt the task beyond his 
power, yet his generous spirit would not profane his own ideal, nor 
degrade his art, by an unworthy performance. 

The last rays of the sun were setting—he turned towards the 
west—* Andrea,”’ he cried, “now in this hour of my last extremity 
of despair—let my voice reach thee among the shade of the palm 
trees of paradise !” 

As by a sudden inspiration, confidence took possession of his 
mind—celestial images floated before his imagination—the pealing 
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roof seemed to ring with hosannas—and in the vacant space the im- 
agination of the painter beheld the countenance, the divine counte- 
nance, which he had been in vain attempting to portray. 

Once more he seizes his brush—he has only to follow the traits 
impressed forever by that single vision-gleam on his memory. How 
noble, how sublime, how much they partake of divinity, is decided 
not only down to the present age, but will be by ages yet unborn. 

The next morning Leonardo did not make his appearance, nor 
was any reply returned to the application of the prior at the door; 
it was the day on which the picture was to be exhibited, and his 
remorseless enemy exulted in the belief, that in his despair he had 
sought the fate of the Judas he had found himself incompetent to 
depict. 

At length the hour arrived, and the Duke Sforza, accompanied 
by the principal nobility of Milan, proceeded in state to the Domi- 
nican monastery, and gave orders that the refectory should be thrown 
open. The picture, which was in fresco, upon the wall at one end, 
was concealed by a curtain—and the artist stood on one side with 
his eyes cast down, and an expression of deep dejection. There 
was a confused murmur of voices—curiosity and eager expectation 
were expressed in every countenance, but that of the Prior’s; on 
his sat triumphant revenge; the picture, he was confident, was un- 
finished in the most important tigures, as he had himself seen it so 
on the preceding day. 

* Let the curtain be withdrawn,” said the Duke. 

Leonardo moved not—the deep emotion of the artist rendered 
him powerless. 

The Dominican, unable to comprehend such feelings, was con- 
firmed in the belief that the withdrawing of the curtain would be 
the death-warrant of Leonardo ;—he hastily seized the string, and 
by a sudden pull the curtain opened, and the Last Supper of Leo- 
nardo de Vinci stood revealed to the world. 

Not a sound for a few moments broke the stillness that prevailed ; 
at length murmurs of applause were heard, increasing, as the influ- 
ence of the glorious work fell fuller upon the enthusiastic minds 
of the Italians, to raptures. The Duke arose and stood before Leo- 
nardo—‘ Well, noble Florentine, hast thou atoned for thy fault—I 
am proud to forgive thee all. On—on, to glory, to immortality— 
high rewards shall be thine. But why, holy father,” said he to the 
Prior, who still stood, motionless and pale, before the picture— 
““why stand you speechless there--see you not how nobly he has 
redeemed his pledge?” 

All eyes were turned upon the Dominican—then to the figure of 
Judas. Suddenly they exclaimed, with one voice, “it is he ! it is he!” 

The brothers and monks of the cloister, who detested the prior, 
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repeated—“ yes, it is he—the Judas Iscariot who betrayed his 
master !’’ 

After the first surprise was over, suppressed laughter was heard. 
Pale with rage, the Dominican retreated behind the crowd and made 
his escape to his cell—with the emotions of a demon quelled before 
the radiant power of an angel’s divinity, and the reflection that 
henceforth he must go down to posterity as a second Judas! The 
resemblance was perfect. 

And where now was Leonardo de Vinci—he who stood conspicu- 
ous among the nobles of the land—he whose might of genius had 
east high birth and worldly honors into obscurity. Now surely 
was the hour of his triumph! 

Alas, no! he stood humbled and depressed ; bitter tears bedewed 
his cheeks, and when the ery was repeated again and again, “it is 
the Prior!’’ he hastily quitted the presence of the Duke, and in the 
solitude of his own apartment, on his knees, in an agony of repen- 
tance, “O Andrea, my master !’’ he exclaimed, “‘ how have I sinned 
against thy memory, our art,and my own soul! I have sinned, I 
have sinned! It was a sacrilege—in the same hour in which thou 
didst answer my prayer with the blessed inspiration of the vision 
of the Redeemer! I am unworthy of thy love, of thy divine art, 
and of my own respect. ‘Revenge can have no part in a great 
mind,’ was thy last precept—-how much better didst thou know me 
than I knew myself. Strengthen and guide henceforth my weak 
and sinful nature.” 

Such were the emotions of the artist, while all Milan and Italy 
rang with the fame of the work which he himself so bitterly repent- 
ed. All flocked to see it, and his renown was at its highest zenith. 
He shunned the applause which it attracted, and in a humble spirit 
devoted himself to the pursuit of a nobler triumph than he had 
already achieved—the triumph over himself. 

This is the history of that celebrated painting, the Last Supper 
of Leonardo de Vinci, which is familiar to all, from the innumerable 
copies transmitted to posterity, and distributed through every civi- 
lized country, by the penciland the burin. It is still in the refectory 
of the Dominican convent, at Milan, though, having sustained much 
injury from ill-usage, especially when the convent was occupied by 
French troops, at the close of the last century, it gives the traveller 
now but an indistinct idea of its original glory. 


Leonardo de Vinci, in 1520, visited France in consequence of 
the pressing solicitation of the noble and chivalric Francis I. His 
health was feeble, and the King often came to see him at Fontain- 
bleau. 
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One day when he entered, Leonardo rose up in his bed to receive 
him, but, in the effort, fainted from excess of weakness. Francis 
hastened to support him, but the eyes of the artist had closed for- 
ever; and Leonardo lay encircled in the arms of the monarch. 
Such was the death of the subject of the foregoing sketch. 


NATURE*—A PROSE POEM. 


Minds of the highest order of genius draw their thoughts most 
immediately from the Supreme Mind, which is the fountain of all 
finite natures. And hence they clothe the truths they see and feel, 
in those forms of nature which are generally intelligible to all ages 
of the world. With this poetic instinct, they have a natural ten- 
dency to withdraw from the conventions of their own day; and 
strive to forget, as much as possible, the arbitrary associations 
created by temporary institutions and local peculiarities. Since the 
higher laws of suggestion operate in proportion as the lower laws 
are made subordinate, suggestions of thought by mere proximity of 
time and place must be subtracted from the habits of the mind that 
would cultivate the principle of analogy; and this principle of sug- 
gestion, in its turn, must be made to give place to the higher law of 
cause and effect; and at times even this must be set aside, and 
Reason, from the top of the being, look into the higher nature of 
original truth, by Intuition,—no unreal function of our nature: 

Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
Which, of themselves, our minds impress; 
That we can feed these minds of ours, 
In a wise passiveness. 

But if it is precisely because the most creative minds take the 
symbols of their thoughts and feelings from the venerable imagery 
of external nature, or from that condition of society which is most 
transparent in its simplicity, that, when they utter themselves, they 
speak to all ages, it is also no less true, that this is the reason 
why the greatest men, those of the highest order of intellect, often 
do not appear very great to their contemporaries. Their most pre- 
cious sayings are naked, if not invisible, to the eyes of the conven- 
tional, precisely because they are free of the thousand circumstances 
and fashions which interest the acting and unthinking many. The 
greatest minds take no cognizance of the local interests, the party 
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spirit, and the pet subjects of the literary coteries of particular 
times and places. Their phraseology is pure from the ornament 
which is the passing fashion of the day. As, however, they do not 
think and speak for their own order only, as they desire to address 
and receive a response from the great majority of minds—even 
from those that doubt their own power of going into the holy of 
holies of thought for themselves—there is needed the office of an in- 
termediate class of minds, which are the natural critics of the human 
race. For criticism, in its worthiest meaning, is not, as is too 
often supposed, fault-finding, but interpretation of the oracles of ge- 
nius. Critics are the priests of literature. How often, like other 
priests, they abuse their place and privilege, is but too obvious. 
They receive into their ranks the self-interested, the partisan, the 
lover of power, besides the stupid and frivolous; and thus the 
periodical literature of the day is in the rear, rather than in ad- 
vance of the public mind. 

After this preamble, which we trust has suitably impressed the 
minds of our readers with the dignity of the critical office, we 
would call all those together who have feared that the spirit of 
poetry was dead, to rejoice that such a poem as * Nature” is written. 
It grows upon us as we reperuse it. It proves to us, that the only 
true and perfect mind is the poetic. Other minds are not to be 
despised, indeed ; they are germs of humanity; but the poet alone 
is the man—meaning by the poet, not the versifier, nor the painter 
of outward nature merely, but the total soul, grasping truth, and ex- 
pressing it melodiously, equally to the eye and heart. 

The want of apprehension with which this poem has been re- 
ceived, speaks ill for the taste of our literary priesthood. Its title 
seems to have suggested to many persons the notion of some ele- 
mentary treatise on physics, as physics; and when it has been 
found that it treats of the metaphysics of nature—in other words, 
of the highest designs of God, in forming nature and man in relations 
with each other—it seems to have been laid down with a kind of 
disgust, as if it were a cheat; and some reviewers have spoken of it 
with a stupidity that is disgraceful alike to their sense, taste, and 
feeling. 

It has, however, found its readers and lovers, and those nota few ; 
the highest intellectual culture and the simplest instinctive inno- 
cence have alike received it, and felt it to be a divine Thought, 
borne on a stream of ‘English undefiled,’ such as we had almost 
despaired could flowin this our world of grist and saw mills, whose 
utilitarian din has all but drowned the melodies of nature. The time 
will come, when it will be more universally seen to be “a gem of 
purest ray serene,” and be dived after, into the dark unfathomed 
caves of that ocean of frivolity, which the literary productions of the 


present age spread out to the eyes of despair. 
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We have said that ‘ Nature” is a poem; butit is written in prose. 
The author, though “wanting the accomplishment of verse,” is a 
devoted child of the great Mother; and comes forward bravely in 
the midst of the dust of business and the din of machinery; and 
naming her venerable name, believes that there is a reverence 
for it left, in the bottom of every heart, of power to check the innu- 
merable wheels for a short Sabbath, that all may listen to her 
praises. 

In his introduction, he expresses his purpose. He tells us, that 
we concede too much to the sceptic, when we allow every thing ven- 
erable in religion to belong to history. He tells us that were there 
no past, yet nature would tell us great truths; and, rightly read, 
would prove the prohecies of revelation to be ‘*a very present God ;” 
and also, that the past itself, involving its prophets, divine lawgivers, 
and the human life of Him of Nazareth, is comparatively a dead letter 
to us, if we do not freshen these traditions in our souls, by opening our 
ears to the living nature which forevermore prepares for, and re- 
echoes, their sublime teachings. 

“The foregoing generations,” he says, “beheld God face to face: we, through 
their eyes. Why should not we also enjoy anoriginal relation tothe Universe ?” 

Why should we not indeed? for we not only have the Universe, 
which the foregoing generations had, but themselves also. Why 
are we less wise thanthey? Why has our wisdom less of the cer- 
tainty of intuition than theirs? Is it because we have more chan- 
nels of truth? It may beso. The garden of Eden, before the fall 
of man, and when God walked in its midst, was found to be a less 
effective school of virtue, than the workshop of a carpenter, in a 
miserable town of Judea, of which ‘an Israelite without guile’ 
could ask, ‘‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?” And is not 
this, by the way, a grave warning to the happily circumstanced of 
all time to tremble—lest they grow morally passive, just in proportion 
to their means of an effective activity? With the religion of history 
must always be combined the religion of experience, in order to a 
true apprehension of God. The poet of “ Nature” is a preacher of 
the latter. Let us “hear him gladly,” for such are rare. 

The first Canto of this song respects the outward form of Nature. 
He sketches it in bold strokes. The stars of Heaven above—the 
landscape below—the breathing atmosphere around—and the living 
forms and sounds—are brought up to us, by the loving spirit of the 
singer; who recognizes in this drapery of the world without, the 
same Disposer that arranged the elements of his own conscious soul. 
Thus, in his first recognition of Nature’s superficies, he brings us to 
Theism. There is a God. Our Father is the author of Nature. 
The brotherly “ nod’’ of companionship assures us of it. 

But wherefore is Nature?” The next Canto of our Poem answers 
this question in the most obvious relation. It is an answer that 
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“all men apprehend.” Nature’s superficies is for the well-being 
of man’s body, and the advantage of his material interests. This 
part of the book requires no interpretation from the critic. Men 
are active enough concerning commodity, to understand whatever is 
addressed to them on this head. At least there is no exception but 
in the case of the savage of the tropics. His mind has not explored 
his wants even to the extent of his body. He does not comprehend 
the necessities of the narrowest civilization. But whoever reads 
Reviews, whoever can understand our diluted English, can under- 
stand still better this concentrated and severely correct expression 
of what every child of civilization experiences every day. There is 
but one sentence here, that the veriest materialist can mistake. He 
may not measure all that the poet means when he says, man is thus 
conveniently waited upon in order “that he may work.” He may 
possibly think that “ work”’ relates to the physical operations of 
manufacture or agriculture. But what is really meant is no less 
than this; “man is fed that he may work”’ with his mind; add to 
the treasures of thought; elaborate the substantial life of the spirit- 
ual world. This is a beautiful doctrine, and worthy to be sung to 
the harp, with a song of thanksgiving. Undoubtedly Nature, by 
working for man with all her elements, is adequate to supply 
him with so much “commodity” that the time may be anticipated 
when all men will have leisure to be artists, poets, philosophers,— 
in short, to live through life in the exercise of their proper humani- 
ty. God speed to the machinery and application of science to the 
arts which is to bring this about ! 

The third Song is of Nature’s Beauty, and we only wonder why 
it was not sung first; for surely the singer found out that Nature 
was beautiful, before he discovered that it was convenient. Some 
children, we know, have asked what was the use of flowers, and, 
like little monkeys, endeavouring to imitate the grown-up, the bear- 
ings of whose movements they could not appreciate, have planted 
their gardens with potatoes and beans, instead of sweet-briar and 
cupid’s-delights. But the poet never made this mistake. In the 
fullness of his first love for his “ beautiful mother,” and his “ gentle 
nest,”’ he did not even find out those wants, which the commodity 


of Nature supplies. 

“Give me health and a day,” he says, “ and I will make the pomp of emperors ri- 
diculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the sunset and moonrise my Paphos and un- 
imaginable realms of faerie; broad noon shall be my England of the senses and 
understanding; the night shall be my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams.” 

If this subjection of all nature to himself does not prove intimate 
acquaintance, the following severe truth of fact must do so: 

“The shows of day, the dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in 
blossom, stars, moonlight shadows in the still water, and the like, if too eagerly 
hunted, become shows merely, and mock us with their unreality. Go out of the 
house to see the moon and ‘its mere tinsel,” &c. 
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The second passage on Beauty, is one of those which recalls the 
critic to the office of interpreter, for it is one which the world has 
called mystical. To say the same thing in worse English, the 
oracle here tells us, that if we look on Nature with pleasurable emo- 
tions only, and without, at the same time, exerting our moral pow- 
ers, the mind grows effeminate, and thus becomes incapable of per- 
ceiving the highest beauty of whose original type the external forms 
are but the varied reflections or shadows. When man’s moral 
power is in action, the mind spontaneously traces relations between 
itself and surrounding things, and there forms with Nature one 
whole, combining the moral delight which human excellence in- 
spires, with that suggested by Nature’s forms. 

The next passage rises a step higher in the praise of Beauty. It 
recognizes the cherishing influence of Nature’s forms upon the fa- 
culties. Nature not only calls out taste, not only glorifies virtue, 
and is in its turn by virtue glorified, but it awakens the creative 
impulse—God’s image in man. Hence Art, or “ Nature in minia- 
ture.” And the works of Art lead back to Nature again. Thus 
Beauty circulates, and becomes an aspect of Eternity. 

The next chapter, showing that Language is founded on material 
Nature, is quite didactic. But even here one critic* quotes a sen- 
tence, of which he says, he cannot understand ‘“ what it means.” 

“ This relation between the mind and matter is not fancied by some poet, but 
stands in the will of God, and so is free to be known by all men. It appears to men, 
or it does not appear.” 


Where lies the obscurity? We have heard some men say that 
they did not believe that the forms of Nature bore any relation to 
the being of God, which his children could appreciate; but even 
these men could not understand the simple proposition of the oppo- 
site theory. Men may think that all nations, whose language has 
yet been discovered, have called youth the morning of life, by 
accident ; but it is inconceivable that they should not understand the 
simple words in which other men say that there is no accident in 
the world, but all things relate to the spirit of God to which man also 
has relation and access. Perhaps, however, it is the second sen- 
tence which in unintelligible, “it appears to men, or it does not ap- 
pear.” In other words, to people with open eyes there are colors; 
to people with shut eyes, at least, to those born blind, there are no 
colors. 

But having come to this fact, viz: that “the relation between 
mind and matter stands in the will of God,’ our poet grows silent 
with wonder and worship. The nature of this relation he acknow- 
ledges to be the yet unsolved problem. He names some of the 
principal men who have attempted a solution. Many readers of his 
book would have been glad, had he paused to tell us, in his brief 
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comprehensive way, what was thesolution of Pythagoras, and Plato, 
Bacon, Leibnitz, and Swedenborg, with remarks of his own upon 
each. 

As to his own solution, some say he is unintelligible, talks darkly. 
They do not seem to have observed that he says nothing in the way 
of solution, so that nothing can be darkly said. This is what has 
disappointed the best lovers of his book. But if he does not give 
his own solution of the enigma, he does what is next best, he tells 
us the condition of solving it ourselves. 

“A life in harmony with nature, the love of truth and of virtue, will purge the eyes 
to understand her text. By degrees we may come to know the primitive sense of the 
permanent objects of Nature, so that the world shall be to us an open book, and every 
form significant of the hidden life and final cause.” 

The chapter on Discipline is still more didactic than the one on 
Language. The first portion treats of the formation of the Under- 
standing by the ministry of Nature to the senses, and faculty of de- 
duction. The second section is in a higher strain. It treats of the 
developement of the Reason and Conscience, by means of that rela- 
tion between matter and mind, which “appears” so clearly to 
some men, and to all in a degree. It is a pity to give an extract 
from what is so fine in the whole, but a single sentence must give 
the hint to the character of this section: 

“The moral influence of Nature upon every individual, is the element of truth 
which it illustrates to him. Who can estimate this? Who can guess how much 
firmness the seabeaten rock has taught the fisherman? How much tranquillity has 
been reflected to man from the azure sky, over whose unspotted deep the winds for- 
ever more drive flocks of stormy clouds, and leave no wrinkle nor stain? How much 
industry and providence and affection we have caught from the pantomime of brutes ? 
What a searching preacher of self-command is the varying phenomenon of health?” 

In the last part of this chapter on Discipline, the author makes a 
bold sally at the cause of the analogy between the external world 
and the moral nature. He implies that causes (the spiritual seeds 
of external things) are identical with the principles that constitute 
our being ; and that virtues (the creations of our own heaven-aided 
wills ) correspond to God’s creations in matter; the former being 
the natural growth in the moral world, the latter the natural growth 
in the material world; or to vary the expression once more, Good- 
ness being the projection inward—Beauty the projection outward— 
of the same all-pervading Spirit. 

Our author here leaves the didactic, and “the solemn harp’s har- 
monious sound”? comes full upon the ear and the heart from the 
next Canto of his poem—Idealism. No part of the book has been 
so mistaken as this. Some readers affect to doubt his Practical 
Reason, because he acknowledges, that we have no evidence of there 
being essential outlying beings, to that which we certainly see, by 
consciousness, by looking inward, except ‘a constant faith’ 
which God gives us of this truth. But why should ‘the noble 
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doubt,’ which marks the limit of the understanding, be so alarming, 
when it is found to be but an introduction of the mind to the supe- 
rior certainty residing in that ‘constant faith?’ Do we not ad- 
vance in truth, when we learn to change the childish feeling by 
which we ascribe reality to the ‘shows of things,’ for a feeling in- 
volving a sense of Gop, as the only real—immutable—the AHI in 
All? 

The theory of Idealism has doubtless been carried to absurdity 
by individuals who but half understood it ; and has still more often 
been represented in a way which was not only useless but injurious 
to minds entirely dependent on what others say: for, to borrow two 
good compounds from Coleridge, the half-Ideas of many would-be 
Idealist writers, have passed, perforce, into the no-Ideas of many 
would-be Idealist readers. But Mr. Emerson has sufficiently guarded 
his Idealism by rigorous and careful expression, to leave little excuse 
for cavilling at his words or thoughts, except, indeed, by professed 
materialists and atheists, to whom he gives no ground. 

“ The frivolous make themselves merry,” he says, ‘with the Ideal theory, as if 
its consequences were burlesque; as if it affected the stability of nature. It surely 
does not. God never jests with us, and will not compromise the end of Nature, by 
permitting any inconsequence in its procession. Any distrust of the permanence of 
laws, would paralyse the faculties ofman. Their permanence is sacredly respected, 
und his faith therein is perfect. The wheels and springs of man are all set to the 
hypothesis of the permanence of Nature. We are not built like a ship to be tossed, 
but like a house to stand.” 

IIe proceeds to give the progressive appearances of Nature, as the 
mind advances, through the ministry of the senses, to “the best and 
the happiest moments of life, those delicious awakenings of the 
higher powers,—the withdrawing of Nature before its God.” The 
means by which Nature herself, Poetic genius, Philosophy, both 
natural and intellectual—and, above all, Religion and Ethies, work, 
to idealize our thought and being, are then minutely pointed out. 
No careful thinker can dispute a step gf the process. We are 
tempted to quote all these pages and defy the materialist to answer 
them. But for those sober Christians, who ignorantly and incon- 
sistently fear Idealism, one paragraph will answer the purpose: 

“The first and last lesson in religion is, the things that are seen are temporal, the 
things that are unseen are eternal. It puts an affront upon Nature. It does that for 
the unschooled, which philosophy does for Berkely and Viasa. The uniform Jan- 
guage that may be heard in the churches of the most ignorant sects is, contemn the 
unsubstantial shows of the world; they are vanities, dreams, shadows, unrealities ; 
seek the realities of religion. The devotee flouts Nature. * * * * * * They 
might all better say of matter, what Michael Angelo said of external beauty, it is the 
Jrail and weary weed in which God dresses the soul, which he has called into time.” 

Many philosophers have stopped at Idealism. But, as Mr. 
Emerson says, this hypothesis, if it only deny, or question the ex- 
istence of matter “does not satisfy the demands of the Spirit. It 


leaves God out of me. It leaves me in the splendid labyrinth of my 
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perceptions, to wander without end. Then the heart resists it, 
because it baulks the affections, in denying substantive being to men 
and women.” 

Mr. Emerson then proceeds to his chapter on Spirit, by which he 
means to suggest to us the substantial essence of which Idealism is 
the intellectual form. But this chapter is not full enough, for the 
purposes of instruction. One passage is indeed of great signi- 
ficance : 

“But when, following the invisible steps of thought, we come to inquire, Whence 
is matter? and whereto?—many truths arise out of the depths of consciousness. 
We learn that the highest is present to the soul of man; that the great universal 
essence which is not wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but all in one and each 
entirely, is that for which all things exist, and that by which what they are; that 
Spirit creates ; that behind Nature, throughout Nature, Spirit is present, that Spirit 
is one and not compound; that Spirit does not act upon us from without, that is, in 
space of time, bu: spiritually or through ourselves. Therefore, that Spirit, that is the 
Supreme Being, does not build up Nature around us, but puts it forth through us, as 
the life of the tree puts forth new branches and leaves through the pores of the old. 
As a plant upon the bosom of God, he is nourished by unfailing fountains, and 
draws at his need inexhaustible power. Who can set bounds to the possibilities of 
Man? Once inspire the infinite, by being admitted to behold the absolute natures of 
justice and truth, and we learn that man has access to the entire mind of the Creator 
in the finite. This view, which admonishes me where the sources of wisdom and 
power lie, and points to virtue as 

‘The golden key 
Which opes the palace of Eternity,’ 
carries upon its face, the highest certificate of truth, because it animates me to create 
my own world through the purification of my soul.” 

This is not only of refreshing moral aura, but it is a passage of 
the highest imaginative power, (taking the word imaginative in 
that true signification which farthest removes it from fanciful,) 
the mind must become purified indeed whieh can take this point of 
view, to look at “the great shadow pointing to the sun behind us.” 
Sitting thus at the footstool of God, it may realise that all that we 
see is created by the light that shines through ourselves. Not until 
thus purified, can it realise that those through whose being more 
light flows, see more than we do; and that others, who admit less 
light, see less. What assistance in human culture would the appli- 
cation of this test give us! How would our classifications of men 
and women be changed, did the positive pure enjoyment of Nature 
become the standard of judgment! But who may apply the stand- 
ard? Not every mawkish raver about the moon, surely, but only a 
comprehender of Nature. And has there yet been any one in 
human form, who could be called a comprehender of Nature, save 
Him who had its secret, and in whose hands it was plastic, even to 
the raising of the dead? 

Mr. Emerson must not accuse us of ingratitude, in that after he had 
led his readers to this high point of view, they crave more, and accuse 
him of stopping short, where the world most desires and needs farther 
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guidance. We want him to write another book, in which he will 
give us the philosophy of his “ orphic strains,” whose meaning is 
felt, but can only be understood by glimpses. 

He does, indeed, tell us that “the problem of restoring to the 
world original and eternal beauty,” (in other words, of seeing Na- 
ture and Life in their wholeness), “is solved by the redemption of 
the soul.” It is not unnecessary for the philosopher thus to bring 
his disciples round, through the highest flights of speculation, to the 
primitive faith of the humblest disciple, who sits, in the spirit of a 
child, at the feet of Jesus. But we should like to hear Mr. Emer- 
son’s philosophy of Redemption. It is very plain that it consists 
of broad and comprehensive views of human culture; worthy to 
employ the ‘whole mind of one who seeks reproduction of Christ 
within himself, by such meditations as the following, which must 


be our last extract: 


“Is not Prayer also a study of truth—a sally of the soul into the unfound infinite ? 
No man ever prayed heartily without learning something. But when a faithful 
thinker, resolute to detach every object from personal relations, and see it in the light 
of thought, shall, at the same time, kindle science with the fire of the holiest affections, 


then will God go forth anew into the creation.” 


Thus far we had written, and laid our manuscript aside, when Mr. 
Emerson’s Oration, (delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Cambridge, August 31, 1837,) was laid upon our table. This is in- 
deed a brave call upon the American scholar, ‘in strains that might 
create a soul under the ribs of death.” 

The main doctrine of this oration is, that the essential function of 
the scholaris THINKING ; not thinking as an individual, but as man. 
All the general truth he arrives at, and only that, gives him a title to 
call himself man-TuinktNG. To unfold among men this thinking 
man, which is no individual thinker, but into which every individual 
thinker rises, in his highest moments, Mr. Emerson speaks, firstly, 
of the influence of Nature upon the mind, awakening the impulse to 
classification, which is science ; secondly, of the influence of forego- 
ing generations, whose minds are recorded in books, which he shows 
were made for man, and not man for them; and, thirdly, of the ef- 
fect of strenuous action in real life. 

We must let him speak for himself on this third head. The 
passage which follows will show, as well as any other, both 
the practical reason and the lofty imagination which unite in this 
gifted scholar. What St. Paul says, shall be done “ in the twinkling 
of an eye,” is here analysed for our deliberate contemplation. 


“So much only of life as I know by experience—so much of the wilderness have I 
vanquished and planted, or so far have I extended my being, my dominion. I do 
not see how any mancan afford, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, tospare any 
action in which he can partake, It is pearls and rubiesto his discourse. Drudgery, 
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calamity, exasperation, want, are instructors in eloquence and wisdom. The true 
scholar grudges every opportunity of action past by, as a loss of power. 

“Tt is the raw material out of which the intellect moulds the most spendid products: 
A strange process too, this, by which experience is converted into thought, as a mul- 
berry leaf is converted into satin. The manufacture goes on at all hours. 

“The actions and events of ourchildhood and youth, are now matters of calmest 
observation. They lie like fair pictures on the air. Not so with our recent actions 
—with the business which we now have in hand. On this we are quite unable to 
speculate. Our affections as yet circulate through it. Weno more feel or know it, 
than we feel the feet, orthe hand, or the brain of our body. 'The new deed is yet a 
part of life—remains for a time immersed in our unconscious life. In some contem- 
plative hour, it detaches itself from life, like a ripe fruit, to become a thought of the 
mind. Instantly, it is raised, transfigured; the corruptible has put on incorruption. 
Always now it is an object of beauty, however base its origin and neighbourhood. 
Observe, too, the impossibility of antedating this act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, 
and cannot shine—it is a dull grub. But suddenly, without observation, the self- 
same thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel of wisdom. So is there no fact, 
no event in our privates history, which shall not, sooner or later, lose its adhesive 
inert form, and astonish us by soaring from our body into the empyrean. Cradle 
and infancy, school and play-ground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, the 
love of little maids and berries, and many another fact that once filled the whole 
sky, are gone already; friend and relative, profession and party, town and country, 
nation and world, must also soar and sing.” 


And again: 


“The mind now thinks, now acts; and each fit reproduces the other. When the 
artist has exhausted his materials—when the fancy no longer paints—when thoughts 
are no longer apprehended, and books are a weariness—he has always the resource 
to live. Character is higher than intellect. Thinking is the functioh;—living 
is the functionary. The stream retreats toits source. A great soul will be strong 
to live, as well as strong to think. Does he lack organ or medium to impart his 
truths? He can still fall back on this elemental force of living them. This is a to- 
tal act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur of justice shine in his affairs 
Let the beauty of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “far from fame” who 
dwell and act with him, will feel the force of his constitution in the doings and pas- 
sages of the day, better than it can be measured by any public and designed display. 
Time shall teach him that the scholar loses no hour which the man lives. Herein 
he unfolds the sacred germ of his instinct—screened from influence. What is lost in 
seemliness, is gained in strength. Not out of those on whom systems of education 
have exhausted their culture, comes the helpful giant to destroy the old or to build 
the new, but out of unhandselled savage nature, out of terrible Druids and Ber- 
serkins, come out at last Alfred and Shakespeare. 

“T hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be said of the dignity and ne- 
cessity of labour to every citizen. There is virtue yet in the hoe and spade, for 
learned as well as for unlearned hands. And labour is every where welcome; 
always are we invited to work—only be this limitation observed, that a man shall 
not for the sake of wider activity sacrifice any opinion to the popular judgments and 
modes of action.” 


From the means of the scholar’s education, the orator then pro- 
ceeds to his duties. ‘They are such,” he says, ‘as become man- 
thinking. They may all be comprised in self-trust. The office of the 
scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men, by showing them 
facts amid appearances. 
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We will work with our own hands; we will speak our own minds. 
Then shall man no longer be a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual 
indulgence. The dread of man, and the love of man, shall bea wall 
of defence and a wreath of love around all; and a nation of men will 
for the first time exist, because each believes himself inspired by 
the divine soul which inspires all men.” 


THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 
Spirit of Peace, sweet vision, come again 
Alluring phantom—stay thy wayward flight! 
Forever distant must thy form remain, 
Or fondly haunt, to vanish from my sight— 
Yet 1 will watch, and in the hour of prayer 
Spirit, may hope to feel thy influence there. 


Is it in dreams that thou art only found, 
When the tossed mind is sunk in tranquil rest, 
That thy far shadow floats in brightness round, 
And for a moment soothes the tortured breast ! 
Yes, yes, sweet spirit, beautiful thou art, 
When thus in dreams thou steal’st upon the heart! 


There is a light falls on the distant sea, 

From midnight stars that o’er its billows shine ; 
A music in the wild waves’ melody, 

That seems the breathings of thy voice divine; 
I gaze, and fancy pictures thee afar, 
In every silvery cloud, and Heaven illuming star. 


I hear thy step upon the grassy mound ; 
I feel thee in the zephyr murmuring by ; 
The gush of waters, with their fresh’ning sound, 
And the deep glory of the twilight sky. 
No, not with pomp or splendor dost thou dwell ; 
‘Thy home, the lonesome weod, the mountain and the dell. 
Spirit of Peace—once more my weary eyes 
Turn to those fields that stretch beyond my sight ; 
To those dim hills that melt in golden skies, 
And image there, thy wings of radiant light ; 
See thee in passing clouds, and catch the gleam 


f thy bright shadow in the glassy stream. 
C. E. da P. 
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THE CHARTER, 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF CONNECTICUT. 


By the Author of “ The South-West” and “ Lafitte.” 


I. 


At the close of an autumnal day in 1668, a troop of horse might 
have been seen winding their way southwardly along a forest-path, 
by the banks of the Connecticut river. At its head, side by side, rode 
two cavaliers. The elder was about thirty-five years of age, of a 
noble presence and a dignified and soldierly air. The visor of a hel- 
met shaded the upper portion of his face, though it did not conceal 
the fire of a pair of piercing blue eyes, over which square and mas- 
sive brows were sternly and habitually bent. His complexion had 
once been fair, if we might judge from the light flaxen locks flowing 
abundantly over his shoulders after the fashion of the period. Ex- 
posure to many climates had now robbed his skin of the blond, and 
given it a brown hue—a shade more befitting a warrior’s cheek. A 
well-trimmed beard, extending from ear to ear, swept his breast-plate. 
His upper lip was graced by a handsome mustache, a thought darker 
than hishair. It nearly hid his mouth,—which, so far as it could be 
discovered, was finely shaped, with the lips pressed together with an 
air of determination. When he spoke, however, it wore a more 
agrecable expression, with which his full and manly voice har- 
monized ; yet, nevertheless, there was something in his countenance 
that repelled confidence. His person was protected by the demi- 
proof armour of that day; the period when the mailed knight, in 
a state of chrysalis, was merging into the modern officer. Over 
his breast-plate, which was indented, but highly burnished, was 
passed a broad buff belt, to which was appended a serviceable sword ; 
from his holsters also protruded the butts of a richly ornamented 
pair of Spanish pistols, then in as much repute as the Damascus blade 
a few centuries earlier. He was well mounted on a large brown 
English horse; and, as he paced along, he sat like a man to whom 
the saddle is a familiar seat. Although, from time to time he would 
interchange thoughts with his companion, his general manner was 
taciturn and grave. 

The other was a youth who had not yet numbered quite twenty 
summers. His figure was slight and elegant; his manners careless, 
but graceful, and an air of rank and high breeding was evident in 
every movement. His cheek was dark as the Italian’s; his eyes 
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were black and brilliant; by turns piercing or tender, indolent or 
flashing. His raven and luxuriant hair fell about his neck in natu- 
ral curls, lifting in the evening wind, and waving and flowing like 
the wanton tresses of a young girl. A slight mustache darkened 
his upper lip, but did not hide his fine mouth. He wore a plain, but 
rich suit of mourning. His breast-plate and scabbard were also of 
the same sable hue. He rode a snow white horse, with a long, 
sweeping tail, and with the eye and limb ofan Arabian barb; which, 
as it ambled by the side of the larger steed, picked its steps as dain- 
tily as ifit had been shod with the slippers of Cinderella. The gene- 
ral tone of his manner was a graceful indolence and an elegant non- 
chalance, though altogether divested of any, even the least grain of 
foppery. Witha face as strongly marked with intelligence and good 
sense, as that of his older companion, and a look indicating a still 
haughtier spirit, his whole appearance was strikingly in contrast 
with his; inviting confidence and friendship in men,—in women, 
love. ‘The two seemed to be, however, on the most familiar terms 
of intimacy, notwithstanding their opposite characters and the addi- 
tional disparity of their years. Near them rode a black servant in 
a gorgeous livery, upon which he evidently prided himself. 

Behind these cavaliers rode two more gentlemen—one of them 
was a large, heavy man, apparelled much like the elder cavalier 
above mentioned ; the other, save a sword at his side, and pistols 
in his holsters, wore the black dress of acitizen. The former had a 
bold look and unpleasant eye. The latter was a man of a milder 
cast. They conversed together while they rode along, as if deeply 
interested in their subject, addressing each other respectively as 
Randolph and Dudley; the last name being applied to the citizen. 
{n the rear of these, riding two abreast, came a lengthened column 
of horse, consisting mostly of mounted grenadiers, with perhaps, 
half score of dragoons—a band of rough, stalworth looking warricrs. 
Their brows were covered with iron helmets, crested with horse- 
hair, and they wore heavy breast and thigh pieces. They all had 
broadswords hanging at their belts, and cumbersome matchlocks 
swung across their backs. With their huge proportions, war- 
worn visages, grizzly beards and fierce mustaches, they presented 
altogether a very truculent and formidable appearance. They trot- 
ted along in good order; some in stern silence, and as immovable 
in their saddles as statues; others in most unmilitary ease, jesting 
with a comrade; and one or two with their usual position reversed, 
seated with their backs to their horses’ heads, talking and laughing 
with those behind. A small party of Indians brought up the rear; 
two of whose number, we should have mentioned before, acted as 
guides, and ran atan untiring pace, a little in advance of the two cava- 
liers, balancing in their right hand tomahawks, secured to long 
poles, which served them as weapons of defence against wild beasts, 
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and assisted them in crossing ravines, scaling precipices, and clear- 
ing obstacles from the path of the horsemen. While the cavalcade 
are slowly trotting through the wood, we will turn to the two cava- 
liers. They have been riding for sometime without interchanging 
a word; the younger studying like an amateur the fine animal ac- 
tion of one of the half-naked, athletic Indian guides; the other 
busied in severe, and apparently far from agrecable, reflections. 

“*Mehercule!’’ said the younger, breaking silence, “I would en- 
ter that fellow on the right hand, against the best Athleta of the best 
days of Greece. Pity the old Romans had not known of the 
existence of this continent—they cculd have matched their arena 
then against the world. By Jove! Andross, we must pit two of 
these most supple heathens against each other, when we bivouac to- 
night. By the by! I should like to behold this fair mistress of 
thine. If report do not belie her, she has beauty. Think you she 
will not play you false in this Charter scheme? These women are 
the devil. There is no dependence to be placedinone of them. A 
man might tell as readily what’s o’clock by a church vane, as a wo- 
man’s mind by her tongue.” 

‘** You are severe, Trevor,” said the other smiling; ‘ Helen is not 
to be Weighed in the scale of other women.” 

‘Thou art a true lover, which doth put his mistress before all the 
world, an she werca black-a-moor,” said the younger, laughing and 
whisking his horse over the ears, by way of pastime, with an ivory 
riding whip, terminating in a green silk tassel. 

‘Her attachment to his Majesty’s Government,” continued the 
former, “is from principle.” 

‘“‘ And her attachment to your knightly self.” 

“Hist, boy!” he said, in an impatient, half-pleased tone. 

“Boy! By my manhood! an’ thou dist weara broadsword some 
four inches shorter than thou dost, I would quarrel with thee on that 
argument.” 

‘* Discretion is the only partof valor of which thou has any 
knowledge, Trevor. Cherish it. ”T will do thee service yet.” 

‘‘Gramercy for that! Thy wits brighten as thy love warms. 
*T will be at a white heat when you reach Hartford—then heaven 
save the mark! Your wit will flash and crackle like ‘thorns under 
a pot,’ as these puritans would phrase it.” 

‘“‘Humph! You should mount cap and bells, Edward. The sun 
is low,”’ he added, changing his tone. ‘ We must be near Hart- 
ford.” 

‘‘ Judging from the temperature of thy wit ’twere not quite a 
league.” 

‘*A truce to this folly,’ 


’ 


said Sir Edmund Andross, with a slight 


shade of pique in the tone of his voice; “ can you be serious?” 
‘As a puritan,” replied Trevor, smoothing his features. ‘ But,” 
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he asked, suddenly changing his manner, “do you really mean to 
obtain this Charter by the stratagem you spoke of? If the lady 
were of the right mettle, perhaps there were hopes of success.” 

‘* She is as loyal as I could wish.” 


“ Doubtless—’Tis said a woman has no politics, but her husband’s 
or lover’s.” ' 


«“Pish! She was educated in England, you are aware.” 

“True! ’T'was at court yousaw her. Pity thy breast-plate were 
not on, to have saved thy heart. ’T'was a pretty romance, your 
wooing! Methinks I could write a tale upon it, as ’twas given me 
by the pages. ’“I'was a sad parting that, when she sailed for 
America. This should end the first book. The second should be- 
gin with my hero, kneeling before his Majesty, and sueing for the 
governorship of the colonies, that he might be near his mistress. By 
the mass! *twere a brave theme. I could make a book, would 
surpass the Arabian Nights’ entertainments, and fit for the princess 
of Persia to read. "“T'were an excellent jest. It shall be done when 
I get back to London. To contemplate thy stern visage and vigor- 
ous beard, Andross, one would not believe thou wert, in verity, a 
sighing swain. ‘They say my cousin is charming. I hope she will 
second you bravely.” 

‘‘ There is no question.” 

“Yet, methinks, I would rather win this Charter by a score or 
two of good round blows with broadsword, than trust to Cupid’s ar- 
rows, be they never so sharp. Perhaps the council will resign it 
peaceably.” 

“If they do not, and I cannot obtain it through Helen, I shall try 
what virtue lieth in these arguments,” he said, casting a significant 
glance behind. 

“St. George and amen! Heaven arm their stubborn brains with 
obstinacy, if ’twill bring us to blows. Of all things I would like to 
give these refractory colonists asound pummeling.” 

‘*We must be near the termination of our march,” 
behind;” it is five days since we left Boston, and though the road 
hath been none of the best, we have sped well.” 

“This wilderness is not St. James’, as my limbs can testify,” 
said Randolph, lifting himself in the saddle and shaking his huge 
frame till his armour rung again. 

“And that thou art nota feather, thy mare’s limbs will testify, I'll 
be sworn,” said Trevor. ‘ Look, Andross! something of interest 
attracts the attention of our guides. See! my Athletais waving his 
hand. I will ride forward and learn what it is.” 

“Putting spurs to his horse, the young man dashed up the hill, 
followed more leisurely by his companion. On gaining the summit, 
where the Indians had halted, and were pointing southward, he be- 
held to his great joy, at the extremity of a lovely valley, partly cul- 


said the citizen 
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tivated, through which the limpid river gracefully wound, a solitary 
tower lifting its top above the trees. 

“‘Har’ford,”’ grunted the Indian, whose leopard-like motions had 
taken the fancy of Trevor. 

“‘ Hartford it is!’ repeated he. ‘ Andross, spur up! Our march 
is ended. Yonder lies the capital of the vast empire we are about 
to invade,” he continued, with playful irony. “ Behold the tower 
of your imperial palace. Heavens, what a magnificent scene !’’ he 
exclaimed with enthusiasm, as his eyes took in the prospect around 
him. 

Sir Edmund Andross, with the other gentlemen shared the plea- 
sureable emotions of the enraptured Trevor. For a few moments 
they lingered on the brow of the hill, over which their road wound, 
and silently gazed upon the scene before them. The first frost had 
fallen upon the forests the night preceding, and the sudden change 
which follows it, had passed upon the foliage. During the day, the 
path of the cavalcade had been only through the gloomy depths of 
the wilderness; the sun seldom penetrating the dense canopy of 
leaves above their heads, and their vision bound in a narrow space 
by the clocely-set trees which surrounded them. The prospect now 
spread out before their eyes, was therefore, from contrast the more 
striking. It was now the opening of the Indian summer; and the 
forests were dyed in the rich hues which in America mark this 
autumnal time. The glory of the scene they surveyed, mocks both 
the pencil of the painter and the pen of the writer. The cavaliers 
gazed with unmingled admiration on the scene. 

“ By St. George! there is no equal to this on the earth,” said 
Trevor with animation. “’Tis a beautiful world, Andross! See 
yonder maple! You would believe its leaves dropped blood. Mark 
the gold and silver of that birch, vieing with the emerald hue of its 
neighbour! And see the sapphire and carbuncle mingling with the 
dark green of yon water-oak. Look at the side of that hill, which 
is clothed with maple and chesnut to its summit! It shines with a 
light of its own! Observe whata golden hue it has given to the 
flood! One would swear the river run melted gold between its 
banks. How beautiful—how glorious! Why are our English 
autumns so dull and colorless in comparison ?”’ 

“The atmosphere of our Islands,” replied Sir Edmund, ‘is hu- 
mid, and deadens the action of the frost. The transition from sum- 
mer to autumn with us, is gradual; here, it takes place between 
sunset and sunrise.” 

‘Beautiful!’ said Trevor, casting his eyes lingeringly over the 
landscape, gilded by the setting sun; and then riding after his com- 
panion who had begun to follow the path to the forest beneath, he 
continued ; ‘last night this sea of foliage was green as the sea itself, 
or the emerald on thy little finger; and now all the jewels in the 
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earth’s mines, if they multiplied athousand times the changes of the 
prism, or rivalled the dies of the rainbow, could not match their 
colors. You have done well, Andross, to cast your lot in so fair a 
land. If thy mistress be, for a maiden, one half so fair, thou art a 
happy, as well as bold cavalier. ”Tismany years since I saw her. 
*[was before I went to Gottingen. If my memory serves me, she 
then held out the promise of great beauty.” 

“It is redeemed in her noble and lovely person.” 

“Is my cousin Kate equally fair? I have never seen her.” 

“f have not seen her yet. Tis said she is beautiful, though she 
is yet quite young.” 

“ Loyal?” 

‘As her father,” dryly answered Andross. ‘Forward!’ he 
cried to his troop, as the rear gained the level ground; “ close your 
files, and blow up your matches. Ride in silence, and ride well. 
Trot!” 

Thus speaking, the knight and his companions put spurs to their 
horses, and rode forward at a pace which promised a speedy termi- 
nation of their day’s march. After an hour’s ride, along a forest- 
road, which often brought them in sight of the river, but as fre- 
quently conducted them through the depths of the wood, they drew 
rein on an eminence half a mile from the town, which was indis- 
tinctly visible through the gathering twilight. 

«‘ Gentlemen,” said Sir Edmund Andross, after he had given the 
command to halt; “we are now before the place of our destination. 
I will go into the town alone, to reconnoitre, and learn what I can 
of public feeling. The troop will refresh themselves for half an hour, 
when, Trevor, I wish you to approach as near the town as possible 
without causing alarm, and await my orders.” 

The horses were tied together in parties to adjacent trees; all 
with their girths loosened, and several with their saddles taken off. 
The men had laid aside their heavy caps and breast-plates, and, 
seated on the grass in divisions, were taking their evening meal. In 
their rear, in various natural attitudes, were grouped the Indians, 
belonging to the party, they having kept up with it on foot without 
effort, also engaged in partaking of their frugal fare. The gigan- 
tic trees towering above—the dark defiles—the groups of horses 
and men—the Indian party in native costume—the two or three still 
mounted cavaliers in the foreground—the pacing sentinels—the 
sweeping river—the distant roofs and tower of the town—altogether 
presented an interesting and highly picturesque scene. 

‘*Now, Trevor,” said Sir Edmund Andross, looking around the 
camp, after having slightly refreshed himself, and finding all as he 
could wish, “I leave youin command. Preserve the strictest vigi- 
lance. At present I donot wish the Assembly to know that I have 
an armed force to sustain my claim. I will first try mild measures 
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with them. See that you are to horse within the half-hour and 
waiting me outside the town. Now let me assume the puritan.” 

Here the knight threw a citizen’s cloak over his warlike apparel, 
and exchanged his helmet for a flapped hat, which the slave hitherto 
had carried for his use. 

“Shall I accompany your Excellency? ” asked Dudley, placing a 
foot in his stirrup. 

“Not now, good citizen. ’Twill excite suspicion. You are well 
known. So is Randolph. Messieurs, I pray you be guided by 
my wishes. I will soon return. Follow me, Cato. Gentlemen, 
adieu !” 

Thus speaking, the knight threw himself across his saddle and 
followed by his African slave, disappeared on the road in the direc- 
tion of the town. 


II. 


A few historical incidents in the early history of Connecticut, will 
explain the circumstances which brought the imposing military 
cavalcade we have been describing, to that peaceful and unwonted 
region. 

In the year 1620, King James the First, by letters patent under 
the great sea] of England, incorporated Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
the Duke of Lennox, and forty noblemen and gentlemen, by the 
name of the “Plymouth Council,” and formally granted them that 
portion of America now embraced by New England. This is the 
original grant on which are constructed all subsequent grants 
made to the New England colonies. In 1630, the Earl of Warwick, 
who was President of the Plymouth Council, received from that 
body a special grant of that territory which now comprehends Con- 
necticut. This grant King Charles the First confirmed to him by 
a patent. The following year, under his own hand and seal, this no- 
bleman made a grant of the land to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord 
Brook and others; at the same time transferring to them the patent 
he had received from Charles the First. This is the original 
patent of Connecticut. The settlers of the new colony, by this con- 
veyance, became patentces of Lord Say and Seal. Notwithstanding 
the right conferred upon them by their patent, it became neces- 
sary, before they could open plantations, to purchase the Indian 
title to the lands. This was not finally effected until 1660, when 
the distinguished Sachem, Unceas, chief of the Mohegans, for “ cer- 
tain presents made to his satisfaction,” surrendered his last reserva- 
tion of hunting grounds, and gave the patentees a clear and ample 
deed of all the territory covered by their patent. 

The colony having added the native title to their patent, deter- 
mined in a general assembly to make application for a CHARTER 
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under the royal signature. Formally avowing their allegiance to 
his Majesty Charles the Second, and declaring in well-set terms, 
that all the inhabitants of the colony were his faithful and loving sub- 
jects, (it being soon after the Government of England was settled in 
King and Parliament,) they petitioned him for his grace and coun- 
tenance, and the confirmation of their rights and privileges. John 
Winthrop, Esquire, Governor of the colony, was appointed the 
agent to present the petition to his Majesty. In the petition, it was 
humbly represented, that the greatest part of the colony had been 
obtained from the Indians by grant, and “ valuable considerations ;” 
that some other part thereof had been obtained by conquest. 
“Governor Winthrop,” says the courteous historian, Trumbull, 
‘was a gentleman of address and elegant manners.”’ 

On being presented to the King, he took from his finger an ex- 
traordinary ring, of great price and beauty, and kneeling said : 

“Will your Majesty graciously condescend to accept this ring, 
which was a gift to my grandfather, from your Majesty’s father.” 

‘The King took the ring, gazed upon it a few moments with a 
sad countenance, and a tear was observed by those who stood 
around, to fall upon the jewel as he placed it reverently upon his 
finger. Turning to the petitioner, he said, with a pleasing voice, but 
with a melancholy air: 

‘No gift could have been so acceptable, fair sir, as this little me- 
morial of my unhappy sire. I shall hold it very dear.”’ 

Under these auspicious circumstances, the petition was presented, 
and received with “‘ uncommon grace and favour.”” On the twelfth 
of April, 1662, his Majesty granted the colony his letters patent, 
conveying to it the most ample privileges, under the great seal of 
England, and confirming to it the whole tract of country originally 
granted by Charles the First to the Earl of Warwick; and by him 
conveyed to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, in free and com- 
mon socage. It ordained nineteen gentlemen as one body corpor- 
ate and politic, by the name of “‘ Tut Governor AND ComMPANY OF 
THE Enceiish CoLtony or Connecticut 1n New ENGLAND, IN 
America,” in perpetual succession, with the right of exercising all 
powers inherent ina free corporation. It was expressly ordained 
by the Charter, that the colonists should share equally with the 
free and natural subjects of the realm of England, in the privileges 
of the British constitution. 

The Charter thus formally granted remained inviolate, until King 
James the Second came to the crown; aperiod of twenty-three 
years. This monarch brought to the throne a disposition cruel and 
tyrannical ; he was obstinate in his opinions—strong in his preju- 
dices ; and withal, a bigoted RomanCatholic. He began his reign by 
a wanton violation of the constitution of the three Kingdoms, and by 
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trampling on the laws and liberties of the people. In all transac- 
tions between the crown and the subjects, he evinced a remarkable 
destitution of the principles of honor and common faith; not only 
exhibiting frequent instances of flagrant injustice, but often times 
the want of humanity. More than forty corporations in England 
he deprived of their charters, including that of the city of London. 
The charters of Massachusetts and Rhode Island were demanded, 
and were either vacated or surrendered; and, with the exception, 
alone, of Connecticut, King James had appointed a general govern- 
ment over all New England. In this open and universal violation 
of kingly faith, the colonists of Conne:ticut could not, being Pro- 
testants, hope to escape ; and hourly trembled for the security of 
their Charter. Atlength, in July, 1685, the expected mandate came, 
in the shape ofa writ of quo warranto, issued against the Governor 
and Company, requiring their appearance before his Majesty, to 
show by what warrant they exercised certain powers and privi- 
leges. 

In this alarming crisis, the Governor called a special assembly, to 
consult on the means to be employed for the preservation of the 
colony. The result of this council was a petition to the crown, 
praying the continuance of the rights of the colonists. Instead of 
a reply, Edward Randolph, an indefatigable enemy to the provinces, 
came over from England bearing two writs more imperative than 
the first; and the December following, a fourth writ was served on 
the Governor and colony, requiring their appearance before his 
Majesty, “ within eight days of the purification of the blessed virgin.” 
In this affair the duplicity characteristic of most of the public acts 
of James the Second was remarkably exemplified; for the writs 
named no proper time for their appearance, which was, says the 
historian, in fact, “no time at all.” The colony not appearing, by 
its representatives, at time and place, all its chartered rights were 
declared vacated. 

In December, 1686, therefore, Sir Edmund Andross arrived at 
Boston to take upon himself, under the crown, the administration of 
the Government of New England, including of course, Connecticut. 
After he had become settled in his new government, he addressed 
the Governor and Company of Connecticut, informing them that he 
held a commission from his Majesty to receive their Charter ; further 
signifying his intention of marching to Hartford, to demand it in per- 
son at their hands, and assume the government. The Assembly was 
setting on the arrival of this epistle. Beneath its courteous and 
formal style, they had penetration enough to see that there was 
crouched a menace. Their reply was brief and decisive: “ We 
will never, of our own wills, exchange our liberties for your 
chains.” 
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Ill. 


The ancient borough of Hartford, for several days previous to the 
memorable thirty-first of October, was in a state of great and un- 
wonted agitation. Anxiety sat upon the brows of all men. The 
blacksmith deserted his anvil; the shoemaker his last; the shop- 
keeper his counter; the old crept from their chimney nook ; the 
young left their sports; the industrious became idle and the idle 
busy,—to collect together in groups, to discuss the perilous state of 
the time. The Assembly had met daily in the town-hall to examine 
the position in which they stood, and devise measures for preserving 
the Charter. The evening on which Sir Edmund Andross entered 
the town, they were still in session. Favored by his disguise and 
the thickening night, he rode along its principal thoroughfare, with- 
out meeting any interruption. As he passed the town-hall,—its size 
and location rendering it conspicuous, even toa stranger,—the lights 
in the windows and a throng about its doors, showed that the co- 
lonial council were assembled there. 

He rode on at a pace that soon brought him and his slave in front 
of an imposing mansion, aristocratically lifting its snow white walls 
amid a grove of stately trees. It appeared to be placed in the 
midst of extensive grounds, partly lawn, partly garden, with an 
avenue leading from its portico to the street. Here it terminated 
in a spacious gateway, the pillars of which were surmounted by two 
small lions, sculptured from the red free stone which abounds in 
that region. He drew up at the gate, dismounted, and bidding the 
slave secure the horses and follow him, he cautiously entered the 
avenue. Moving lightly, and listening as he went, he approached 
the house, two or three apartments of which were lighted, giving it 
a lively and hospitable appearance. 

‘Take this ring, Cato,”’ he said stepping aside, as he spoke, to 
the covert of a large chesnut which grew near the house, its huge 
limbs almost touching it; ‘* Ask for Helen,—you saw her in Eng- 
land. Tell her I wait here to see her.” 

The slave was soon in the house, and after a moment’s delay, an 
elegant woman, not more than twenty years of age, made her ap- 
pearance in the hall, the whole range of which, the door being open, 
Andross commanded from his post of observation. 

“‘Did you desire to speak with me?” she asked, advancing with 
graceful dignity and with a condescending manner. ‘* What! Cato?” 
she exclaimed in a tone between surprise and pleasure. 

“You are not alone?’ Where is o 

“Here be um ring, Missus. ” 

The lady seized the emerald, gazed upon it for an instant,— 
pressed it to her lips, and then asked in a low eager tone, “* Where ?”’ 

“Dere!’’ replied the negro, pointing with his chin and a jerk of 
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his shoulder towards the chesnut. Helen flew past him, and the 
next moment was pressed to the heart of her lover. 


IV. 


Helen Pierpont was the orphan niece and adopted daughter of 
Governor Treat. He had taken her, in infancy, to replace the loss 
of an only child, and had transferred to his protegée all his paternal 
love. When she was twelve years of age he sent her to England, 
where she received a superior education, and where her manners 
were formed on the most fashionable and high-bred scale. In Lon- 
don, on her presentation to court, Sir Edmund Andross, an accom- 
plished cavalier and a favorite, both of his prince and the ladies of 
the court, saw her, and became enamored of her. He sought her 
society, and the week before she set sail for the province, he had re- 
ceived from the lips of the haughty American beauty, a confession 
of requitedlove. Sir Edmund Andross was aman of the world,— 
a brave soldier,—a polished gentleman,—and withal, a courtier of 
Charles the Second’s reign. His face and figure were unexception- 
able ; and although his nature was somewhat stern and his temper 
hasty,—Helen saw in both, rather the natural attributes of the sol- 
dier, than the failings of the man. 

His powers of pleasing were various and unsurpassed. He knew 
how to awaken from its secret recesses the love that slumbers in the 
maiden’s heart, and seldom failed in creating an interest in the bo- 
soms of those he sought to please. At his ardent solicitation, the 
King gave him the government of New England; and shortly 
afterwards he set sail for his province. He remained in Boston no 
longer than was necessary to receive the submission of the colonies 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and settle himself in his gov- 
ernment. He then, at the head of sixty grenadiers, a few dragoons, 
and a party of Indians marched upon Hartford, for the purpose of 
personally receiving the submission of the refractory colony, or en- 
forcing his demand at the sword’s point. Bold, persevering, and 
ambitious, he permitted no obstacles to stand between desire and 
possession. To resolve was, with him, to execute. No minor con- 
siderations had weight, when his individual interests were at stake. 
When he found persuasion ineffectual, he would then display his true 
disposition, and show himself divested, not only of moral principle 
and political faith, but, where he could exercise the power, cruel and 
tyrannical. Such was Sir Edmund Andross;—such the minion of 
Charles the Second ;—-appointed by him Governor of the colonies 
of puritans,—and such was the man who had won the affection of 
the haughty and fascinating Helen Pierpont. 

“Helen,” said Sir Edmund Andross, after the first words of 
meeting were interchanged,—receiving her arm and walking from 
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the house, down a retired path, ‘I have come for the Charter.’ 

“The council will never give it up, Edmund.” 

“T must compel them to do so.” 

“Oh, no. Remember my father is 

“T do. But there is no alternative, unless 

‘* What ?”’ she demanded with interest. 

‘You can obtain it for me,” he answered hesitatingly. 

“That would not benefit you. *Twould not be a surrender. ” 

“TI care not, so that [ hold itin my possession, how it comes into 
my hands. *T will be equivalent toa surrender, ultimately,—as they 
will have no visible basis on which to found a plea of rights. ”’ 

Helen reflected. ‘ His Majesty’s commands should be obeyed,-- 
Edmund,” she said, after a moment’s silence, as if she was weighing 
her duty to her sovereign, against her duty to her uncle and bene- 
factor. “If I obtain the patent for you, will you respect my father ?”’ 

“TI will make him one of my council, and neither his power and 
influence with the colonists, nor his personal dignity, shall suffer. 
He shall still govern, though not in name.” 

“It shall be done. If my father be traitorous to his liege King, 
Iwill not be; butasa loyal subject, do my best to serve his Majesty.” 

‘Spoken like yourself, Helen. How will you get possession of 
it? I trust more to you than to my whole troop. ” 

“Listen. It is kept in a drawer in a bureau in the Governor’s 
library, where all state papers are lodged. The key is in his escri- 
toire, which he never locks. Remain here. In five minutes I will 
place it in your hands.” 

“Excellent. Hist! we are not alone.” 

“Tis a bird we have frightened from its perch,” said Helen list- 
ening. ‘Adieu! I will not be long absent. 

“Run no risks, dear Helen,” he said, detaining her. 

‘There is none, whatever. The Governor is at the Assembly 
room,—and there is no one in the house but the old house-keeper 
and servants.” 

“‘T will then go with you.” 

“ Not for the world.” 

“I will at least accompany you to the portico.” 

** But not a step farther. ”’ 

The latter part of this conversation took place near an arbour, a 
some distance from the house, whither their path had conducted 
them. Together the conspirators now left it, and retraced their 
steps, by the circuitous walk, to the dwelling. There were, however, 
feet which sought no path, but flew over the ground, the shortest route 
to the mansion, heedless of flower-beds or bushes, lawn or loam ;— 
and bounding along with the light tread and fleetness of the hunted 
fawn. They were the feet of Catharine Wyllys,—the ‘Cousin 


Kate’ alluded to by the gay Trevor. 
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Catharine Wyllys was the daughter of one of the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic gentlemen of the colony, who held a high office 
under the colonial government. He was the proprietor of a fine 
estate near the neighbourhood of Hartford, and his residence was on 
a beautiful swell of land not far from town,—commanding an exten- 
sive prospect of the winding Connecticut and the adjacent country. 
She was the cousin of Helen Pierpont,—but in affection they were 
sisters ;—here all unity ceased! In person, habits, and tone of mind, 
they were the counterparts of each other. Helen was tall, with a 
commanding figure ;—dark eyes, raven hair, and a somewhat haughty 
carriage ;—-the secret of which lay in her pride as an Englishwoman 
in education, feeling and prejudices, and in her contempt for the co- 
lonial females, save one,—her cousin Kate. In England she would 
have denied her country, for she was ashamed of it. Where her 
national prejudices were not assailed, she was gentle, frank, and 
pleasing, and the friend and benefactor of all who sought her bounty. 
Catharine was a sylph. with blue eyes, dancing with the heart’s joy 
and beaming with tenderness. Her hair was soft and wavy, and of 
a golden auburn; her complexion was dazzling white, while the 
colour upon her cheek was as delicate as if the light were passed 
through a rose-leaf upon it. Her mouth and teeth were very beau- 
tiful, and she had one of the sweetest, merriest voices in the world, 
and a smile so bewitching, and a disposition so gocd, that she capti- 
vated all hearts. Nothing could be more exquisitely moulded than 
her figure. She seemed more like a creation of the poet’s fancy, 
than a creature of substantial flesh and blood. Grace and lightness 
characterized every movement; and there was an indescribable 
charm in all that she did or said, which inspired confidence and af- 
fection at the first glance. She was just seventeen,—had never been 
out of the colony in her life,—was thoroughly homely in all her 
feelings and attachments, and ultra-American in every thing. To 
sum up all, she could knit, spin, weave, and quilt, and was one of those 
noble girls, of whom the excellent grandmothers of three or four 
generations back were made. Indeed, she fairly promised yet to 
be one of them,—at least she had taken the first step;—she had a 
lover! This lover wasa young colonist. He was handsome, brave, 
and generous, and worthy to love and be beloved by a maiden so 
fair as Catharine. Henry Wadsworth was warmly opposed to the 
resignation of the Charter. Sowas Kate. Whatever he loved she 
loved; whatever he hated she hated, and vice-versa. Nor was this 
all for love. It resulted from the happy unity of kindred and conge- 
nial spirits. Kate Wyllys and Harry Wadsworth were paired to- 
gether in Heaven. 

The conversation between Andross and Helen had, as doubtless 
the reader has conjectured, a third party as listener. Wadsworth 
had been walking with Catharine, and as he was about to leave her 
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at her father’s, that he might join the Assembly, sic, no doubt to 
linger yet longer on his arm, and look up into his face and talk of 
love, proposed accompanying him as far as the Governor’s, where 
she would stop with her cousin Helen until his return, when he 
might call and escort her home. This was an excellent idea, and 
just harmonized with his own wishes. At the Governor’s gate they 
separated; Henry bending his steps towards the town-house ; Kate, 
anticipating the delightful walk she should have home, with a light 
heart entering the gate, and bounding up the avenue to the house. 
She had traversed half the length of the walk, when the forms of 
Andross and Helen before her caught her eyes. Unable to distin- 
guish her cousin in the gloom, and unwilling to meet them at that 
hour, she turned aside into a by-path to gain the portico, without 
passing them. The path conducted her into a broader one which 
led obliquely to the front of the mansion. She had walked bnt a 
few steps when she saw Andross and Helen advancing towards her, 
but too much engaged to notice any thing beyond themselves. The 
figure and air of her cousin could not be mistaken. “ Who could it 
be with her!” Without waiting for a reply to this self-directed 
query, she retreated to elude their observation,—but with a half- 
formed determination of ascertaining who the stranger was, with 
her own eyes. Without returning by the by-path, which was very 
circuitous, there was no way of escaping them except by a gate at 
the foot of the walk, where also was an arbour. To this she di- 
rected her steps, and entered the arbour. 

‘* Helen certainly will not venture in this dark place with a man,” 
she said to herself; ‘‘so I shall be secure here. For I am deter- 
mined to see who she can be philandering with at such an hour.” 

In this concealment, undiscovered she heard sufficient to assure 
her of the loyal intentions of her cousin, and to ascertain who was 
her dangerous companion. Hardly had they turned their backs, 
than she glided from the arbour, softly passed through the gate 
which led through the rear of the dwelling, and fled towards it at 
the imminent risk of leaving a stray tress or a portion of her robe 
on the bushes through which she forced her way. Entering the 
house by a door in the wing, she flew along the hall to the library. 
Its door was ajar. She went in and closed it behind her; found the 
key in the escritoire; unlocked the bureau; discovered the drawer, 
and with an eager grasp drew forth a narrow wooden case, about two 
feet long and three inches square, having acuriously jointed cover, 
like the roof of a house. It was secured by brass hasps and covered 
with a coarse, dark substance. Hastily opening it, she discovered a 
roll, of which she instantly took possession. Then taking one from 
a pile of old parchments which lay on the top of the bureau, she 
placed it in the case instead of that she had abstracted, fastened the 
hasps as before, and replaced it in the drawer. Relocking the bu- 
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reau, she returned the key to the escritoire, and hastened from the 
room with the Charter safe beneath her cloak. Before she reached 
the door by which she had come in, the hall-door opened, and she 
had barely time to step aside into a recess, when Helen entered, 
and, with a hurried step, gained the door of the library, paused, hesi- 
tated, looked cautiously around and then went in. 

With a steady hand she placed the key in the bureau, and re- 
moved the case. Finding it too heavy, and from its bulk liable to 
expose her to detection, she removed the parchment, hid it beneath 
her mantle, replaced the case and key, and hurried from the library, 
and from the house. 

How opposite the feelings of the two cousins as each in her turn 
left the library! With what different emotions throbbed their 
hearts ! 

‘* Now have I done His Majesty good service, and been the weak 
instrument of uniting to the Crown a disloyal people,” said Helen, 
as she closed the door of the library. 

‘“* Now, in the hands of Providence,” said Catharine with flashing 
eyes, as Helen appeared, “ have [ been instrumental in defeating a 
most high-handed treachery. I will go in and see if she really has 
taken away what I left. I can scarcely believe Helen could be in 
earnest.’”? Leaving the recess she re-entered the room and disco- 
vered the empty case. Replacing the Charter in it, she concealed 
the case beneath her cloak, crossed the hall, and went out undis- 
covered. By a circuitous route, she gained the principal gate, and 
dark as it was, swiftly pursued her way home with her treasure. On 
her arrival, she sought her room; placed the parchment in her own 
private secretary; locked and double-locked it, and then sat down 
and wrote the following laconic note, which she sent away by a 


servant: 


Dear Henry: 
Leave the Assembly this instant, and come to 





; Kate. 
V. 


“Here is the Charter, Edmund,” faintly said Helen, placing the 
roll in the eager hand of Andross, who, impatient of delay, met her 
as she came from the house; and sinking upon his shoulder, she 
whispered, ‘“* What have I done? I tremble all over.” 

‘‘Be reassured, Heler,’’ he said, embracing her. ‘You have 
acted nobly. His Majesty shall know your loyalty.” 

‘¢ Your love is all I ask, Edmund.” 

‘And is it not yours, dear girl?”’ he said, drawing her hastily to 
his heart. ‘*Now go in, my love. I fear your absence will be 
marked. I will soon see you again.” 

“Where do you go?” 
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“To the Council. Adieu. I will return ere long.” 

‘*Remember my father !”’ 

“T will. Good night.” 

Helen looked after his receding figure till it disappeared through 
the gate, and she then retraced her steps slowly and thoughtfully to 
the house. 

On gaining the saddle, Sir Edmund Andross put spurs to his 
horse, and followed by Cato, rode through the town to rejoin his 
troop. He had scarcely cleared the straggling suburbs, when he 
was challenged by a mounted sentinel, posted in the road, who pre- 
sented his harquebuss and demanded the countersign. 

‘‘The Charter.” 

“Pass to the right,”’ replied the soldier, resuming his position. 

A few yards from the highway, he came upon his troop, drawn up 
ina wood. Trevor rode forward to meet him. 

‘What success in love and politics?” 

“I have the Charter here,” he said significantly, at the same time 
producing the roll. 

‘“‘Ha! The lady?” 

“ The lady.” 

“She has redeemed her sex. I hail you as Governor of Con- 
necticut.” 

‘‘And these ox-headed Provincials shall know it within twenty 
minutes. Gentlemen,” he added, addressing Randolph and Dudley 
as they rode up, “I have obtained the Charter of this Colony, 
through the agency of a loyal partisan. ’Tis here. The Council 
are in full conclave in their town-hall. I shall take the liberty of 
intruding upon their deliberations. I desire your attendance.” * 

Here he gave one or two brief orders; the sentinel fell into his 
place in the ranks; and every man drew his rein tighter, and slightly 
pressed the flanks of his horse with the rowel of his spur. 

** Forward.” 

Instantly the whole troop were in motion. 

‘‘ Trot.” 

The squadron now moved out of the wood, wheeled into the road, 
and advanced at a fast trot into the town. 

“How do you intend to act?” asked Trevor, who cantered by 
the side of the leader. 

** Surround the hall—enter and demand the Charter as if I had it 
not—and so give them a chance of surrendering it with some show 
of decency.” 

“If they do not?” 

“T shall show them that Iam their Governor. And if they refuse 
to acknowledge me—” 

“Convince them of their error with some four-score indisputable 
arguments,’ said Trevor dryly, looking back at the troop. ‘“ By- 
the-by! how was my fair cousin’s health? ” 
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“In excellent keeping.” 

** And did you see my other cousin, Kate?” 

“* No.” 

‘She has been expecting me this six weeks, and will take me to 
task for loitering among the beauties of your town of Boston,”’ said 
Trevor, spurring forward to keep up with his more eager com- 
panion. 

In the meanwhile the servant had delivered Catharine’s note, and 
young Wadsworth hastened to obey the commands of his mistress. 

“Henry,” said Catharine, meeting him before he reached the 
house, “now you can show both your love and patriotism. Sir 
Edmund Andross is in Hartford.” 

“Impossible.” 

“T have seen him.” 

“Ha!” 

‘*Listen.”” Ina few words the maiden told her astonished lover 
what we have related more at large. ‘ He let fall some words,’’ 
she concluded, “about a troop. Doubtless he is supported. When 
he finds out the trick played upon him, I fear he will do some vio- 
lence—search the governor’s house and perhaps my father’s. Ap- 
prehensive of this, I brought the Charter here, and now place it in 
your hands. Keep the trust sacred, Henry. Remember you hold 
there the liberties of this Colony.” 

“TI will defend them with my blood,” he said with animation, re- 
ceiving the case which she had taken from her secretary to entrust 
to a safer guardian.” 

“No. Do nothing hastily. While you are true to your country, 
do not forget Catharine. Hark! what sound is that?” 

They listened for a moment, and the sound grew louder and 
louder, when Wadsworth exclaimed, 

“By Heaven! ’Tis the noise of cavalry in motion.” 

“As I feared,’”’ cried Catharine, clinging to him as he was about 
to spring from her. ‘Hold, do not leave me.” 

“Hark,” he said, straining his eyes and listening with an intent- 
ness that dulled his ear to all other sounds; “it has ceased. They 
have drawn up at the town-house. Do not detain me, dear Kate, I 
must be there.” 

«“ Will you leave me, Henry, without 

“ There, Kate, there,’’ he said, embracing her. “I will return and 
give you the news.” The next moment she was alone. 

The squadron of horse which we left entering the town, swept 
along its deserted street with the noise of a whirlwind; with armour 
clanging, spurs and bridles ringing, and matches glowing like 
lamps in the wind of their rapid motion, striking with wonder and 
alarm the startled citizens, who wildly rushed to their doors, and 
penetrating even the walls of the council-room, and arresting the 
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councillors in the midst of their deliberations. Nearer and louder 
it grew, until the troop drew up before the door. 
«* What can mean this uproar?” exclaimed one of the Assembly, 


rising and approaching the window. 
’ ; ; ra : 
‘There is some commotion without,”’ said the venerable Gover- 


nor; “Fitz Winthrop,” he said to a gentleman near him, “1 pray 
you go and learn the cause.” 

There followed a sound of confused voices without; then a heavy 
footstep, accompanied by the clatter of armour and jingling of spurs, 
was heard in the vestibule. All eyes were turned towards the door, 
which was suddenly thrown wide open, and with a haughty mien 
and a bold step, Sir Edmund Andross, accompanied by Trevor, Ran- 
dolph, and Dudley, and attended by four grenadiers, entered the 
hall. Governor Treat, who sat at the upper end of the apartment, 
fixed his eyes sternly, yet not without curiosity, on the stranger as 
he strode up the room; and then rising with that dignity for which 
he was remarkable, he demanded the cause for so daring an intru- 
sion into a peaceful assembly. 

“You shall learn, Sir; and you worthy and honorable gentlemen 
also,” said Andross, looking around and speaking with ironical 
courtesy. ‘Have I the honor,” he added, turning to his interro- 
gator,” of addressing Robert Treat, self-styled Governor of His 
Majesty’s Colony of Connecticut?” 

‘I am,” he answered with firmness, ‘‘ Robert Treat, and Gover- 
nor, by the grace of God and courtesy of his deceased Majesty 
Charles the First, of this Colony of Connecticut.” 

Amen,” responded several voices in the room. 

The brow of the intruder lowered as he scowled round upon the 
Assembly. 

‘‘ Whom,” added the Governor, “ have I the honor also of ad- 
dressing ?” 

“T am Sir Edmund Andross, Knight, and by his present Majesty’s 
pleasure, Governor of this recusant Colony of Connecticut.” 

Until this moment, every countenance in the room had been fixed 
upon the intruder in silent wonder, not unmingled with curiosity 
and honest indignation. Every mind, from the first, had received 
an impression as to the true character of the audacious stranger, 
who had thus broken in upon their councils, though no one dared 
whisper, even to himself, his suspicion. When the question was 
put to him by the Governor, demanding his name and rank, they 
hung with breathless expectation upon his reply. When it con- 
firmed their worst apprehensions, there was a general burst of re- 
sentment and mortification. Every gentleman sprang to his feet ; 
many swords flew from their scabbards, and one or two were even 


levelled at the breast of Andross. 
“‘Hold, gentlemen,” cried the aged Governor; “ use no violence. 
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This is a matter to be settled by cool tongues, rather than by sharp 
steel. In your haste,” he added with cutting irony, “‘ you have for- 
gotten to welcome our worthy friends, who stand there, Edward 
Randolph, and Master Dudley.” 

Randolph frowned, and struck his sword-hilt. The latter smiled 
complacently, if not with a very little grain of triumph. Andross 
stood perfectly unmoved during the momentary excitement the de- 
claration of his name had created. The members of the council 
who had been most forward, at length sullenly replaced their 
swords, not in the scabbard indeed, but beneath their arms, ready 
for use. 

‘‘Sir Edmund Andross,”’ said Governor Treat, when the commo- 
tion had in some degree subsided, “I demand, by what right you 
intrude upon this Assembly, with a band of armed soldiers at your 
back?” 

“‘ We are not to be bearded to our very faces,”’ cried a voice in a 
distant part of the room. 

‘‘ He shall atone for his insolence,’’ added another in a still sterner 
tone. 

Andross turned from one speaker to the other like a lion at bay. 

** Peace, gentlemen!”’ interposed the mild voice of the Governor, 
waving his hand with authority. % We wait your answer, Sir.” 

“I stand here in obedience to His Majesty’s commands,” he 
haughtily replied. 

“ On what intent?” 

‘““We know his intentions well,’”’ cried several voices. 

“T entreat you, be silent, gentlemen,” again interposed the 
Governor. 

‘*As these puritan statesmen seem to be so well informed on the 
subject,’” said Andross sneeringly, “ there is no need that I should 
reply. But lest they misconstrue my silence, [ answer, that I am 
here to demand, in the name and by the the authority of his reign- 
ing Majesty James the Second, the surrender of your Charter.” 

“If we refuse to obey His Majesty?” asked the Governor, in a 
quiet manner. 

‘I am prepared to enforce his commands. Will you yield your 
Charter, gentlemen?’ he demanded in a determined tone. 

“Voluntarily, never,” replied Governor Treat, firmly. 

Never!” rung loudly through the hall. 

Sir Edmund Andross waited until there was silence; then casting 
a glance of triumph around the room, his countenance assumed a 
significant expression, which at once drew attention and excited 
curiosity. Deliberately taking the roll of parchment from under his 
short horseman’s cloak, he said, “I had anticipated your refusal, 
after the answers you have invariably given to His Majesty’s writs, 
of which our mutual friend, Edward Randolph, was the bearer. 
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Therefore, to anticipate any abstraction or concealment of your 
Charter, when my presence in Hartford should be known, I have 
thought it expedient in compliance with His Majesty’s wish that, 
by all means, I should possess myself of the patent, to secure it 
before I appeared before you. How I have got possession of it, 
matters not. Itis sufficient that L have it. This mockery of asking 
its surrender was, graciously, to afford you the opportunity of 
quietly resigning it, and in some degree thereby, recovering his 
Majesty's esteem. But my kind consideration for you has been 
thrown away, like pearls before but, gentlemen, I need not re- 
mind you of the text. Behold your Charter!” he added, holding 
out the parchment in one hand, and striking it with the gloved fore- 
finger of the other. ‘In the name of His Majesty, James the 
Second, and in this presence, I declare the Government under this 
Charter dissolved.” 

A dozen swords glittered in the hands of as many gentlemen; the 
grenadiers threw themselves before their leader, who caught half a 
score of blades upon his own. 

“Hold!’’ he cried; “your doors are guarded—yourselves are 
prisoners. Onc word from me and you will be cut to pieces. 

‘‘Base craven!’ * Villain!” “Coward!” were the epithets that 
assailed his ears on all sides. 

“Forbear, gentlemen! Let us act mildly,’ said the Governor. 
“May it please you, Sir Edmund Andross,”’ he added, looking 
fixedly at the parchment the Knight held in his hand, “to unroll 
that instrument, that all may be convinced,—for some doubt,——that 
you hold our Charter.” 

“ Assuredly,”’ he replied with confidence. Casting an exulting 
look around, he unrolled the instrument and displayed it before all 
eyes. The quiet smile that played about the Governor’s mouth, 
and the broader signs of merriment visible on the faces of the rest, 
induced him to look closely at the parchment, when a glance showed 
him that he held simply an Indian deed of hunting grounds. His 
proud and confident manner changed, not to one of mortification 
and disappointment, but to one of vindictive rage. He gnashed his 
teeth; crumpled the parchment in his hand; flung it to the earth and 
ground it with his heel. 

“By whatsoever interposition of Providence, your unjust intentions 
have been foiled,” said Governor Treat with a dignity strikingly 
contrasted with the excitement of the other, ‘you are properly 
punished for resorting to stratagem. Those who have deceived you 
have proved our friends.” 

“Infernal woman!” muttered Andross through his closed lips. 
“This is intentional. Ho, Sir Puritan, or Sir Governor! I am 
not to be thwarted thus. By the Holy Cross! If your patent be 
not given up within the hour, you shall each he shorter by the head, 
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than you now stand. I have arguments without, I think you will 
listen to.”’ 

“Colonel Wyllys,”’ said the Governor to a noble looking gentle- 
man who stood by his chair, “have the goodness to report the na- 
ture of these arguments.” 

“Doubtless, of this complexion,” he replied, glancing at the gre- 
nadiers. He went out and the next moment returned with a flash- 
ing eye. 

“By Heaven it is true!” he exclaimed with animation ; “I could 
not believe him, when he said it—and took his words for those of 
a braggadocio. ‘ Before God, Sir Edmund Andross,”’ he said, fix- 
ing his eyes upon his face, as he came up to him, “I would have 
sworn, and staked my life upon it, had not my own eyes witnessed 
it, that you could never be guilty of so gross an outrage. Gentle- 
men, fellow-citizens, a troop of horse and a body of Indians are 
drawn up before the door.” 

This confirmation of what they had been led to expect, but which 
they could scarcely credit, created a new and fiercer excitement 
throughout the assembly. 

** We are but fifteen swords,” said Fitz Winthrop, looking round 
as if to measure the strength of his party, and then advancing upon 
Andross. 

“Were we but one to fifteen,” cried a determined voice at the 
door, ‘we would try passes with them ere we surrendered our 
rights as free British subjects to this titled minion of a tyrant!” 

All eyes turned towards the speaker, and rested on a handsome 
young man, enveloped in a cloak, who had entered behind Fitz 
Winthrop. Witha pale cheek; his dark eyes sparkling with excite- 
ment; his arms folded beneath his cloak, and with an air of cool 
decision, such as marks men of bold and determined spirits, he 
walked haughtily up the hall. As he passed Sir Edmund Andross, 
that cavalier’s fierce glance fastened upon him, but shrunk beneath 
a gaze full as fierce as his own. 

‘‘ By the cross! this is very pleasant,” he said, as Henry Wads- 
worth, for he it was, took a seat beside the Governor and whispered 
a few words in his ear :-—‘* What puritan Hotspur is this, Sirs? 
S’death! One would take me for a collector of revenues fallen 
among smugglers.”’ 

‘Sir Edmund Andross, said the Governor sternly, ‘‘ we will no 
longer submit to your insolence. If you will take our Charter by 
force of arms, we are perhaps too weak to defend it. Gentlemen,” 
he continued in a slightly satirical vein, addressing the assembly, 
‘“‘as the arguments of this knightly soldier have placed this ques- 
tion in a new light, I beg the free expression of your thoughts 
upon it.” 

A long and warm discussion followed. During the debate, was 
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eloquently represented the vast expense and innumerable hardships 
suffered by the patentees in settling the colony; the blood shed, 
and the treasure expended in defending it. At length, though ata 
late hour of the night, the contest terminated, and it was resolved 
formally to surrender the Charter. A motion was then made to 
bring it forth. Governor Treat was about to despatch a messenger 
to this effect, when Wadsworth opened his cloak, and placed it upon 
the table. Then turning on his heel, he carelessly walked to a win- 
dow and threw up the sash as if to inhale the cool night air. He 
then returned to the table. 

‘‘'This, Sir Edmund Andross,” said Governor Treat, placing his 
hand on the case, “contains the instrument granted to us by His 
Majesty, King Charles the First, and which James the Second com- 
mands us to surrender. In obedience to His Majesty’s commands, 
I herewith, formally, and in the presence of these witnesses, sur- 
render it into your trust and keeping.” 

“His Majesty shall, forthwith, be informed of your prompt com- 
pliance with his wishes,” said the cavalier with visible irony in the 
tones of his voice, at the same time drawing forth and unrolling the 
Charter. ‘Humph! this is indeed the true instrument. Trevor, 
this portrait within, the initial, C, is the just similitude of his late 
Majesty ;”’ and with much complacency he held up to his survey a 
correct likeness of Charles the First, done in India ink within the 
compass of the first letter of his name, which commenced the 
patent. 

‘The sight of it should lead you to respect his will, conveyed in 
the instrument which is thus sanctioned,’’ said Colonel Wyllys, 
who with the rest of the assembly had been gazing on the scene 
with mingled emotions of shame, anger, and resentment. 

“Charles did many foolish things, which the wisdom of his suc- 
cessors must mend,” answered Andross carelessly. ‘Now, Sir 
Governor, if it be your pleasure, I will change places with you.” 

Governor Treat rose from the gubernatorial chair, in which he 
had been placed by the colonists, and resigned it toa governor ap- 
pointed by the King. The new Governor restored the Charter to 
the case, carefully fastened it and laid it upon the table. He then 
advanced to place himself in the usurped chair. At this instant, 
while his back was turned, Wadsworth cast his cloak over the can- 
dles which burned ina branch on the table, and the hall was instant. 
ly in darkness. 

“Treason! Treachery! Bring lights, villains!”’ shouted An- 
dross, seconded by Trevor, Randolph, and Dudley. 

Guided by a sudden suspicion, he stretched forth his hand to the 
table. The Charter was gone! 

“Guard the door!” he shouted. ‘Trevor, they have stolen the 
Charter. On your lives, soldiers, let no one pass out.” 
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The extinguished candles were speedily relighted; the hall was 
searched. But the patent had effectually disappeared. 

The bold young man, when his cloak, skilfully thrown, fell upon 
the lights and extinguished them, snatched the case containing the 
Charter, and darting through an opening in the groups which his 
eye had previously marked out, he gained the open window and 
sprang lightly to the ground. With the speed of the deer, he fled 
along the street, till he came opposite the Governor’s residence, 
when he paused as if with indecision. The next moment he re- 
sumed his flight in the direction of Colonel Wyllys’ mansion. He 
continued on the main street a third of a mile, and then turning short 
to his left, entered a dark lane, thickly bordered with trees. Tra- 
versing this with undiminished speed, he reached the gate before 
the house, and without waiting to open it, bounded over and 
threaded the gravelled walk towards the dwelling. 

‘Henry, is it you?” said Kate, meeting him on the piazza, “I 
have been looking for you. Why, what is the matter?” she in- 
quired, as Henry stood before her panting. 

In a few words he related the scenes in the council chamber. 
“Aid me with your woman’s wit,”’ he said, as he concluded the 
relation. 

Catharine placed her forefinger upon her lip; reflected for the 
space of half a minute, and then turned to him with a glad counte- 
nance. ‘Do you remember the old oak, Henry?” 

“*Twas there we plighted,-—” 

‘‘Hush! this is no time to play the lover. In the oak is a deep 
cavity. It will remain there for ages without discovery. Go, 
Henry! be quick! I will remain here to see that none of the ser- 
vants see you.” 

From the terrace, the ground sloped to the lane, where it termi- 
nated in a low, precipitous bank. Near the verge of this bank, 
grew an oak, which flung its broad arms half across the lane. 
Henry soon reached the tree, and hurriedly but carefully passed his 
hand over its huge trunk, and at length at the very root, found a 
cavity with an upward direction into the heart of the oak. He thrust 
a broken limb nearly three feet into it. Then enlarging the orifice 
by breaking away the decayed wood, he inserted the end of the case 
into the opening, and forced it a foot beyond the mouth. 

“Thank God!” he said devoutly, as he drew forth his arm, ‘it 
will rest safely there, until we get an honest king again.”’ 

He then carefully replaced the fragments, covered the orifice with 
asod, which he cut with his knife some yards from the spot, and 
neatly swept the grass at the foot of the tree. ‘“ Now, if it is dis- 
covered,” he said, rising to his feet, “it must be the devil himself 
who gives the information.” 
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VI. 


We pass over the anger and mortification of Sir Edmund Andross, 
and the quiet exultation of the members of the council, who having 
fulfilled their obedience to the King’s commands by surrendering 
the Charter, were not held accountable for any of its subsequent 
gyrations. Notwithstanding this untoward event, Sir Edmund An- 
dross assumed the government of Connecticut, which he annexed to 
Massachusetts, making Boston the seat of general jurisdiction. He 
formed a council composed of forty gentlemen; and otherwise ap- 
pointed officers according to his own pleasure. Fitz Winthrop and 
Governor Treat were members of this council. At first, he ruled 
with mildness and moderation; and his addresses were filled with 
professions for the happiness of the colonists; and for a time he ad- 
ministered justice according to the laws of the government under 
the Charter. His first open infringement of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, was by restraining the freedom of the press. This was followed 
by one upon marriage, “ which,” says the historian, ‘“‘ was far more 
grievous.”” He forbade the performance of this rite, unless the par- 
ties gave bonds, with sureties to himself, to be forfeited, if it should 
appear, subsequently, that there existed any lawful impediment to 
the marriage. Clergymen were forbidden to officiate, and, to the 
great scandal of the colony, the right of performing the ceremony 
was given up altogether to civil magistrates, thus taking from the 
clergy the perquisites with which they were wont to eke out their 
narrow salaries. 

Not satisfied with this persecution, he suspended the laws which 
provided for their maintenance, and prohibited all persons from 
paying any thing to their minister. He fortified this bold position 
by a menace to the people, if they dared to resist his pleasure, 
threatening to destroy their houses of worship, or ‘‘ conventicles ;”’ 
he also forbade any one to pay the sum of two pence to a noncon- 
formist minister, on pain of punishment by fines and stocks. 

But the mode in which the English governor managed the affairs 
of his government are familiar to all readers of history. Under 
the pretence that the Charter of Connecticut had been vacated, he 
declared all titles under it of no value, and in a speech in council, 
said, that Indian deeds were no better than ‘the scratch of a bear’s 
paw.”’ No pleas, however legally and sacredly based, were of avail 
with him and his corrupt favorites. Not only Connecticut, but all 
New England groaned under his oppression. The colonists were 
not men to submit for a length of time to a system of tyranny like 
this. Eighteen months after his usurpation of the government of 
Connecticut, the citizens of Boston, where he held his court, and its 
vicinity, in alliance with Treat, Fitz Winthrop, and other distin- 
guished Hartfordians, stung with these injuries, rose in arms, took 
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the castle by storm, seized the person of Sir Edmund Andross, made 
prisoners of his council, and reinstated the former colonial gover- 
nor and council in the government. The landing of the Protestant 
Prince, William of Orange, at Torbay, and the promises he held 
out, doubtless encouraged the colonists to take this bold and deci- 
sive step. 

On the ninth of May, 1689, eighteen months and ten days after 
the farce of the surrender of their patent, Governor Treat, and the 
other officers under the Charter, resumed the government of Con- 
necticut. On the twenty-sixth day of the same month, the news 
that William and Mary were proclaimed King and Queen of Eng- 
land, arrived, and spread universal joy throughout the land. 

In 1704, the liberties of Connecticut were again endangered by 
Lord Cornbury, Governor of New York, and Governor Dudley, of 
Massachusetts, who combined to despoil it of its Charter, and annex 
it to their government. They were, however, unsuccessful ; and to 
secure the Colony against any further conspiracies of this nature, 
their magistrates confirmed to it its Charter in perpetuity, and so 
the machinations of the enemies of the Colony were effectually de- 
feated. After a concealment of more than fifteen years, the Charter 
was, therefore, reproduced from its hiding place in the oak, and 
placed in the archives of the State. 

We will now bring our tale toaconclusion. Sir Edmund An- 
dross, believing that Helen had intentionally given him the false 
parchment, withdrew his suit. Helen, out of womanly revenge, 
changed her political creed, and became as stout a friend to the 
Charter, as heretofore she had been an enemy to it. 

Harry Wadsworth and Kate Wyllys were ultimately made one 
flesh ; but not until after the usurper was displaced, and Governor 
Treat again ruled over Connecticut. It was Henry’s wish to be 
married a year earlier than he was, but Catharine stoutly refused. 

‘I will die an old maid,” she said, ‘before I will be married by 
one of Andross’s slaves. If 1am not married by our good old or- 
thodox minister, Mr. Woodbridge, no Justice of the Peace shall 
make Catharine Wyllys, Catharine Wadsworth.” We have good 
authority in stating here, that Henry Wadsworth was one of the 
most active among those who deposed the tyrant. 

Trevor, soon after the accession of Andross, returned to England, 
and at the age of thirty-five, fell honorably in the Spanish wars, 
with the rank of Colonel. He never married. 

The other prominent characters of our romance are the property 
of history. We havealready, for a romancer, sufficiently encroached 
on this, in our, we trust praiseworthy, aim, to which the novelist 
ought always have an eye, to combine healthy instruction with that 
entertainment, which all are bound to expect in a work of fiction. 
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SONNET. 





[THE FALLS OF THE CAUTERSKILL, NEAR THE PINE ORCHARD, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 
NEW YORK. ] 





Oh wondrous nook of earth! where Nature’s hand 
Clusters in one, the high, the wild, the steep, 
Rock, mountain, cataract, and forest deep! 
As Nature’s worshipper I come, and stand, 
And in rapt silence see, and hear, and feel :— 
The glitt’ring stream, the spray with rainbow crowned, 
The dizzy height, the roar, the gulf profound, 
Dazzle with splendor and with fear congeal ! 
Treading such holy ground, within me dies 
Each earth-born thought; my spirit fain would soar, 
Beyond the cloud-capt peaks that round me rise, 
To Heaven’s eternal throne; and there would pour, 
Mid angel choirs, the tribute of her praise 


To Him, the Almighty One, whom Nature’s self obeys. 
B. F. B. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE-TOLD TALES.” 


THERE is snow in yonder cold gray sky of the morning !—and 
through the partially frosted window-panes, I love to watch the 
gradual beginning of the storm. A few feathery flakes are scat- 
tered widely through the air, and hover downward with uncertain 
flight, now almost alighting on the earth, now whirled again aloft 
into remote regions of the atmosphere. These are not the big 
flakes, heavy with moisture, which melt as they touch the ground, 
and are portentous of a soaking rain. Itis to be, in good earnest, a 
wintry storm. The two or three people visible on the side-walks, 
have an aspect of endurance, a blue-nosed, frosty fortitude, which is 
evidently assumed in anticipation of a comfortless and blustering 
day. By nightfall, or at least before the sun sheds another glim- 
mering smile upon us, the street and our little garden will be heaped 
with mountain snow-drifts. The soil, already frozen for weeks past, 
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is prepared to sustain whatever burthen may be laid upon it; and, 
to a northern eye, the landscape will lose its melancholy bleakness 
and acquire a beauty of its own, when mother earth, like her chil- 
dren, shall have put on the fleecy garb of her winter’s wear. The 
cloud-spirits are slowly weaving her white mantle. As yet, indeed, 
there is barely a rime like hoar frost over the brown surface of the 
street; the withered green of the grass-plat is still discernible; and 
the slated roofs of the houses do but begin to look gray, instead of 
black. All the snow that has yet fallen within the circumference 
of my view, were it heaped up together, would hardly equal the hil- 
lock of a grave. Thus gradually, by silent and stealthy influences» 
are great changes wrought. These little snow-particles, which the 
storm-spirit flings by handfulls through the air, will bury the great 
earth under their accumulated mass, nor permit her to behold her 
sister sky again for dreary months. We, likewise, shail lose sight 
of our mother’s familiar visage, and must content ourselves with 
leoking heavenward the oftener. 

Now, leaving the storm to do his appointed office, let us sit down, 
pen in hand, by our fireside. Gloomy as it may seem, there is an 
influence productive of cheerfulness and favorable to imaginative 
thought, in the atmosphere of a snowy day. The native of a 
southern clime may woo the muse beneath the heavy shade of sum- 
mer foliage, reclining on banks of turf, while the sound of singing 
birds and warbling rivulets chimes in with the music of his soul. 
In our brief summer, I do not think, but only exist in the vague en- 
joymentof a dream. My hour of inspiration—if that hour ever 
comes—is when the green log hisses upon the hearth, and the bright 
flame, brighter for the gloom of the chamber, rustles high up the 
chimney, and the coals drop tinkling down among the growing heaps 
of ashes. When the casement rattles in the gust, and the snow- 
flakes or the sleety rain-drops pelt hard against the window-panes, 
then I spread out my sheet of paper, with the certainty that thoughts 
and fancies will gleam forth upon it, like stars at twilight, or like 
violets in May—perhaps to fadeas soon. However transitory their 
glow, they at least shine amid the darksome shadow which the 
clouds of the outward sky fling through the room. Blessed, there- 
fore, and reverently welcomed by me, her true-born son, be New- 
England’s winter, which makes us, one and all, the nurslings of the 
storm, and sings a familiar lullaby even in the wildest shriek of the 
December blast. Now look we forth again, and see how much of 
of his task the storm-spirit has done. 

Slow and sure! He has the day, perchance the week, before 
him, and may take his own time to accomplish Nature’s burial in 
snow. A smooth mantle is scarcely yet thrown over the withered 
grass-plat, and the dry stalks of annuals still thrust themselves 
through the white surface in all parts of the garden. The leafless 
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rose bushes stand shivering ina shallow snow drift, looking poor 
things! as disconsolate as if they possessed a human consciousness 
of the dreary scene. This is a sad time for the shrubs that do not 
perish with the summer; they neither live nor die; what they re- 
tain of life seems but the chilling sense of death. Very sad are the 
flower-shrubs in mid-winter! ‘The roofs of the houses are now all 
white, save where the eddying wind has kept them bare at the bleak 
corners. To discern the real intensity of the storm, we must fix 
upon some distant object,—as yonder spire,—and observe how the 
riotous gust fights with the descending snow throughout the inter- 
vening space. Sometimes the entire prospect is obscured; then, 
again, we have a distinct, but transient glimpse of the tail steeple, 
like a giant’s ghost; and now the dense wreaths sweep between, as 
if demons were flinging snow-drifts at each other, in mid-air. Look 
next into the street, where we have an amusing parallel] to the com- 
bat of those fancied demons in the upper regions. It is a snow-bat- 
tle of school-boys. What apretty satire on war and military 
glory might be written, in the form ofa child’s story, by describing 
the snow-ball fights of two rival schools, the alternate defeats 
and victories of each, and the final triumph of one party, or perhaps 
of neither! What pitched battles, worthy to be chanted in Ho- 
meric strains! What storming of fortresses, built all of massive 
snow-blocks! What feats of individual prowess, and embodied on- 
sets of martial enthusiasm! And when some well contested and de- 
cisive victory had put a period to the war, both armies should unite 
to build a lofty monument of snow upon the battle-field, and crown 
it with the victor’s statue, hewn of the same frozen marble. In a 
few days or weeks thereafter, the passer-by would observe a shape- 
less mound upon the level common; and, unmindful of the famous 
victory, would ask—‘ How cameit there? Who reared it? And what 
means it?’ The shattered pedestal of many a battle-monument has 
provoked these questions, when none could answer. 

Turn we again to the fireside, and sit musing there, lending our 
ears to the wind, till perhaps it shall seem like an articulate voice, 
and dictate wild and airy matter for the pen. Would it might in- 
spire me to sketch out the personification of a New England winter! 
And that idea, if I can seize the snow-wreathed figures that flit be- 
fore my fancy, shall be the theme of the next page. How does 
winter herald his approach? By the shrieking blast of latter 
autumn, which is Nature’s cry of lamentation, as the destroyer 
rushes among the shivering groves where she has lingered, and 
scattered the sear leaves upon the tempest. When that cry is heard 
the people wrap themselvesin cloaks, and shake their heads dis- 
consolately, saying—‘ Winter is at hand!’ Then the axe of the 
wood-cuiter echoes sharp and diligently in the forest,—then the 
coal-merchants rejoice, because each shrick of Nature in her agony 
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adds something to the price of coal per ton—then the peat-smoke 
spreads its aromatic fragrance through the atmosphere. A few days 
more; and at eventide, the children look out of the window, and 
dimly perceive the flaunting of a snowy mantle in the air. It is 
stern winter’s vesture. They crowd around the hearth, and cling 
to their mother’s gown, or press between their father’s knees, 
affrighted by the hollow roaring voice, that bellows aduwn the wide 
flue of the chimney. It is the voice of winter; and when parents 
and children hear it, they shudder and exclaim—‘ Winter is come! 
Cold winter has begun his reign already !’ Now, throughout New- 
England, each hearth becomes an altar, sending up the smoke of a 
continued sacrifice to the immitigable deity who tyrannizes over 
forest, country-side, and town. Wrapt in his white mantle, his staff 
a huge icicle, his beard and hair a wind-tossed snow-drift, he travels 
over the land, in the midst of the northern blast; and wo to the 
homeless wanderer whom he finds upon his path! There he lies 
stark and stiff, a human shape of ice, on the spot where winter over- 
took him. On strides the tyrant over the rushing rivers and broad 
lakes, which turn to rock beneath his footsteps. His dreary empire 
is established; all around stretches the desolation of the Pole. Yet 
not ungrateful be his New-England children—(for winter is our sire, 
though a stern and rough one)—not ungrateful even for the severi- 
ties, which have nourished our unyielding strength of character. 
And let us thank him, too, for the sleigh-rides, cheered by the music 
of merry bells—for the crackling and rustling hearth, when the 
ruddy fire-light gleams on hardy manhood and the blooming cheek 
of woman—for all the home-enjoyments, and the kindred virtues, 
which flourish in a frozen soil. Not that we grieve, when, after 
some seven months of storm and bitter frost, spring, in the guise of 
a flower-crowned virgin, is seen driving away the hoary despot, pelt- 
ing him with violets by the handful, and strewing green grass on 
the path behind him. Often, ere he will give up his empire, old 
winter rushes fiercely back, and hurls a snow drift at the shrinking 
form of spring; yet, step, by step, he is compelled to retreat north- 
ward, and spends the summer month within the Arctic circle. 

Such fantasies, intermixed among graver toils of mind, have made 
the winter’s day pass pleasantly. Meanwhile, the storm has raged 
without abatement, and now, as the brief afternoon declines, is toss- 
ing denser volumes to and fro about the atmosphere. On the win- 
dow-sill, there is a layer of snow, reaching half way up the lowest 
pane of glass. The garden is one unbroken bed. Along the street 
are two or three spots of uncovered earth, where the gust has 
whirled away the snow, heaping it elsewhere to the fence-tops, or 
piling huge banks against the doors of houses. A solitary passen- 
ger is seen, now striding mid-leg deep across a drift, now scudding 
over the bare ground, while his cloak is swollen with the wind— 
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and now the gingling of bells—a sluggish sound, responsive to. the 
horse’s toilsome progress through the unbroken drifts, announces 
the passage of a sleigh, with a boy clinging behind, and ducking his 
head to escape detection by the driver. Next comes a sledge, la- 
den with wood for some unthrifty housekeeper, whom winter has 
surprised at a cold hearth. But what dismal equipage now strug- 
gles along the uneven street. A sable hearse, bestrewn with snow, 
is bearing a dead man through the storm to his frozen bed. Oh, 
how dreary is a burial in winter, when the bosom of mother earth 
has no warmth for her poor child! | 

Evening—the early eve of December—begins to spread its 
deepening veil over the comfortless scene; the fire-light gradually 
brightens, and throws my flickering shadow against the walls and 
ceiling of the chamber; but still the storm rages and rattles against 
the windows. Alas! I shiver, and think it time to be disconsolate. 
But, taking a farewell glance at dead nature in her shroud, I per- 
ceive a flock of snow-birds, skimming lightsomely through the tem- 
pest, and flitting from drift to drift, as sportively as swallows in the 
delightful prime of summer. Whence come they? Where do they 
build their nests, and seek their food? Why, having airy wings, do 
they not follow summer around the earth, instead of making them- 
selves the playmates of the storm, and fluttering on the dreary 
verge of (ie winter’s eve? I know not whence they come, nor why ; 
yet my spirit has been cheered by that wandering flock of snow-birds. 


THE NUN. 


She was kneelinge— 
That fair and fragile form—before a shrine 
W here sterner spirits might adore,—for sofily 
Beamed from that canvass on her upturned gaze 
The Virgin Mother’s heavenly smile, in all 
Its holy radiance of innocence,— 
Type of the yearning heart’s unfound Ideal 
Of Woman deified ! 


Across her brow 

The fillet’s snowy circlet pressed the locks 
That once so richly clustered there; behind 
Hung in dark length that fearful prison Veil, 
And round her drooped a solemn drapery, 
Sable and sad; while on her bosom rested, 
In silver sheen, the Cross,—meet emblems of 
Her lonely life of purity and prayer, 
And sacrifice of her whole human heart 
Unto its God. 

She was a fair young girl, 
With a deep thoughtful spirit from her childhood, 
That never seemed to find its natural sphere 
* Mid the bright sports and joys of that sweet age, 











The Nun. { February, 


But ever loved to feed, in solitude, 

And rapt and silent musing, far away 

From present sight and sound, its own untold 

And all unconscious cravings, after what 

It found not elsewhere than within it,—watching 
The visions dim, but oh, how beautiful, 

Uprising from the depths of her own heart, 

And floating on its trembling tides of thought, 
Like the bright goddess of Cythera’s wave,— 

Or listening to the solemn harmonies 

Waked o’er the delicate strings of that sweet lyre, 
Her own young sinless spirit, by each breath 

Of wandering fancies, like the zephyr’s lute, 

So faint and wild. Thus passed her childhood’s years, 
Among us, but scarce with us,—like a dove, 
With prisoned wing, that ever sends its eye 
Sadly towards its brighter native clime 

Through the far clouds, and longs to flee away. 
She was beloved by all; and loved in turn, 

But with a gentle calmness—deep, though mild, 
And fond, though passionless,—even as an angel, 
Walking midst human life and human love, 
Might smile in kindly tenderness, the while 

His soul was sighing for its own empyrean. 

She sought the Veil—and who could chide ?—we felt 
She was not for our world, nor it for her. 

We could not bid that pure and gentle spirit 
Dwell midst its whirl of griefs and sins and passions. 
And so that saddest of farewells was said, 

And in the glory of her loveliness, 

And the deep holy ardor that was burning 

’Midst that dark light, soul-kindled, from her eyes, 
She offered up herself a sacrifice 

Of life and love and purity, to Heaven. 


Perchance ’twas but a beautiful delasion, 
That prisoned life of prayer and solitude— 
But as she knelt, so innocent and fair— 
Her thin hands clasped—her look upturned—a tinge, 
Alas, of hectic brightness, on her cheek— 
Her delicate features so attenuate, 
And marble pale, from her sad way of life— 
But a deep rapture, passing understanding, 
Glowing within her soul, and radiant 
O’er all the sculptured beauty of her face— 
The rapture of the love of heavenly things 
And heavenly thought, which now absorbed and filled 
All that young heart’s unfathomed depths of love— 
Methought she almost seemed some fleshless spirit, 
Wandered away from her far seraph choir, 
And doomed to dwell awhile in our dark sphere,— 
Shrinking aside from its rude strife of passions 
Within the shrine of its own purity, 
To live there on its memories and hopes,— 
Till the frail bond that fettered it should melt 
Before that burning glow of love and thought, 
That wasted while it glorified its clay! 
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RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SOUTH-AMERICAN STATES. 
(Continued from page 276.) 


In the former part of this article, general views were presented of the system by 
which the Spanish dominions in America were governed—of their condition during 
the latter years of the subsistence of that system—and of the circumstances which 
immediately led the inhabitants of those countries to oppose the authority of Spain; 
together with sketches of the events which marked the conmencement of the struggle 
in the several sections. The occurrences last mentioned took place during the year 
1810 and 1811, and were the consequences of the dissolution of the central Junta in 
Spain, the establishment of the Regency at Cadiz, and the summoning of the Cortes. 

When the accounts of the overthrow of the Spanish authorities at Caraccas (on 
the 19th of April, 1810) arrived at Cadiz, the Regency being at first inclined to use 
conciliatory measures, issued a decree by which the commercial privileges of the 
American dominions were materially enlarged. Had this decree been carried into 
execution, possibly the disturbances might have been, at least for a time, quieted ; 
the merchants of Cadiz, however, who were all interested in the continuance of the 
restrictive system of trade, by means of which they enjoyed advantages as profitable 
to themselves as onerous to the Americans, vehemently opposed these concessions, 
and their influence was sufficient to occasion the recall of the decree. In place of 
conciliatory measures, it was then resolved that force should be used to subdue the 
Americans; accordingly a large body of troops was sent to Porto Rico, as the most 
convenient point for the commencement of operations against Caraccas, and a com- 
missioner, named Cortavarria, was empowered to employ any means which he 
might consider proper, to effect the pacification, as it was termed, of the revolted pro- 
vinces. 

In the meantime, the elections of Deputies to the General Cortes were conducted, so 
far as was practicable, considering that large portions of the kingdom were occupied 
by the French; and at the end of the summer a hundred and twenty-seven persons 
appeared at Cadiz as representatives from various provinces of Spain. In many 
parts of the kingdom no elections had been held, and no deputies presented themselves 
from America; as this, however, had been foreseen, the vacancies were filled by 
substitutes, chosen principally from among the natives of the unrepresented provinces, 
twenty-six being allotted to the Indian dominions, and twenty-three to Spain. 

These preliminary matters having been arranged, theCortes held their first meet- 
ing onthe 24th of September, 1810. They began their labours by a solemn declara- 
tion that the sovereignty of the Spanish dominions resided wholly in the Nation, the 
representatives of which, in consequence possessed the power of determining upon the 
institutions most proper for their government. In the exercise of the constituent 
power thus assumed, and notwithstanding the efforts of the British Cabinet to the 
contrary, the Cortes forthwith issued a namber of Decrees by which the system of 
the Government in both hemispheres was materially altered. The Inquisition 
was abolished, and the privileges of the clergy were curtailed; nearly all the previ- 
ously existing restrictions upon the press were removed ; the Indiays were relieved 
from many of their peculiar grievances, and subsequently all free inhabitants of the 
dominions were declared to be entitled to the same political rights; the elective 
franchise was extended, and the number of representatives to be sent by the countries 
beyond sea was increased. Some of the harsher measures of the Regency, with regard 
to the revolted provinoes, were countermanded, and the Viceroys Captains-Gene- 
ral, and other governors were instructed to act with justice towards the people who 
should remain firm in their allegiance, and with lenity towards the insurgents. 
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